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JAPANESE SCENES AND CUSTOMS. 


We judge of things by making comparisons, 
and while we laugh or sneer at peculiarities 
in other nations, that seem such through 
their difference from our modes and manners, 
we forget that, if we were born and bred in 
one of those nations, it is very likely we 
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should laugh or sneer at peculiarities seen in 
this great and glorious land, as, being born 
and bred in Japan, or other foreign lands, 
would be equivalent to being a native, and 
customs there in that case would not seem so 
strange as now; with which very profound 
remark we introduce several scenesin Japan, 
showing the difference between the customs 
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there and our own. Whether we can lay 
more claim to refinement or civilization than 
the Japanese is a question; though we lead 
them in the matter of clothes, and have more 
steam engines than they, they lead us in 
many respects, and therefore, on the whole, 
the balance may be about equal, 

after all. Human nature is the 

same everywhere and in Japan 

and New England like leads to 

like in regulating intercourse and 

running the wheels of society— 

the same love, hate, generosity, 

ambition, revenge, virtue, exist 

in Japan and New England, ex- 

erting. the. same influence and 

working the same results: People 

exist, marry, trade and die, and 

arrive at the end of things about 

the saine, though they do. manage 

differently in the accomplishment, 

and a grave is a grave in one 

place’as well as another. There 

is very little of the glory of dress 

and orange wreaths, and lace veils 

in a Japanese wedding, and the 

’ bride is less angelic in appearance 

than we are accustomed to see, 

but she is as beautiful maybe to 

her ardent groom, as if arrayed as 
sumptuously asaqueen. Marriage 

is a very simple thing in Japan, 

‘with little of the fuss and feathers 

that attends the ceremony in more 

“ civilized” lands. On the night 

appointed for a wedding in Japan, 

the bride’s father, having invited all his kins- 
folk, by a simpler mode than the many-card 
system of our own, entertains them previous 
to the bride’s departure. About midnight 
the bridal party set out on palanquins, the 
bride first, then the bride’s mother, and finally 
her father. The bride is attended by two 
servants, and the whole party proceed to the 
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house of the bridegroom, accompanied by 
men bearing torches and lanterns. On ar- 


riving at the house, the bride, accompanied 


by two of her chosen friends, enters the room 
where the ceremony is to be celebrated. The 
formality of the marriage consists in drinking 
wine in a particular manner. The marriage 
is afterwards consecrated by the prayers and 
benedictions of the priests of the temple to 
which the young couple belong, and who 
there register it. 

A glimpse of the humanity of Japan is seen 
in the following from a recent letter writer: 

“The better class are a fine bold set of 
men. Like knights of old, they are ever 
ready to avenge a wrong, or even to provoke 
a quarrel; and with their terrible two-handed 
swords would be anything but contemptible 
antagonists in hand to hand fighting. Their 
manners are polished in the extreme. As a 
rule they are exceedingly good-natured, and 
have a keen sense of the ridiculous—rather 
too much so; for we believe that if the most 
dutiful son, possessed of the greatest filial 
piety, were to see his father dying, he could 
not repress a laugh if the old gentleman were 
todoso in atallacomical way. The Japanese 
ladies are almost as fair-skinned as their 
sisters of the West. Small but neatly—nay, 
sometimes faultlessly—shaped ; their flowing 
robes displaying in its own gracefulness the 
model that nature has adopted, and which 
none of the meretricious deceptions of civil- 
ization can improve upon; with pretty, cap- 
tivating manners, and a language musical and 
soft as Italian, the laughter-loving nymphs of 
the Rising Sun have many powerful charms, 
No one who has been in Japan will deny 
their claim to beauty.” 

Japanese towns, with their odd architec- 
ture, are exceedingly interesting to an ob- 
server, and we have a view of Oosaka, the 
second in Japan, in point of size, that com- 
mends itself to us by its picturesqueness. Its 
queer houses, walls, bridges, boats—the river 
flowing in the midst under the light of the 
new moon—form a picture “peculiar,” but 
natural. Water, whether in Hindostan or 
Boston is the same—no change of language 
ean affect the formula “HxO,” and its 
ripple is a universal tongue. And the indi- 
vidual houses that compose these towns are 
as odd as the whole in combination. Each 
house has another house within itself. The 
outer house is thus described: 

“Of the better classes, the houses are of 
stone, or are constructed of a frame-work of 
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bamboo, or lath, covered with tenacious mud; 


this, being covered with a coat of plaster, is 
either painted or becomes bleached by ex. 


posure. Mouldings are often arranged in 
diagonal lines over the surface of the build- 
ing, and these being painted white, and con- 
trasting with the dark ground behind, give 
the house a curious piebald look. The roofs 
are often of tiles, colored alternately black 


and white, the eaves being extended low 
down in front of the walls, so as to protect 
the inmates from the sun, and the oiled 
paper windows from the effects of the rain, 
There are, besides, movable shutters, which 
by night are fastened to the posts which 
support the verandas. The inner house isa 
large frame-work raised two feet above the 
ground, and divided into several compart- 
ments by means of sliding panels. The 
raised floor, which extends over the whole 


area of the house, is covered with white mats, . 


made soft and thick by being lined at the 
bottom with straw. These are very neatly 
woven and bound with cloth, and are all of 
the uniform size prescribed by law, being 
three feet by six, and placed in rows upon 
the floor so neatly as to have the appearance 
of one piece. Upon these mats the people 
sit to take their meals, to converse with their 
friends, and lie down at night to sleep, having 
then a quilted mat for a cover and a hard box 
for a pillow.” 

Apropos of these pillows and the arrange- 
ments for sleeping in Japan, we have the 
following from a recent sojourner in Japan: 

“As I was about to pass my first night in a 
Japanese house, I watched anxiously the 
preparations for sleeping. These were simple 
enough; a mattress in the form of a very 
thick quilt, about seven feet long by four 
wide, was spread on the floor; and over it 
was spread an ample robe, very long and 
heavily padded, and provided with very large 
sleeves. Having put on this night dress, the 
sleeper covers himself with another quilt, and 
sleeps, as if he has had some years’ experience 
in the use of this bed. But the most remark- 
able feature about a Japanese bed is the 
pillow. This is a wooden box about four 
inches high, eight inches long and two inches 
wide at the top. It has a cushion of folded 
papers on the upper side to rest the neck on, 
for the elaborate manner of dressing the hair 
does not permit the Japanese, especially the 
women, to press the head on the pillow. 
Every morning the uppermost paper is taken 
off from the cushion, thus exposing a clean 
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surface without the expense of washing a 
pillow-case. I passed a greater part of the 
night in learning how to poise my head in 


this novel manner, and when I finally closed 


E 


slowly beheaded, and to wake at the crisis to 
find the pillow bottom-side up, and my neck 
resting on the sharp lower edge of the box. 
During my stay in the country, I acquired 
many of its customs, mastering the use of 
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chop-sticks, and accustoming my palate to 
raw fresh fish, but the attempt to balance 
my head on a two-inch pillow I gave up in 


despair, after trying in vain to secure the 
box by tying it to my neck and head.” 


The Japanese are especially favored with 
gods, deities abounding and controlling all 
the duties and destinies of life. Wayside 
temples and altars attract devotees every- 
where, and they are seeu kneeling before 
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them with as much reverence as the Chris- 
tian at his altar and apparently with as good 
an effect. The two religious systems in 
Japan are Sintuism and Buddhism. The 
Sun goddess, Ten-sio-dai-zin,eis the chief 
deity of Sintuism; but there are thousands of 
inferior ones, called kami, of whom the 
greater nutnber are deified men. It incul- 
cates the worship of the kami, both in temples 


_ and private habitations, and pilgrimage at 


certain seasons. The principal decorations of 
their temples consist of images of the kami; 
a mirror, the emblem of the purity of the 
soul; and various strips of white paper, 
called gohei, also an emblem of purity. On 
festivals, the worshipper visits a temple, per- 
forms his ablutions ina reservoir provided 
for the purpose, kneels in the veranda, from 
whence, through a grated window, he gazes 
at the mirror, offers up his prayers, with his 
sacrifice of rice, fruit, tea, drops his coin into 
the money-box, and retires. Every principle, 
passion and virtue have godlike exponents, 
and temples where the votaries come, and in 
the home are altars erected to tutelar 
divinities, that do the worshipper much good, 
doubtless, or if they think so it is just as well. 
Justice is the divinity to whom appeal is 
made oftenest, as Justice is a virtue cultivated 
by the Japanese, but Mercy has her shrine to 
soften the visitings of the stern deity. Mercy 
is a female, of course, and combines all the 
graces that denote amiability of mind and 
temper. We may quote Bishop Heber, and 
sing of the “heathen in his blindness” bow- 
ing down to wood and stone, but, after all, 
dves it not all amount to the same thing, 
Christianism and heathenism showing their 
works in the life? It is the sincere belief in 
both that influences for good—the belief 
sanctifies and quickens, and a_ professed 
Christian, without this, is no more than a 
professed heathen without it. The heart, 
which is beyond and above systems and 
nationalities, fills with devotion under this 
faith, which flows out into the life of Christian 
and heathen alike. 

The natives of Japan appear to have an in- 
tense love and -reverence for their own 
country, and every individual in the empire 
seems to have a deep and thorough appre- 
ciation of the natural beauties and delights 
of the country. To this the genial climate, 
the rich soil, and the variety of the surface 
contribute. The islands lie at such a latitude 
as to make the air in summer warm without 
bcing hot, and in winter cold without being 


raw. The soil, as in all recent lava soils, is of 
arich black mould, raising the finest crops 
of millet, wheat and sugar-cane, and when 
supplied in unstinted profusion rearing 
splendid timber, or capable, when almost 
entirely withdrawn, of keeping life and vigor 
and seeding power in a pine tree of two 
inches in height. The trees have a tendency 
to break out into excrescences from plethora, 
The variety of surface arises from the great 
height to which the mountains rise in an 
island which slopes gradually from the 
mountain tops to the sea. Some of these 
ridges appear to rise to the height of Mont 
Blanc, one of them, Fusiyama, being upwards 
of thirteen thousand feet in height, and it 
would appear that other ranges are higher, 
The great beauty of this mountain consists in 
its rising singly out of a low country with a 
beautifully-curved sweep to a conical apex; 
and the atmospheric effects changing from 
hour to hour, as it is seen from thirteen 
provinces, give such a variety to this single 
object that it is rightly called by a name to 
express the feeling that there are not two 
such in the world. The variations of at- 
mospheric density make it look at one time 
much higher than at another. It may be 
seen with its head clear in the blue sky rising 
out of a thick base of clouds, or the clouds 
rise and roll in masses about the middle, 
leaving the gentle curve to be filled up by the 
mind’s eye from the base to the apex. Again, 
the whole contour, in asort of proud, queenly 
sweep, stands out against a cloudless ether, 
or with a little vapor drifting to leeward of 
the summit, giving the appearance of acrater, 
or, after a cool night in September, the eye is 
arrested by the appearance of the bursting 
downwards of a flattened shell, the pure white 
snow filling the valleys from the top, the haze 
of the morning half concealing the hill be- 
neath. Every hour brings a change upon a 
landscape, which consists of a single object 
that the lover of nature can never weary of 
admiring, in a climate where seventy miles of 
atmosphere do not obscure the larger features 
on the face of the mountain to the naked eye. 
Well may the Japanese have this admira- 
tion of their own country, and probably as 
they contemplate ours and us from that dis- 
tant standpoint—seeing our costume of 
close-fitting suits, tight boots and high hats 
—reading of our costumes at weddings or 
worship—they may be led to say “How 
peculiar!” and congratulate themselves on 
their loose garments, felt shoes and turbans. 
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* Mr. Pompelly, in his book upon Japan, 
thus speaks of the respect for the dead, 
evinced by the Japanese, and the cemeteries 
in which they are buried: 

“These cities of the dead were always in- 
teresting tome. Often built on the side of a 
bill, covering a large area, and commanding a 
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fine view, their neatly-kept avenues offer the 
place for quiet walks, where one is sure to 
find none of the revolting sights so common 
in China. On all that relates to their dead, 
the Japanese exhibit a refinement one does 
not expect to find out of Christian countries. 
Thus we find great care bestowed on the 
tombs, and much taste and art displayed in 
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their construction. Thousands of small paved 
terraces, surrounded by stone balustrades, 
form family lots containing commemorative 
stones of every shape and size, and every 
variety of proper ornamentation. The 
sculptured Ynscriptions in the Chinese 
character always excited my admiration, 
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being much more finished than com- 
mon with us. On the night of the festival 
corresponding with All Soul’s Day, the 
cemeteries are illuminated with myriads of 
lanterns, which, seen from a distance, pro- 
duce the effect of as many openings into a 
mountain burning within. Cremation and 
interment seem to be about equally practised, 
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though it does not appear which is the more 
ancient custom.” 

The Japanese are very fond of amusements 
(the theatre with a sanguinary cast being the 
most prominent), skilled in, and admirers of, 
jugglery and athletism. Not chaste as a 
people, grossness mingles with their perform- 
ances and renders them disgusting often to 
civilized visitors. They are a cleanly people, 
and delight in the bath, public and private, 
but conventional restraints between the 
sexes are not regarded, and men, women and 
children indulge in the luxury together. 

The widest distinction exists between the 
people and their rulers, the daimios, who 
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use their power in the most arbitrary man- 
ner, the people having no voiee in making 
law, and submitting to everything with the 
most abject willingness. “One afternoon,” 
says Pompelly, “I met a Japanese nobleman 
of some degree or other, mounted on a 
scraggy-looking pony—their ponies are all 
such—and at his side was running a little 
retainer bearing his two swords, and a little 
behind was running another carrying his 
umbrella. Though going at full gallop, his 
retainers must keep up with him, and they 
were, therefore, in full run. But so agile 
were their movements that they did not ap- 
pear to labor hard to keep their places. The 
daimio was handsomely clad in silk robes, 
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and rode in his stocking feet. The stocking 
here is made of black cloth, and has a thumb 
to it, in which the great toe is received; and 
between this and the others passes the cord 
which laces the sandal to the foot and ankle. 
These Japanese nobility deport themselves 
quite haughtily towards their  inferiors 
among the common people. As among them- 
selves their manners are exceedingly urbane 
and deferential. Their two swords are omni- 
present with them, projecting stiffly both 
behind and in front, and must be no 
small impediment to freedom of move- 
ment beyond that of the stiffest and 
most perpendicular courtesy. I saw one 
of these two-sworded Japs meet 
and accost a civilian, a well-dressed 
and good-looking man, but without in- 
signia of rank. The greeting of the 
commoner was most profound in its 
humility. He did not quite prostrate 
himself prone in the mud, but placing 
his hands on his thighs, thence sliding 
them down on his knees, he bowed 
himself quite double repeatedly, again 
and again, keeping one eye cocked 
upon the daimio, to note by his ex- 
pression when he might cease bowing, 
and when this was finished he still 
stood up with his hands clasped in a 
kind of beseeching attitude before the 
haughty yet handsome looking noble- 
man.” 

The besetting sin of the Japanese is 
drunkenness, the principal tipple that 
produces which is a liquor distilled 
from rice, and they drink to excess, all 
indu’ging in the use of it. There is no 
business done in the latter part of the 
day in consequence of this, and in the 
large cities it is often dangerous to walk 
the streets at that time, the people are in 
such a turbulent condition. The women are 
not permitted to join generally in_ these 
orgies, but have a period assigned them, 
wherein they can indulge to the top of their 
bent. At this time the masculines are ex- 
cluded and allowed to get their own meals, 
or procure male assistance. At the expira- 
tion of the period allotted them, they are 
expected to fall at once into the old routine, 
but in case the wives of the lower classes do 
not recover in time they are liable to receive 
a severe beating. 

Those foreigners who visit Japan are not 
so impressed with it that they care to remain 
there, and the Japs don’t desire them to. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACE. 


Some time in July we are to have an inter- 
national yacht race, Mr. Bennett of New 
York having at length prevailed upon Mr. 
Ashbury of England to try conclusions for 
superiority. It is to be an ocean race from 
Kinsale Head to Sandy Hook and elsewhere 
as the parties may agree. Mr. Bennett owns 
the Dauntless, and Mr. Ashbury the Cambria. 
Both yachts are noted for their speed and 
sea-going qualities, but which is inferior to 
the other will be answered after the race, and 
even then the conclusions may not be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. Ashbury proposes, after his arrival in 
this country, to contend for the plate won by 
the America in her great contest with a fleet 
of English yachts in English waters; but we 
trust that his proposal will not be accepted, 
for we must keep the prize which was so 
handsomely won. Let another piece of plate 
be put up and contended for, but not the prize 
which we have held for so many years. 
There is no fairness or justice in asking that 
it should be subjected to a contest, now that 
so many years have elapsed since it was won 
against great odds. 

Mr. Benuett has made great exertions to 
get up an international race. He went to 
Burope with his yacht for that purpose. He 
won renown while there, but no prizes, for no 
one would accept his challenges unless cer- 
tain stipulations were consented tw, and to 
have accepted them would insure defeat, and 
Mr. Bennett was not ambitious of that. He 
wanted fair play or nothing. As he could not 
obtain it he returned home, and recently Mr. 
Ashbury was goaded into conceding some- 
thing by the English press,so the race was 
arranged by telegraph, and, unless some fur- 
ther difficulty occurs, will come off, say about 
the fourth of July, both yachts starting from 
Kinsale Head, Ireland, for New York, at the 
same moment. 

On page 312 we give our readers an excel- 
lent picture of the Cambria, under full sail, 
opposite the Royal Yacht Club House, West 
Cowes, England. She looks dangerous, as 
an antagonist, but still we trust that rough 
weather will be too much for her sailing qual- 
ities. We hope the Dauntless will win, but 
want no unfair advantage. 

West Cowes is the headquarters of yacht- 
ing. The Royal Yacht Club House—the 
subject of our illustration—is at West Cowes; 


and the Royal Thames Yacht Club make 
East Cowes their summer station. So that 
in the season Cowes is the rendezvous for 
whole fleets of the white-winged doves of 
the sea, presenting on gala and match days 
one of the most beautiful nautical sights in 
the kingdom. 

The appearance of the town from the 
water, particularly when approached by the 
passage from Southampton, is extremely 
pleasing, as the acclivity of the hill on which 
it stands is sufficiently bold to admit of the 
houses being seen above each other, as if 
built in a succession of terraces. East Cowes 
is separated from West Cowes by the river 
Medina, which here joins the sea. It is a 
place of importance, having a capacious har- 
bor and dockyard, and is also celebrated for 
the skill of its shipwrights in naval architec- 
ture, for here are built many of the yachts se 
celebrated jin nautical annals, and a fleet of 
which we hope to see in American waters 
this summer. 

Within the past quarter of a century the 
island, as the Isle of Wight is now affection- 
ately designated by Englishmen, has grown 
more and more in public estimation, until at 
length it has become almost the accepted 
headquarters of those who love the soft pic- 
tures of pastoral and rural life, diversified by 
splendid mansions, parks, and groves, com- 
bined with the beauty and grandeur of the 
sea in all its moods. To those who when out 
for pleasure prefer the sea to the land, a voy- 
age round the Isle of Wight is a positive de- 
light. Going eastward from Cowes Harbor, 
either by steamer or sailing craft, the first 
objects presented to the eye are Norris Castle, 
the mansion of a private gentleman, and the 
Royal Palace of Osborne, with their extensive 
lawns sweeping to the shore, shaded by nu- 
merous groups of noble trees. Then, after 
passing one or two pretty creeks, there is a 
comprehensive view of the fashionable town 
of Ryde, and its famous pier. Hence to St. 
Helen’s the coast forms several fine bays, 
lined with gentlemen’s seats and villas, ham- 
lets and luxuriant woods. Brading Haven, 
with the adjacent villages of Bambridge, St. 
Helen’s, and Brading—the whole encom- 
passed by a semi-circular range of lofty hills 
—form a very agreeable picture. 

Two miles further are the lofty Culver cliffs, 
forming the north side of Sandown Bay, on 
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whose shores stand the village and fort of the gantic steps that seem to lead from the lofty 
same name. At the southern extremity of hills on the shore to the summit of the grand, 
this extensive bayrise the dark precipices perpendicular wall that bounds it on the land 
of Dunnose, penetrated by the Chines of side. East-end, the lovely village of Bon- 
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Shanklin and Luccombe. Near the latter church, the prosperous town of Ventnor, and 
commences the celebrated tract called the the stately castle of Sleephill, all come into 
Undercliff, whose varied and unique charms view, and afford a sight that is worth a trip 
are nowhere so advantageously seen as from to England to view. 

the water, whence it rises like a series of gi- 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN HAIR-DRESSING. 


Since we published our last engraving of 
ancient and modern fashions—(see BALLOU’S 
MAGAZINE for January, 1870)—we have 
received more than twenty letters written 
by ladies of education and position, re- 
questing us to give them some more illustra- 


tions of the “frights” of other days. Most 
of the letters contain postscripts (all letters 
written by ladies have postscripts), in which 
they state that the modern fashion for arrang- 
ing the hair is far superior to the old, which 
we will admit without argument, for who 
can argue with a woman and convince her 


that she is wrong and you are right? It has 
been tried, but no marked success reported 
as yet. If women think they look better 
with their hair frizzled, crimped, ratted, 
braided or waterfalled, and fashion leads the 
way, they will torture their tresses into won- 


derful shapes, and men must admire but not 
condemn, for when the latter course is 
adopted they are told that they don’t know 
“ what they are talking about,” which silences, 
if it does not convince. 

We are pleased to comply with the request 


of our patrons, and present on this page an 
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illustration of ancient and modern hair-dress- 
ing. No. 20 represents Marie de Medici, the 
great queen of the French, and it shows how, 
with false taste, she delighted to pile her hair, 
and no doubt the hair of others, in a huge 
tower upon her head. We can only say of 
her coiffure that it is not quite so bad as that 
of Queen Elizabeth and her ladies. 

But good taste was very soon resumed. 
The hair was now parted horizontally across 
the brow—a very small portion cut short and 
allowed to fall as a fringe, sometimes straight, 
sometimes waved, occasionally curled in reg- 
ular small ringlets, and commonly called the 
King Charles style. The rest of the head 
was dressed in short ringlets, graduated in 
length from the forehead, or a single lorig 
curl hung over the shoulder from the back. 
But the style shown in No. 21 preceded this. 
After the portion of hair had been combed 
as a fringe over the forehead, the rest, being 
brought back to the crown of the head, was 
made into a long plait and twisted into a 
knot, with the exception of the sides curled 
or frizzed out. At a later date tresses were 
curled, and allowed to fall behind on the poll 
of the neck, as in No. 23. A ribbon was 
often bound round the head like the Scotch 
snood. No. 22—a style coeval with No. 21, 
and almost the same in arrangement—is re- 
markable for the resemblance of the head- 
gear to that which we now adopt. The little 
flat crown of the bonnet can be seen on the 
top of the head; the broad strings are pinned 
in great loops each side of the chin, just as 
they used to be a few years since; while 
the mantilla veil falling round the head, and 
secured on the bosom by a brooch, is precisely 
like those seen a few months since. 

Leaving the good taste of the seventeenth 
century with regret, we plunge at once into 
a period marked by the greatest monstrosities 
ever perpetrated in the world of hair-dressing, 
and alternately smile and wonder at the ec- 
centricities of the eighteenth century. Mat- 


ters began gently. The hair was simply raised 
at first over a cushion seven or eight inches 
in height, and shaped like a cocoanut. After 
a while, this headdress began to rise higher 
and higher. All sorts of objects were sought 
to be imitated in coiffures, Here a lady is 
represented with her hair dressed upright in 
the form of a lyre. There a second has hers 
arranged like a string of cherries on a stick 
(see No. 24). A third lady luxuriates in a 
huge mass rolled over pads, surmounted by a 
double fan of lace and artificial flowers. 


Ancient and Modern Hair-Dressing. 


These heads were dressed over solid cushions, 
An immense deal of false hair was used, and 
the mass cemented with a hard pomade of 
hog’s lard and marrow, liberally used. After 
dressing, the whole was well powdered. As 
these chevelures took a long time, and were 
costly to arrange, it was not considered pos- 
sible to remake them often; therefore one 
dressing usually sufficed for at Jeast a month, 
Previously to any grand ball, ladies’ heads 
were often dressed a week, and even a fort- 
night in advance. To have it dressed a night 
or two before was nothing. The lady sat up 
and slept in a chair in the interval, full of 
terror, lest, during her fitful slumbers, she 
should damage her coiffure. Paint and washes 
were in vogue. The fashion of wearing hair- 
powder was introduced to conceal the gray- 
ness of a certain high personage, whose name 
has not descended to us. 

Early in the nineteenth century many wore 
the hair in a crop, and amongst a crowd of 
ugly modes one or two graceful ones can be 
discovered, such as No. 27. 

We pass on to the days of bows, of which 
No. 28 is an illustration. A lady of this 
period, wore five bows and a bird of paradise 
feather for company. The French curls at 
each side of the face were fixed with tortoise- ‘ 
shell combs above them. 

The more recent modes of hair-dressing 
can be remembered by most persons. The 
topknot twisted round and round with plaits; 
the fancy arrangement of plaits at the back 
of the head; the bands flat and looped near 
the ears; the puffs extended far out at either 
side of the face; the rolls of hair sloping 
from the forehead all round towards the 
back, in the Joan of Are style, often encircled 
by a plait, called a coronet, of hair, and 
always ornamented with bows of ribbons, 
lace, or flowers placed at the nape of the 
neck; the mere loose thrusting of the hair 
into nets; the Empress style, first so censured 
as giving a bold look to the face; the chignon, 
and now the Watteau coiffure (see No. 29). 
The Watteau, at one time popular in Paris, 
is very graceful. It is not unlike some of the 
coiffures of the eighteenth century, sans pow- 
der. The double comb, with its rows of beads 
like nobs, was introduced by the Princess 
Metternich, one of the beauties of the French 
court and a leader of fashion. 

But we have already exceeded our limits, 
and must close, hoping at some other time to 
resume the subject. 
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Baltimore, the third city of the United 
States in point of size and importance, did 
not have existence as a town till 1729, though 
it was originally settled in 1633. That year 
the assembly of Maryland passed an act en- 
titled—“An act for erecting a town on the 
north side of the Patapsco in Baltimore 
county,” and the town at once assumed im- 
portance, absorbing the rival settlement of 
Jonestown, established in 1732, and taking 
rank as a commercial point. For this it is 


admirably suited. The arm of the Patapsco’ 


Baltimore. 


fort at Saller’s Point, about eight miles below 
the city. 

The general appearance of Baltimore is 
striking and picturesque, and it appears 
to advantage from nearly every poiut of view, 
It is regularly laid out, but not with the pain- 
ful monotony of Philadelphia. Its surface is 
not so even, its streets are wide, and all re- 
markably cleanly, owing to excellent sewer- 
age. Its climate is fine, and it is one of the 
healthiest cities in the world. An aspect of 
cheerful elegance pervades the place, which is 


CALVERT STREET RAILWAY STATION, BALTIMORE. 


on which Baltimore is situated is about three 
miles long, varying in length from one eighth 
to one and three-fourths of a mile, having its 
extreme breadth opposite to the eastern part 
of the city. This inlet gives an easy acce+s 
to the place and a harbor sufficiently capa- 
cious to hold two thousand vessels. The 
harbor is divided into an outer and inner 
bay, the inner bay, or “The Basin,” having 
but twelve feet of water and navigable but 
by small vessels; the outer capable of float- 
ing the largest merchant ships. The en- 
trance is guarded by Fort McHenry and the 


peculiarly attractive to strangers. The larger 
marisions are in good taste, with generally 
handsome yards attached, giving an impres- 
sion of ease and comfort, unlike those of the 
same class in other large cities that are 
crowded together. The smaller dwellings are 
neat and comfortable, with very rarely any 
squalid tenements, and for the most part 
bear the presentment of industry and thrift. 
Much of the light and pleasant character of 
the city proceeds from the material used in 
building—a clay dug in the vicinity, of fine 
grain and excellent color. 
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Baltimore is called “ the Monumental City,” 
and the different monuments that give it its 
name were noticed in a former number of 
our Magazine. There are, besides, many 
grand monuments of its greatness, in its pub- 
lic buildings—its schools, its cathedrals, its 
colleges and churches. Of these we present, 
on page 315, a picture of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, on the corner of Gay and Pratt 
streets, a building of great importance to the 
mercantile portion of the city. The edifice 
was originally planned to combine a hotel, 
similar to the Boston Exchange, but it was 
speedily found, as in the case of the latter, 
that commercial business and hotel-keeping 
could not exist together, and therefore it was 


given up entirely for commercial purposes. 
It cost originally $600,000, and was and is re- 
garded as a grand architectural specimen, its 
great dome being a conspicuous feature in 
the scenery as viewed from Federal Hill. 

Another structure, represented on page 316, 
is the Calvert street railway station, the depot 
of the Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad, 
a handsome freestone-front building, that 
when erected was regarded as the largest 
and most elegant in the country. There is, 
however, such a rivalry in railroad matters 
that it is impossible for one depot to remain 
long without a superior. The main edifice 
for the reception of the cars is 315 feet long 
and 120 wide, is supported by 42 granite 
columns, and roofed with sheet iron. 

Calvert, the name of the street on which 
this station is situated, is a name respected 
by Marylanders, as it was to the Calverts, 
father and son, Lords Baltimore, that Mary- 
land was originally indebted for its charter. 
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The former was a favorite of James IL., mau- 
gre his Catholic sentiments, who kept him in 
his privy council though he was compelled to 
resign as secretary of state, and created him 
Baron Baltimore, of Longford, Ireland. Cal- 
vert had long been imbued with the idea of 
planting colonial establishments in America, 
and obtained a grant from King James, 
which created him sole lord and proprietor of 
a part of Newfoundland, and with all the 
rights and privileges of nobility. He called 
it Ferryland, and after spending £25,000 in 
improvements, including a splendid residence, 
he came over to take possession, but was 
much disappointed. After a few years he 
abandoned the colony and went to Virginia, 


where they did not receive him very well, and 
he returned to England. He was delighted, 
however, with Chesapeake Bay, its tributa- 
ries and climate, giving his name to the 
oriole, and adopting its beautiful black and 
orange plumage for his livery. He came 
back to Newfoundland, and afterwards had 
the location of his grant changed to include 
the territory now forming the States of Mary- 
land and Delaware, but he died before taking 
possession, and the charter was renewed to 
his son Cecilius, June 20, 1632, in which 
Lord Baltimore held tenure by payment of 
two Indian arrows yearly. This Lord Balti- 
more never visited his possession, but his 
power was conveyed to his brother Leonard, 
who was the first governor of Maryland, 
leaving Cowes, in 1633, with two hundred 
persons, in the Ark, a ship of three hundred 
tons, and the Dove, of fifty tons, the shallop 
of Lord Baltimore. The original name of the 


‘city was St. Mary. 


JOHN ROGERS. 


Those familiar with that classic, “Foxe’s 
Book of the Martyrs,” have been attracted by 
the picture of the good John Rogers, sur- 
rounded by his wife and ten children, to 
whom he is addressing words of spiritual con- 
solation, while he is bound to a stake, his 
body wreathed in flame. Few have read this 
without a feeling of intense pity for the un- 
fortunate man, thus given to sacrifice, and 
indignation at the bigotry that consigned 
him to this cruel death. The depicted grief 
of the wife and children added also to the tide 
of sympathy, and the mute appeal of that 
ridiculous wood cut was niore potent against 


Catholicism than all the preaching of all the 
pulpits. The Catholic church has found that 
simple “ Book of Martyrs,” full of misrepresen- 
tation, doubtless, and pious fraud, the most 
effective worker in the cause of the opposition, 
against which no refutation or explanation 
could avail. It is said that every back is 
fitted for its burden, and martyrdom was 
easy to those who encountered it with a 
temper as fierce as those who inflicted it. 
There was on one hand the holy spite of the 
church that sought God’s service through the 
punishment of heresy by the stake, and on 
the other the holy temper of resistance that 
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gloried in principle, and held to it with a 
fierceness which verified the promise that, 
when imbued with the spirit of God, no harm 
should happen to the possessor. No more 
pain was felt by a good, zealous martyr, than 
was felt by the Indian who, when put to the 
torture, taunted his captors with not knowing 
their business, and begged them to be kind 
enough to bring along more pitch-pine 
splinters with which to pinfeather his body. 
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John Rogers, whose portrait graces the 


John Rogers. 


present number, was a noted martyr, and 
stands as a model of firmness and persistency 
during the martyr period. The stake had no 
terrors for him—it was a light affliction; the 
presence of his family diverted not his mind 


“from the sacrifice he was to make, that doubt- 


less would have been spared him had he 
recanted, and so he remained true and went 
to heaven in a chariot of fire, for which we 
all admire him at a time when martyrdom is 


not popular and a silver dollar or a number 
of them will turn the scale at almost an 

time against duty. He was born in England 
about the year 1500, and was burnt at Smith- 
field, now part of London, Feb. 4, 1555. He 
was educated at Cambridge, and took orders, 
He was subsequently appointed chaplain of 
the English factories at Antwerp, and there 
he became acquainted with Tindal and 
Coverdale, and assisted them in translating 


the Scriptures into English, which was pub- 
lished in 1587. From Antwerp he went to 
Wurtemburg, where he was pastor of a Dutch 
congregation. On the accession of Edward 
VL, Bishop Ridley invited him home, and 
made him prebendary and divinity reader of 
St. Paul’s. On the Sunday after Queen 
Mary’s entrance into London, he preached a 
sermon at St. Paul’s cross, in which he ex- 
horted the people to hold fast to the faith as 
taught in King Edward’s days, and to resist 
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the forms and dogmas of Catholicism. There 
was no press to give publicity to this sermon, 
and probably but a small handful heard it, 
and yet it immediately reached the ears of 
the Privy Coyncil, before which he was sum- 
moned to answer for the offence, and so ably 
defended himself that he was discharged. 
But on the 18th of August, 1553, he was 
ordered to remain a prisoner at his own 
house, and at the end of six months was re- 
moved to Newgate. He was tried Jan., 1555, 
before the Bishop of Winchester, and despite 
his own ability and such efforts as his friends 
tremblingly dared put forth in his defence, he 
was adjudged guilty of heresy, and condemned 
to death, by burning. This sentence was re- 
ceived with as much coolness as though his 
worship, the bishop, had invited him to 
dinner, and he endured the ordeal as though 
it were a festival. Several of his grand- 
children came over to this country with the 
early settlers, and it is a matter of boast with 
thousands that they bear the blood of the 
martyr. During the persecutions of the early 
Christians, an immense number of martyrs 
suffered for the faith. We read that the 
cheerful and musical Nero caused Christians, 
at Rome, to be smeared with pitch and set 
fire to, standing them up blazing by the side 
of the streets for torches. St. Lawrence was 
broiled on a huge gridiron. At Lyons, under 
Marcus Aurelius, Sts. Maturns and Sanctus 
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were roasted in a red-hot iron chair, and St. 
Blandina, at the same period, was scourged, 
torn by wild beasts, partly roasted on the 
iron chair, put into a net and tossed by a bull, 
and finally despatched with the sword. 
These, however, are not of the John Rogers 
class of martyrs, who suffered from the 
Catholic church, as the early Christians had 
from the heathen. 

The literature from which we have quoted 
we do not regard as wholesome and therefore 
do not commend it, but there is a library of 
volumes relating to the early martyrs, by 
Bollard, of Belgium, and his successors, and 
the Acta Sanctorum is a grand authority in 
the Catholic chureh. The Book of Protestant 
martyrs, by Foxe, is also a bloody and fiery 
record, and those who like to read such 
things may “sup full of horrors” by pro- 
curing it. 

The face of our martyr is a very pleasing 
one, combining great sweetness and firmness, 
and we see evidence of its authenticity in the 
lines of resolution and deep reflection that 
distinguish it. There was no bending to that 
calm and placid nature. He had embraced 
the truth, it had become a part of his being, 
and all the influences of the earth could not 
prevail against it. Such characters are 
glorious to contemplate, who will stand up, 
if need be, alone in defence of principle, and 
die rather than abandon it. 


BY J. J. 


Roaming by the woodside 
In the April day, 
Ere the wandering birds had ventured back, 
When the skies with frequent storms were 
black, 
And the ice still lay on the travelled track, 
We took our joyful way. © , 


Glad that the dreary winter 
Its fearful rage had spent, 

Hopeful and gay at the promised boon 

Of the brighter scenes to open soon, 

Of the buds of spring and the flowers of June, 
With grateful feelings blent. 


As onward thus we wandered— 
Margaret and I— 

Feeling the chill air round us blow, 

The failing breath of the passing snow,— 

Feeling the sun’s increasing glow, 

From the brightening April sky,— 
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Close by our path appearing,— 
Spring’s gracious harbinger,— . 
We spied, in the cold ungenial hour, 
A tiny and unpretending flower, 
That had heard spring’s call in its sylvan 
bower, 
And was thus soon astir. 


We plucked the tiny blossom— 
A very floral gem— 
A rescue from the surrounding gloom, 
A thing of beauty and rarest bloom, 
Whose wealth of hue and sweet perfume 
Might grace a diadem. 


And with it came a meaning, 
More than words can say; 
Fidelity was the lesson given: 
It heard, undoubting, the call of heaven, 
And straight its icy bands were riven, 
Upon that April day. 
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And upward brightly springing, 
In innocency true, 
Its duty simply the earth to deck, 
No doubt to chill and no fears to check 
Tt blossomed alone, nor felt to reck 
Though none its form might view. 


O salutary lesson, 
The simple flower imparts! 
Could we our summons thus obey, 
And spring to our duties without delay, 
How grand a service would crown our day— 
What glory fill our hearts! 


{ . 


THE STRUGGLE FOR MAVERIOK. 
Dramatic Story....Ju Three Parts. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


PART SECOND.—VII. 


HE crevice through which Laura Maver- 

ick now surveyed the chamber where 
her dying uncle lay, was not wider than her 
finger; so narrow that of itself it could never 
lead to the discovery of the concealed pas- 
sage where she stood. The bed was directly 
in front of her, with the footboard against 
the wall, so that Augustus: Maverick’s: face 
was directly toward her, and not more than 
eight feet off. Her range of vision took in 
the door leading into the next room—and in 
fact, all of the room excepting a part of the 
ceiling above the bed, and a part of the wall 
to her right. The door was closed; the 
chamber had but two occupants. 

Mr. Jenks, the lawyer, sat at a small stand 
close to the bedside; a full-faced, bald-headed 
man of the middle age, with not a line or 
wrinkle in his smooth countenance. He was 
writing rapidly with a quill-pen which kept 
up an incessant scratching sound. At inter- 
vals he cast a glance at the occupant of the 
bed, and let his eyes fall immediately baek to 
the paper. They were keen little eyes, and 
relieved the serious face beneath them with 
an expression of peculiar acuteness., 

He had written but two or three minutes 
after the concealed watcher had taken her 
place, when he laid down his pen and lifted 
his eyes toward the sick man. 

“T have made the formal beginning, Mr. 
Maverick,” he said. “ Now please tell me in 
your own way who is to have your property, 
and in what proportions.” 

Laura Maverick’s eyes turned from their 
close watch of the lawyer’s proceedings, to 
the occupant of the bed. Propped up to a 
half-sitting posture by two pillows placed be- 
neath his back, and. with his poor, wasted 
hands lying helpless outside of the coverlet, 
Augustus Maverick presented in himself a 
picture of weakness and emaciation dreadful 
to behold. Nobody who had ever seen him 
in the days of robust health could have rec- 
ognized ‘him; any one who had known him 
then must have been shocked to be told that 
this was the dismal wreck of that proud, 
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vigorous man. His chest was fallen away so 
that his head, unless placed back, as it was 
now,hung helplessly down; his face was at- 
<enmated so that it had more of the ghastly 
look of a skeleton-face than of a living one; 
the hair had mostly fallen off, and the eyes 
gleamed with unnatural brightness, deep 
sunken in their hollowed sockets. The wind 
of dissipation, of excess, of sin, had been 
sown by this man in his youth and manhood; 
the whirlwind of wrath was upon him, and 
about to sweep him into the grave at an age 
when most men are but on the threshold of 
a useful, healthy after-life. 

His eyes turned to the lawyer, and they 
seemed to brighten with an intenser light 
than before. He spoke with painful effort, 
which agitated the wrinkled skin upon his 
face; and Laura heard his answer, though it 
was given very faintly. 

“You mean the will ?” he said. 

“Yes—certainly,” said the lawyer. He 
rose and came close to the bedside, and bent 
over it with a look that showed that he sus- 
pected the other to be out of his head. “The 
will, of course, Mr. Maverick; don’t you know 
what we were just talking about ?” 

“A little nearer,” Maverick whispered, try- 
ing hard to speak aloud, but the effort ended 
only in a hoarse, hollow whisper. Mr. Jenks 
put his ear down nearly to his mouth. 
“ How long have you been here? I remem-. 
ber that Mrs. Roesselle brought you in, and 
we talked; but—but—” 

“ Only about half an hour,” the lawyer in- 
terrupted. “Do you feel well enough to go™ 
on, Mr. Maverick? I do not think it will 
take long; and I need ask you only a few 
questions.” 

“ Yes—yes; go on.” The dying man ex- 
hibited a decision in his reply, wrenched as 
the words were from his half-palsied tongue, 
that was unmistakable. “I see; I have 
been wandering for a few minutes, and I 
woke up bewildered; but I know now; I re- 
member. We were talking about the will; 
yes, I wanted to make a will. Mrs. Roesselle 
spoke to me about it, good creature; I never 
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thought she knew so much. She told me 
that Oliver Maverick would have the proper- 
ty when —when—when I couldn’t use it any 
more, unless I made a will; I knew that be- 
fore, but I never thought of it for years. Yes, 
I want to make a will, for I suppose I shall go 
before long.” 

Unused to so much speech, he closed his 
eyes and lay exhausted fora moment. When 
he opened them again, the lawyer repeated 
his question. 

“T want to know who is to have the prop- 
erty, Mr. Maverick—and in what shares.” 

“There is only one to have it,’ was the 
reply. 

“What—one person to have the whole?” 
Mr. Jenks asked, in great surprise. Maverick 
slightly moved his head in assent. 

The lawyer softly rabbed his hands togeth- 
er. “It'll be a lucky man!” he said; and he 
chuckled at the thought of such rare good 
fortune. “All the farm here—three hun- 
dred acres of it, if there’s one, with the man- 
sion, and everything on the place; all the 
bank-stock, and the accumulated dividends, 
which I know yuu haven’t used; all the bonds 
and mortgages, and back interest on some of 
them; all the estate, real and personal—why, 
sir, he’ll be the richest man between Albany 
and New York! Faith, if I have the man- 
agement of the law part of his estate, my 
son Jack must take all the rest of the firm’s 
business. Just think, Mr. Maverick; is it all 
to go to one person ?” 

“ All,” was the decided whisper. 

“ And who is the lucky one?” 

Laura Maverick had stood upon her tiptoes 
until now, painfully supporting herself in 
this constrained and unnatural position by 
sheer force of will when the strength of her 
muscles had become exhausted; but at this 
instant the limit of her endurance was 
reached, and she sank to the floor. As she 
put out her hand to assist her in rising, it 
rested on a small, rough box, such as carpen- 
ters make to hold their nails; and placing it 
bottom upward against the partition, she 
stood upon it, and again looked through the 
crevice. 

But the name of the future owner of Mav- 
erick had been pronounced! Mr. Jenks stood 
as before by the bedside, a look of tremendous 
astonishment covering his face; and with 
her heart sinking with disappointment at 
the loss of this precious knowledge, Laura 
watched and listened with redoubled vig- 


ilance. 
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“T suppose there’s nothing in law against 
it?” Augustus Maverick whispered. 

“No,” replied the lawyer. “Any man, 
being in possession of his natural and suffi- 
cient faculties, may dispose of his property to 
whomever he pleases, and the disposition wil] 
become valid inlaw. But do you not forget 
the servants? Some of them have been in 
the house longer than you can remember; 
some of them are getting old and decrepid, 
Wont you remember them ?” 

“ The servants!” whispered the other angri- 
ly. “ Haven’t they been hired, and paid for 
what they’ve done? I suppose they’ll get all 
that’s due them anyway ?” 

Mr. Jenks nodded. 

“ That’s all they are entitled to. Draw the 
will, give it all to the one I said.” 

For a few moments more the suppressed 
tones of the lawyer and the hoarse but dis- 
tinct whisperings of the sick man were silent. 
The latter lay perfectly quiet, with closed 
eyes, apparently weak almost unto death; 
and the former resumed his seat by the stand, 
and again wrote rapidly upon the paper. 
Suddenly he stopped, and went to the bedside 
again. He placed his own fair, smooth 
hand upon the wrinkled, emaciated ones of 
Augustus Maverick, and the latter opened 
his eyes. 

“ Brandy !” he whispered, very faintly. Mr. 
Jenks took a vial and a teaspoon from the 
mantel, and administered a dose of the liq- 
uid to the dying man. His eyes brightened 
again, and looked questioningly up to the 
lawyer's face. 

“Tt is not necessary to give any reason for 
what you have told me to do,” said Mr. Jenks. 
“The law gives you the right to do it, if you 
wish to. But where there are good reasons 
for the doing of so unusual an act as this, it 
is better to state them. I will ask you plain- 
ly why you wish to leave all your estate to 
this person.” 

The palsied body of Augustus Maverick 
could not move, however much he might be 
affected in his feelings by any impression. A 
nervous twitching of the wrinkles that were 
folded away from his thin lips, and the 
startled, furtive glancing of his eyes toward 
the lawyer's face were the only signs which 
now indicated that anything had occurred to 
arouse him in an unusual degree. Several 
times he seemed about to speak, and each 
time did Mr. Jenks bend down to hear what 
he would say; but it was not until he had 
made several ineffectual efforts that he could 
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put his thought in words. It seemed to the 
watcher that he hesitated at this moment, 
not so much from physical weakness as to 
select the words that he wished to use. 

He spoke, at last; but the creaking of the 
bed, as the lawyer leaned both of his hands 
upon it, to steady him in his stooping posture, 
made it impossible for Laura to hear every 
word. Those that did reach her ear were 
disconnected, and were as follows: 

“ Because—than the others—good to me— 
faithful—watched—deserves it.” 

Mr.Jenks moved his head in assent when the 
last words were spoken, and returned to his 
seat at the stand. For the next ten minutes 
the silence of the room was only broken by 
the r. pid scratching of his pen, while the oc- 
cupant of the bed lay watching him, with his 
eyes wide open, under the stimulus of the 
brandy. 

“It will need an executor,” the lawyer said, 
looking up. “ Who shall it be?” 

He went to the bed again, and some words 
were whispered to him which were entirely 
inaudible to Laura. Mr. Jenks crossed the 
room and opened the door, and through the 
opening Laura saw like a picture in its frame, 
the table, the lighted lamp, the armchair be- 
yond, with the portly form of Grauny Wad- 
hams reposing in it, Roscoe Grayle reading at 
the table, and the housekeeper sitting 
thoughtfully by it without manual occupa- 
tion. She looked up quickly as the door was 
opened, and arose on Mr. Jenks’s motion. A 
whisper passed between them, and then the 
lawyer returned immediately to the stand, 
shutting the door after him. Rapidly his 
hand traced the concluding sentences of the 
will, and presently he laid down the pen and 
arose, holding in his hand a single sheet, still 
wet with ink. 

“It is ready to be signed, Mr. Maverick,” 
he said. “ You must first hear it read. Do 
you desire any one to hear it read with you ?” 

The question was answered by a faint neg- 
ative. Mr. Jenks drew his chair close to the 
bedside, and in a voice that was perfectly 
distinct to Laura, but still low, read the in- 
strument through. 


“IN TNE NAME OF Gop, Amen! I, Au- 
gustus Maverick, being at this date in the 
fiftieth year of my life,"and of sound mind 
and memory, but feeling seriously admon- 
ished by the pains of my present sickness 
that my last end is approaching; and being 
anxious to settle and make certain the man- 
nerin which my property shall be disposed 


after my decease, do hereby make, publish, 
and declare my Last Will and Testament, in 
manner as follows; that is to say: 

“TI give, devise, and bequeath, to ANNA 
MARIA MAY, the adopted daughter of my 
housekeeper, Helen Roesselle, to have 
and to hold to her and her heirs forever, all 
the estate real and personal, of whatsoever 
name, kind, or nature, and wheresvever situ- 
ated, and by whomsoever held, of which I shall 
die seized: hereby constituting the said Anna 
my sole and only devisee and legatee, to the 
entire exclusion of all and every other person 
and persons whomsoever. 

“And in making this final disposition of 
my property, I hereby declare that I am 
moved so to do by a grateful recognition of 
the many acts of kindness which the said 
Anna has done in my behalf since she has 
been an inmate of my house, and in the un- 
wearying patience, more especially, with 
which she has watched at my bedside during 
the long and painful duration of this, my last 
sickness. 

“And I hereby appoint the said Helen 
Roesselle sole executrix of this, my last will 
and testament. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal, the twenty-first day of 
May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty.” 


Mr. Jenks read it through, and concluding 
the reading, saw that Augustus Maverick was 
attentively listening. 

“Is it just as you would have it?” the law- 
yer asked. “Do you want anything further 
in it?” 

“Tt is right,” was the whispered answer. 

“Who shall witness it? There must be 
two.” 

“You and the housekeeper.” 

Mr. Jenks called in the latter, and shut the 
door after her. Then holding up the writing, 
he placed it upon a large book, and put the 
pen into the benumbed hand that lay outside 
the coverlet. But its power was gone—it 
had hardly the force to move itself a foot in 
any direction, and the stiffened fingers re- 
fused to grasp the pen. In answer to the 
sick man’s mute appeal the lawyer took hold 
of the fingers, bent them about the quill, and 
guided them to write roughly the name “Au- 
gustus Maverick” opposite the seal. 

“Mr. Maverick, is this your last will an1 
testament?” the lawyer asked, in a louder 
voice than he had yet-used. <A slight move- 
ment of the head gave his assent. 
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“Do you wish Mrs. Roesselle and myself 
to subscribe it as witnesses ?” 

Another motion assented. The lawyer 
turned to the stand and added an attesting 
clause to the instrument; and then wrote his 
name and residence beneath it in large char- 
acters. Mrs. Roesselle followed with her sig- 
nature; and then Mr. Jenks folded the 
sheet, sealed it up in a large envelop, and in- 
dorsed upon the back the words, “Augustus 
Maverick’s Will—May 21, 1850.” 

“Where shall it be kept?” he inquired, 
holding it out toward the bed. 

The poor, helpless hands started and moved 
a little upon the coverlet as the paralytic 
strove to hold them forth and take the envel- 
op; but the effort was useless. 

“Put it under my pillow,” he whispered 
with fretful petulance. “ Mrs. Roesselle will 
take it when—when—I’m—dead.” 

The exertion of this interview, unusual 
and protracted as it was, had exhausted his 
slender strength; and he only saw that Mr. 
Jenks had complied with his directions, plac- 
ing the envelop between the sheet and the 
lower pillow, before he dropped off into a 
deep sleep. The lawyer exchanged a few 
words in whisper with the housekeeper, and 
the latter called in Mrs. Wadhams, who took 
her usual seat by the bed. Through the 
open door Laura saw Mr. Grayle composing 
himself sleepily upon a sofa. Mr. Jenks and 
Mrs. Roesselle left the room, and Laura si- 
lently traversed the passage, crept through 
the opening into the closet, and replaced the 
panel. A pencil of light through the key- 
hole of the closet-door told her that Mrs. 
Roesselle was lighting the lawyer down stairs. 
She waited until it had disappeared,, and 
nothing could be heard; and then piling 
back the rubbish upon the panel, and waiting 
an instant longer, for safety, she emerged 
from the closet, shut the door, and returned 
undiscovered to the chamber where her fath- 
er waited for her in torturing suspense. 

At the back door of the great hall on the 
first floor, as Mr. Jenks turned from Toby 
Small standing with the information, “ Yer 
hoss ready, sir,” to say good-night to Mrs. 
Roesselle, this man of hard facts and dry 
principles, who was not accustomed to be as- 
tonished at anything, was fairly startled into 
‘an abrupt expression to see the housekeeper’s 
face dreadfully pale, and a look of the most 
agonizing anxiety upon it. “Good heavens, 
madam, what is the matter?” heasked. “Are 
you ill?” 


“ No sir,” she said, in her usual tone. “But 
I want you to tell me, Mr. Jenks, to whom 
the will gives the property.” A surprised 
shake of the head answered her. “ You 
don’t know what right I have to ask,” she 
pleaded. “I hope and expect that it is just 
as it should be; but I know that fraud and 
wrong are waiting to deprive that person of 
the estate, if it can be accomplished. Sir, 
these influences are now, at this moment, 
beneath this roof! Ido not ask this infor- 
mation from mere curiosity, but that I may 
be able to protect the weak against the 
wicked and designing.” And then she re- 
peated the request with renewed earnestness, 

* Positively, I never did such a thing in my 
life!’ Mr. Jenks exclaimed., “ Why, madam, 
it’s unprofessional in the highest degree; I 
can’t think of it.” 

“ Consider,” urged she, “ that I am named 
executrix in the will, Consider that Augus- 
tus Maverick has at best but a very few hours 
to live, and that in those few hours the craft 
and subtlety of an unscrupulous man and 
woman will be actively at work to defeat the 
operation of this will—provided that its pro- 
visions are as I hope they are, and they can 
leave it. Perhaps I am over-anxious and 
over-fearful; but I can’t help it. I have 
prayed for a consummation that I hope is 
coming; I was hardy enough to tell that man 
what no one else could have told him, that he 
was dying, and must make his will; and I 
want to know whether he has done what he 
knows he should do—what I know he should 
do—but what I dared not ask him to do. 
Please tell me, Mr. Jenks; you have known 
me a great many years, and you surely can 
trust me.” 

“This is very extraordinary indeed,” re- 
plied the lawyer. “ All that you tell me is 
extraordinary, as well as surprising to me. 
As you observe, I have known you a great 
many years; and I know you can be trusted 
to an unlimited extent. Now I do not fear 

for a moment. that you would communicate 
this information to any person, or even the 
fact that you had it; I simply hesitate to vio- 
late a fixed rule of the profession. Yet the 
statements you make clearly show to me that 
if in any case such a revelation as you ask 
could be properly made, it would be under 
circumstances like these. You may be grati- 
fied to know, madam, that I am trusting you 
further than Andrew Jenks ever yet trusted 
any human being. The will gives the property 
to your adopted daughter, Miss May.” 
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“All of it?” 

“The whole.” 

“Thank you, sir, you have lightened my 
heart more than I can tell you. Your confi- 
dence is not misplaced.” 

“ Good-night, Mrs. Ruesselle.” 

“ Good-night, sir.” 

The housekeeper closed and locked the 
door after him, and an expression of trium- 
phant joy irradiated her face. The consum- 
mation for which she had prayed was at 
hand; Augustus Maverick had dong exactly 
the thing that she had not dared ask him to 
do, lest she should anger him against it. 
With a fervent “ thank God!” upon her lips 
she returned to the room where she had left 
her nephew, and where she proposed to alter- 
pate with him in watching out the night. 

And overhead, in Oliver Maverick’s cham- 
ber, there were two others who relieved each 
other through the long night in watching. 
Within one hour after Laura had placed her 
father in possession of the secret of the sick- 
chamber, the audacious plot was formed, the 
execution of which would give them all that 
they sought; and by turns they watched and 
listened with open door, sometimes in the 
hall, and sometimes on the stairs, for the ery, 
the flurry, the token, whatever it might be, 
that the soul of Augustus Maverick was quit- 
ting its miserable tenement. 

The token came not that night. The sun 
of another day rose upon the master of Mav- 
erick living, and the plot of the conspirators 
was changed in the: first hour of the new 
morning. 


VIII. 


Tue doctor was at the house before break- 
fast. He found his patient had been surely 
sinking during the night, and now lay in a 
kind of torpor from which he was awakened 
by the administration of another stimulant. 

“T think there is nothing further here for 
me to do,” he said to Mrs. Roesselle. “ Left 
alone, this man would certainly die before 
noon. He can be kept alive for some hours 
longer than that by stimulants, which you 
can give him as well as LA teaspoonful of 
brandy once an hour, or oftener, will prolong 
his existence a little, and you can give it as 
often as he appears to sink. I will call to- 
morrow morning, but I do not expect to find 
him alive.” 

Roscoe Grayle did not join the others at 
the breakfast table, having volunteered te 


continue his watch until Anna could relieve 
him. The rest were all present; and such a 
breakfast as that this mansion had never 
seen. People who were plotting and coun- 
ter-plotting against each other sat at the same 
board, with an assumed cordiality that to a 
stranger might have passed for the real senti- 
ment, and conversed with a hollow politeness 
upon indifferent topics, when anxiety was 
preying on their hearts in regard to a matter 
of transcendent importance in which their 
interests were hostile to the point of enmity. 
But as we often cloak our feelings and smooth 
our fears in the company of those whom we 
could secretly wish buried under Mont Blanc, 
so did this company sip their coffee and eat 
their toast with sweet, and gracious, and cor- 
dial smiles. 

Mrs. Roesselle appeared at the head of the 
table, and presided over it with matronly 
grace and unruffled benignity. She had 
some difficulty in repressing that smile of 
quiet triumph, as she thought of the events 
of the night; but self-control was with her a 
matter of habit, and no one could have told 
from the appearance of her face that she had 
any recent cause for either joy or sorrow. 
Her bearing was so different from that of the 
previous day that Oliver Maverick had no 
difficulty in understanding from it that she 
not only knew the fact that his brother had 
made his will, but also who was the party 
most interested in it. And with his own face 
expressing an unlimited quantity of polite 
and complalsant deference, he thought behind 
his inverted coffee-cup—Ah, madam—if you 
only knew of all that happened in this house 
last night! 

Anna May, as unsuspicious as she was un- 
informed of the events of the night, or any 
of them, and utterly ignorant that those 
events had made herself an object of jealous 
care as well as of bitter hatred to some of 
those about her, and knowing only that these 
were unwelcome guests at Maverick, to be 
treated with courtesy but not with any excess 
of hospitality, strove to maintain a quiet, 
commonplace conversation with Laura. It 
was their first meeting; Laura had almost 
forgotten that her father had mentioned to 
her at the cottage the existence of such a per- 
son; and when she had heard the name read 
on the previous night from the will, she could 
not at first recall where she had heard it be- © 
fore. To tell what anger, what unconquerable 
passion Laura Maverick smothered down at 
the sight of this simple charity-child, as she 
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considered her, to whom her uncle had chosen 
to give his estate in preference to those of 
near kin to him, would be impossible. She 
was just equal to the task, and no more; and 
when, in addition to this, her sense suggested 
to her that prudence as well as policy required 
her to meet Anna May half way in her efforts 
at sociability, she found a harder task before 
her than she had ever been required to per- 
form. And but for that wild ambition in her 
heart, her determination to succeed, and the 
thought of the darling purpose itself that 
had brought her here, she never could have 
succeeded as she did in wearing the mask. 
In short, these people met around that table, 
and acted a better play with greater skill 
than my reader and I can ever hope to see 
on theatrical boards. 

A female servant brought in the coffee- 
urn, and took her place behind the house- 
keeper’s chair, as if to wait on the tabie; 
but Mrs. Roesselle remarked to her: 

“You need not stay, Jane; we will help 
ourselves. I want you to be in readiness to 
attend to the wants of Mr. and Miss Maver- 
ick to-day.” 

The girl said “ Yes, ma’am,” and left the 
room. 

“I hope, madam,” Oliver Maverick re- 
marked, with excessive deference in his tone, 
“that you are not suffering yourself to be 
discommoded in this very inconsiderable 
matter of attendance upon us. I do assure 
you that Jerry has waited upon us with the 
most scrupulous fidelity, and that he is in 
every respect satisfactory. Is not this true, 
Laura?” 

“ Most certainly, father.” 

“T regret to say, however,” the housekeep- 
er dryly said, “that circumstances will pre- 
vent his further attendayce upon you.” 

Oliver Maverick instantly fortified himself 
for a disagreeable revelation, and simply 
remarked, 

“Au?” 

It was an exclamation that was not in the 
least expressive of curiosity ; it simply seemed 
to fall into the current of conversation to give 
it direction. Mrs. Roesselle was looking 
straight at him, and he knew it; and antici- 
pating what was coming, he trod warningly 
upon Laura’s slipper under the table, and 
begged Miss May to pass the butter. 

“TI found him too officious to suit me, and 
I discharged him,” said the lady. 

Mr. Maverick simply said he was sorry, for 
the man’s sake; and Laura observed to Miss 


May that it was difficult indeed to get along 
with most servants. 

The good housekeeper had purposely de- 
livered this piece of domestic news at this 
time, expecting to startle one or both of her 
guests into the exhibition of something more 
than a passing interest in the matter; and 
she most signally failed. She did not cause 
even a ripple of excitement or interest at 
the table; and it required some effort on her 
part to conceal the disappointment which 
she felt at the result. 

“TI have entirely mistaken them,” she 
thought, “ or they are both well skilled in the 
cunning of wary rascals.” 

The information, however, was true, as 
Oliver Maverick subsequently satisfied him- 
self. Toby Small, jealously watchful of the 
interests of Mrs. Roesselle, who was the old 
fellow’s best friend and particular favorite, 
had observed with increasing curio~iiy the 
inguisitiveness of his son, between whom 
and the old man there was nothing like af- 
fection; and his conduct at the stable partic- 
ularly excited Toby’s attention. “Tl know 
more about this,” the old man determined; 
and upon his return from the village with 
Mr. Jenks, he came directly into the house, 
leaving the horses to be cared for by the hos- 
tler. It was somewhat difficult for the old 
man to get about, and he was some time in 
satisfying himself that Jerry had gone up 
stairs; and when he had done this he re- 
solved to follow, thinking that if the house- 
keeper found him above, where he was never 
expected to be, he would simply tell her his 
suspicions, and what he was after. The 
result of his investigations was communicated 
to Mrs. Roesselle very soon after she arose in 
the morning. 

“T thought summat was up,-marm, from 
Jerry’s sneaking way and great cur‘osity 
lately; and I watched him. I got into a dark 
corner of the hall, and saw him come down 
very slily from above, and skulk into the room. 
Pretty soon after you came up from below 
with your black box, and went in too; and 
then I thought Master Jerry’d be caught at 
his tricks. But I guess he wasn’t, for pretty 
soon he comes out as sly as ever, and scuttles 
back up stairs again. It’s my opinion, marm, 
that he was sent down by them people to find 
out what neither he nor they had any busi- 
ness to know; and I’m in duty bound to tell 
you about it.” 

The housekeeper dismissed honest Toby 
with her thanks; and forthwith summoned 
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Jerry. He came directly, and she abruptly 
charged him with spying over the house in the 
employment of Oliver Maverick. The charge 
was so unexpected that the man exhibited 
much confusion; and without waiting for 
any explanation, he was summarily dis- 
charged and ordered to quit the house at 
once. At the house of a friend in the neigh- 
borhood he awaited the issue of the events 
at Maverick, in which he had up to the time 
borne an important, if despicable part. 

The incident will illustrate how wide-awake 
the housekeeper had become to the probable 
designs of her troublesome guests, and how 
jealously she regarded their actions. Noth- 
ing but the very greatest offence ever caused 
the dismissal of one of the established and 
trusted servants of the house, and neither 
herself nor Mr. Terry, in his supervision of 
the out-door laborers, ever exercised this 
power without what they deemed ample 
cause. Nor had the housekeeper any doubt 
as to the propriety of her action in this case 
until she saw how coolly the news of his dis- 
missal was heard by those whom she supposed 
to be chiefly concerned in it. ; 

“TI don’t know what to think of them,” 
was her afterthought. “If be was their spy, 
and if they have any sinister designs here, 
the step I have taken ought to disarrange 
their plans; and the knowledge of it ought 
to make them show some confusion. But 
here they are, as cool as though I had said 
nothing more than good-morning. Perhaps 
Iam mistaken about Jerry. No matter; if 
I am it is a mistake on the right side, I 
could not with prudence have done*anything 
else; and I can set myself right about Jerry 
when I discover that he has been wronged. 
A few hours will show.” 

The meal was concluded without any ref- 
erence having been made to the condition of 
Augustus Maverick, although it was apparent 
to Laura that the girl had been sent away 
from the table lest some allusion might be 
made which was not for the servants’ ears. 
Mrs. Roesselle arose, and the others with her; 
and as they left the room, Oliver Maverick 
said to her, aside: 

“T have heard nothing as yet, this morning, 
of the condition of my brother.” 

“The doctor has seen him again,” was the 
reply, “and thinks that his end is fast 
approaching.” 

“T hope and trust that we shall have timely 
warning of the moment.” 

“You have my word to that effect,” was 


the reply; and giving him no opportunity for 
further conversation, the housekeeper pre- 
ceded him up stairs, and went to relieve Mr. 
Grayle. The latter lingered in the hall a 
moment as he saw Laura Maverick and her 
father going up to their room; and when 
they were out of sight, he descended to his 
breakfast, and found Anna May at the coffee- 
urn, the housekeeper having requested her to 
remain. The young man was as far from 
entertaining any suspicions of the night be- 
fore as Anna herself; saving that he knew of 
the visit of a professional-looking gentleman, 
and readily divined the general object of his 
visit. That was all. 

Again in private, Oliver Maverick and his 
daughter conferred anxiously together. 

“We can easily see that our object is sus- 
pected,” he said, “and that a vigilant watch 
is being kept over the chamber where Augus- 
tus lies. And itis perfectly clear to me that if 
we are ever admitted to that chamber before 
he dies, and before the will is removed from 
his pillow, it must be by some other agency 
than that of this lynx-eyed housekeeper. 
She knows exactly what we would do if we 
had the chance, and exactly what is necessa- 
ry for her to do to keep that chance from us; 
and she is doing it with a vengeance, Our 
plan is a bold one, and promises success, if 
we only have an opportunity to try it. But 
how do we know that he will live till night? 
He is liable to drop off at any moment; and 
then farewell to all our hopes. Laura, we 
are playing for too high a stake to risk what 
may happen if we remain all day in this room. 
We—one of us, certainly—must be near that 
chamber, to take advantage of what may at 
any instant happen.” 

She looked at him in thoughtful silence. 

“T can risk the night, if we do not reach it 
as we hope; but the day may defeat us.” 

“Tt must not,” her father returned. “ Write 
her a note, and send Jane down with it. 
Offer to help them in the sick-room. I want 
to see what she will say; and I have another 
card, if that fails.” ; 

A few moments later the girl tapped at ‘he 
outer door of the suite of rooms, and delivered 
to the housekeeper a note that read as 
follows: 

“ Miss Maverick sends her compliments to 
Mrs. Roesselle, and begs that she may be 
allowed to participate in the watchings and 
labors of her uncle’s sick-room. She is very 
anxious to be of assistance at this time, and 
hopes that the relation in which she stands 
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to Mr. Augustus Maverick will p‘ead power- 
fully with Mrs. Roesselle for her request. 
Her uncle has never seen her, and cannot 
know her; and if any fear is felt that he 
might recognize her from resemblance to her 
father, she can remain out of his sight. But 
she prays the privilege, if Mrs. Roesselle must 
so consider it, of exercising the duty of a 
niece.” - 

The answer quickly came back, pencilled 
on the same paper. It simply said: 

“Miss Maverick’s offer is declined, with 
thanks. Her uncle now has all necessary 
attention.” 

Laura read the words, anc handed the 
paper to her father. He read them; and 
remarking: 

“Now for my other card,” left the room. 
Descending the stairs, he met Mrs. Roesselle 
in the hall. 

“ My dear madam,” he said, with animation 
and earnestness, “I know you are incapable 
of wronging us, particularly at so solemn a 
time as this; but I feel, and my daughter 
feels, that as you have located us in this 
house, the death of my brother may happen 
in such a way that it will give us life-long re- 
proach. You know he is liable to expire at 
any moment, and a minute of time may be 
precious beyond thought to us. I do not ask 
that we may be introduced to his bedside be- 
fore the final agony arrives; but, O: madam, 
you who have seen death before know how 
rapid is his work. When that last struggle 
begins he will have expired. You mean well, 
my dear madam; but do you not see that it 
is cruel to piace us in this position? Our 
hearts are intent upon seeing his face a mo- 
ment ere he passes away, that in that awful 
time, since it cannot be before, we may be 
reconciled. Only allow us to make sure that 
we may be with him at that moment, so 
important to us and to him.” 

“What do you propose?” Mrs. Roesselle 
asked. 

“At least, that you allow us to occupy the 
outer room of those three. We can then be 
at the bedside at an instant’s warning.” 

Again did the housekeeper penetrate the 
flimsy pretext; more distinctly than at any 
moment since the entry of these people into 
the house did she realize what was the secret 
purpose that broughtthem. Could they have 
discovered, she asked herself, the secret of 
that sick chamber?—and she answered her- 
self that it was impossible. She had herself 
hardly, and with much difficulty reached the 


assurance that she knew it; and how could 
these people gain that knowledge? They 
coald not—they had not—so she thought; 
but it was quite possible that Jerry Small had 
reported to them the arrival of the lawyer, 
and from that knowledge they might draw a 
broad inference that they were cut off from 
the estate. And now, swiftly upon the heels 
of this discovery, and the loss of their service- 
able spy, came the bold request that they 
might be admitted to the immediate prox- 
imity of the dying man’s chamber. 

What did it mean? Only one thing, as she 
thought. It was the desperate attempt of a 
desperate man and woman, to place them- 
selves in a position of advantage, where any 
unforeseen accident might be turned to their 
account, by almost any desperate step. 

All this flashed through her active mind 
while Oliver Maverick was pronouncing the 
words of his request. An emphatic no was 
on her tongue. It was not uttered when the 
same fear that had opened the door of the 
house for their ingress restrained her, and 
presently opened the door of the first room of 
the suite also to them. 

It was the fear of what the world would 
say. Not fear for ‘herself; evil report had 
done with her, and would not attack her 
when it could strike so shining:a mark as the 
young ‘and beautiful mistress of Maverick. 
For the day was coming—nay, it might come 
with the morrow—when Anna ‘May, dear to 
her by trials and sufferings, aud long, secret 
heart-agonies endured for her, which she 
prayed God that the girl might never know— 
would ‘hold the title of all that Augustus 
Maverick had owned; and it'was against ‘her 
that the slander would be trumpeted far and 
wide, if this request of Oliver Maverick was 
now deuied. 

“Ah yes—she’s rich enough; but -a curse 
will follow the property that’s got in that 
way! She barred the door against his 
own brother and niece, in ‘his dying hour, 
when she knew that he’d have willed it all to 
them, but that he thought them too proud to 
come and be reconciled.” 

That was the slander that Mrs. Roesselle 
foresaw and feared. And still, she might 
have overridden that fear, had it seemed at 
that moment necessary; but it did seem to 
her that she might with perfect safety allow 
the request. She reflected that she had 
nothing to fear. The sick-room should be 
rigidly guarded to the last; her strong, willing 
nephew would be with her between it and 
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the feeble man before her; she would take 
the will into her possession immediately, 
when all was over; there was absolutely no 
risk. 

“You may occupy that room, if you insist,” 
she replied. “ You will'find no conveniences 
there for sleeping.” . 

She proceeded on her way amid his profuse 
outpouring of thanks; and she returned to 
the rooms very little disturbed by the occur- 
rence. But had she known all ‘that this 
“feeble man” knew; had she even suspected 
the nature of his plot! 


1X. 


JANE SHOREY, the girl who had been as- 
signed by the housekeeper to wait upon 
Oliver Maverick and his daughter, after the 
discovery of the treachery of Jerry Small, 
had been in service at Maverick about two 
years. Contrary to the usual custom, she 
had been employed without being required to 
produce references or recommendations; but 
her distress and her pitiful story had pleaded 
so powerfully with the lady that she had 
taken her on trial. Up to this time she had 
found no cause to regret it. A more faithful, 
industrious and mannerly servant than she 
had never been at the mansion; and had 
Mrs. Roesselle been asked to name one of her 
many servants who upon the whole bore the 
best character for all that is desirable ina 
servant, she would have unhesitatingly 
selected Jane Shorey. She was a quiet, un- 
obtrusive girl of twenty-four or five, withra 
plain face and an old look about it which 
plainly showed suffering. Her story to the 
housekeeper was that she ‘had been thrown 
upon the world destitute by the sudden death 
of her husband in New York; that she was 
unable to obtain honorable employment there, 
and had walked from the city all'the way to 
Maverick Mansion. She came forlorn, sad, 
weary and ‘hungry, and appealed pitifully ‘to 
Mrs. Roesselle to take her in. 

“T know I cannot do much at first, ma’am,” 
she frankly said; “but I can learn, and after 
a while I will be as useful to you as though I 
had always known about housework. I will 
work for my board, only, as long as you think 
I ought to; and if I can only find a home 
here, I will give all my heart to serving you 
well.” 

This happened two years before Augustus 
Maverick was laid upon the bed from which 
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he was destined to be carried only to his 
grave; and most nobly had the girl rendered 
‘her pledge. She was always shy, almost 
‘timorous in her manner, and ‘was never liked 
among the servants; but her quickness, her 
fidelity, and her scrupulously exact perform- 
ance of her duties soon raised her high in the 
estimation of Mrs. Roesselle. And when the 
latter had made the astonishing discovery of 
‘the defection of Jerry Small, she unhesitating- 
‘ly selected Jane as the proper person to wait 
upon the guests. She had peculiar reasons 
for this selection. The girl had an unac- 
countable shyness of all strangers, aud 
Studiously avoided them whenever they ap- 
peared in the house. This peculiarity, com- 
bined with her general fidelity, entirely 
satisfied the housekeeper that the girl could 
not be induced to have any communication 
with those whom she was to wait upon, ex- 
cept such as was barely necessary to enable 
her 'to attend to their wants. 

And yet, of all the servants at Maverick, 
had the good housekeeper asked her guests to 
name the one who should replace Jerry 
Small, they would have chosen Jane Shorey! 
And nothing that Mrs. Roesselle could have 
blindly done would have so much favored 
the plot that had ‘that morning been matured 
in Oliver Maverick’s chamber, as this an- 
nouncement made by the housekeeper at the 
breakfast-table, to the secret delight of both 
of the conspirators. For of that plot, Jane 
Shorey already constituted a most important, 
if a most unwilling part. 

It was the regular duty of Jane to see that 
each meal was properly put on the table and 
served; and this duty she generally attended 
te in person. She was present in the dining- 
room on the previous afternoon when Laura 
Maverick and her father entered it; and it 
was with a start and a clrill of horror that she 
recognized the former. But neither by word, 
look, nor gesture did Laura show that she 
knew her, and poor Jane, trembling and 
almost sick with apprehension for the conse- 
quences to herself of this discovery, was 
nearly reassured by the manner of the young 
lady, before the conclusion of the meal. 
Poor Jane, indeed! She was destined to be 
speedily undeceived, and to learn that the 
dread that had for two years haunted her had 
overtaken her at last. As Mrs. Roesselle and 
Mr. Maverick passed from the room, Laura 
lingered a little, unperceived by the former— 
lingered just long enough to speak a few 
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words of terrible, crushing purport to the 
girl. 

“I know you,” Laura said, in a low voice 
across the table. “Would you wish me to 
tell your mistress all that I know about you?” 

“O miss! for the love of God—” 

She broke off her speech abruptly, and 
stood with clasped hands and imploring eyes 
before her tyrant. 

“Hush!” Laura whispered, imperiously. 
“Don’t whisper another loud word, or I'll be- 
tray you on the spot! I have something for 
you to do; if you will do it faithfully, I will 
not disturb you in your place here, and will 
allow Mrs. Roesselle to go on thinking that 
you are all you seem to be; refuse, and she 
shall know the whole story. Is it your busi- 
ness here to see to the serving of the meals? 
You need not speak; answer with your 
head.” 

The girl made an affirmative sign. 

“Good! I thought so. Make some errand 
to come up into the third story hall in half 
an hour, and [ will see you there; and do not 
breathe a word of this to any one.” 

The girl had obeyed; she could do nothing 
else; and in that brief interview, carried on 
in whispers, Laura Maverick informed her of 
the part she was to perform in the drama of 
the plotters whenever called upon. It was all 
one to Laura that her uncle might die with- 
out making a will, and the necessity for the 
services of the girl be obviated; she knew 
that she held her in such fear that she dared 
not whisper a word of the plot to any one. 
Piteously, and with tears, did Jane Shorey 
beg that this might not be required of her; 
sternly, breathlessly, did Laura Maverick 
exact it; and she went down again to her 
tasks, shrinking with miserable dread from 
the treachery imposed upon her, sad, and 
almost weary of life—yet bound by the cruel 
will of her tyrant. 

Such was the condition of affairs when the 
father and daughter transferred themselves to 
the outer room of the suite about ten o’clock, 
shortly after the interview of Oliver Maverick 
and the housekeeper. They brought down 
with them books, one of which the former 
appeared to be industriously reading through 


’ the entire day; while Laura did nothing but 


hem handkerchiefs, with rapid fingers and 
downcast eyes. Tosee them as Mrs. Roes- 
selle saw them sitting in that room, a dozen 
times during the day, it might naturally have 
been thought that the energies of the one 


were absorbingly bent on finishing the book 
before dark, and of the other, on bemnning 
the greatest possible number of handkerchiets 
before night. The housekeeper purposely 
made errands through the room, that she 
might observe them; but their conduct was 
a perfect mask to their designs. But she 
doubted not that nothing passed unnoticed 
within the limits of their vision, nothing un- 
heard within the reach of their ears. 

The sick-room was occupied during the 
day by the nurse, who never left it for a mo- 
ment; the middle room by Mr. Grayle, who 
never left that for a moment; their meals 
being served them where they were. The 
housekeeper kept on tbe alert all day, passing 
from one room to another, secretly confident 
of the result of this strange game of cross- 
purposes, and yet unavoidably anxious. And 
indeed she must have been more or less than 
human if she had not been anxious. The 
good or the ill fortune of a cherished object 
of years of anxiety and patient, hopeful 
working and waiting depended upon the 
happenings beneath that roof of the next few 
hours. 

Dinner was served at three o’clock, and at- 
tended only by Mrs. Roesselle and Mr. Mav- 
erick. Either from inclination or the direction 
of the former, Anna remained in the middle 
room with Mr. Grayle; and Laura Maverick 
pleaded a headache, and did not come below 
stairs. There was very little said, and very 
little eaten by the two who faced each other 
from the ends of the long table. There was 
np more superfluois politeness on the part of 
Oliver Maverick; he found himself unable to 
play the active hypocrite, as the end ap- 
proached, and his feelings labored under 
a greater tension of excitement. A more 
useless dinner for any practical purpose, was 
never served at Maverick. 

The afternoon passed slowly away, with the 
happening of nothing noticeable, excepting 
that Mrs. Wadhams observed, and called Mrs. 
Roesselle’s attention to the fact, that the 
patient was steadily sinking. The sagacity 
of the physician was amply verified; nothing 
but the oft-repeated doses of brandy kept the 
fluttering spirit within the poor weak body, 
which was ready at last to release its hold. 
But it was evident to both the women that 
the vital forces would shortly be beyond the 
reach of stimulants, and that the end must 
come this night. 

When tea was quietly announced, Mrs. 
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Roesselle, Laura, and Anna May took their 
places at the table. 

“My father wishes me to excuse his 
absence,” said the daughter. “He has no 
appetite, and an interesting book.” 

The lady at the head of the table very 
slightly bowed, Anna, still ignorant of any 
suspicions of wrong on the part of the guests, 
as Mrs. Roesselle was designedly keeping her 
so, talked upon ordinary subjects; and Laura, 
better able to control herself than was her 
father, conversed with her, without the least 
show of anxiety. As they took their seats, 
Jane Shorey entered with the tea-urn; and 
as she bent to place it upon the tray before 
Mrs. Roesselle, the latter observed that her 
face was very pale. 

“ Jane—what is the matter?” 

The question was a quick and peremptory 
one; the girl looked up, faltered—and became 
aware that Miss Maverick’s hateful, colorless 
eyes were fixed menacingly upon her. The 
three at the table were looking at her; but 
those eyes—she could almost feel them! 

“Nothing at all, ma’am,” she answered, 
repressing her agitation in obedience to the 
menace. “I felt a little faint once this after- 
noon, but I don’t think anything of it.” 

“You are not sick, I hope?” Laura in- 
quired; and groaning and writhing in spirit 
because of the dreadful bonds that bound her 
to this woman’s will, Jane helped her in the 
deception, as she was at the moment helping 
her in a monstrous villany, and answered 
humbly and gratefully, as became a servant, 
that she was not. 

The tea was served, with the slight addi- 
tion of edibles that appropriately supplement- 
ed a late dinner; and at a pause in the 
conversation Anna remarked that Laura’s 
cup stood untasted before her. 

“Do you drink no tea?” Anna asked. 

“No,” was the reply, “ my headache forbids 
it. With most people, I know, it is soothing; 
with me it is stimulating, and always increases 
the pain of my headache.” 

With this bold falsehood smoothly uttered, 
the speaker turned to Mrs. Roesselle, to hear 
her direct Jane to carry a cup of tea and 
some cakes up to Mr. Grayle. The girl left 
the room to obey the direction, and paused 
and looked back through the open door when 
in sight of Laura Maverick’s face only. She 
gave one last pitiful look at that face; at the 
last moment, she thought, there might be 
some mercy in that cold beautiful face. She 
looked in vain; she might as well have sought 
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for a sympathetic expression in the bare wall 
behind her. Those eyes fastened her look 
upon them, and commanded her as plainly 
as speech could have done it, to obey— 
to hesitate at her peril. And desperately, 
hopelessly, Jane Shorey proceeded with the 
work which she knew must cut her off from 
Maverick and cast her out upon the world 
again. 

In the solitude of her room that night, 
with bitter tears and bitter regrets, the poor 
girl prepared for her secret departure. She 
packed a satchel with her clothing; and then 
with a pencil wrote her farewell to her 
mistress: 


“TI don’t know what great wickedness I’ve 
helped to do to-night,” were her words. “I 
pray it may not be a great one, for I shall be 
as guilty as the worst about it. It’s killing 
me, ma’am, to think how ungrateful you'll 
think I am for all your kindness; but as God 
knows me, they’re forcing me toit. I’m in 
their power; I can’t help myself; they know 
something of me that would send me to the 
State Prison if they caught me, for it happen- 
ed while I was serving in a house in the city 
where one of them was visiting. I ran away 
because I knew they'd arrest me; I thought 
they'd never find me here, and I have lived 
honest and tried to do right since I came. 
But it’s no use; they’d hand me over to the 
law if I refused to obey them; God help me, 
ma’am, I'm forced to betray you. I might 
stay, now I’ve done their will, and nothing 
ever would be said; but I can’t see your kind 
face to-morrow; I don’t dare to stay and see 
what I’ve helped them do. Try to forgive 
me, ma’am, and I'll forever pray for you and 
dear Miss Anna. JANE SHOREY.” 


The sheet upon which she wrote was 
rudely folded and directed, and pinned to 
her unruffled pillow. Poor, outcast and a 
criminal she had come to Maverick; poor, 
outcast and a criminal she left it, and saw it 
no more. 


x. 


THE great clock in the lower hall at Mav- 
erick struck the hour of ten. The sound of 
its striking reached Oliver Maverick and his 
daughter as they sat in the outer room of the 
suite. Both suspended their employment to- 
gether; book and handkerchief were laid 
down, and the conspirators looked eagerly 
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into each other’s face. It was the pre- 
arranged hour for action. 

About one hour before, Mrs. Roesselle had 
passed through their room into the hall, and 
almost immediately passed back. She had 
found them engaged as- before; and after 
closing *the door between them and the 
middle room, she sank into a chair, and 
looked about her, bewildered and terrified. 

“TI wonder what possesses me?” she mur- 
mured; and her voice seemed wrenched with 
an effort from her tongue. “I feel as though 
I must sleep; but I can’t—I wont yield to 
this weakness. And they are both as sleepy 
as I am,” she continued, looking from her 
nephew to Anna May. “J’ll go and see how 
Mrs. Wadhams—” 

Her tongue refused her further speech; she 
half rose from her chair, and instantly settled 
back in it, entirely overcome. And when, 
just as the great clock had finished striking 
ten, the door that she had last closed noise- 
lessly and slowly opened, and Oliver Maverick 
peered inty the room, a sight met his eyes 
that gave him unbounded satisfaction. The 
three occupants of the room were fast asleep ; 
Anna lying upon the lounge, Roscoe Grayle 
with his head down upén the table, and the 
housekeeper sitting bolt upright in the chair. 
The three were sound asleep, as their heavy 
breathing showed. 

Laura came to the door, and looked at the 
scene. Triumph shone and sparkled in her 
eye, a bright flush colored her face, and her 
hands were clasped nervously together. 

“It is all right now!” she said, to her 


father, under her breath. “Let me go at 


once.” 

He opened the door a trifle wider, and she 
passed through and noiselessly across the 
room, avoiding the least contact with any of 
the sleepers. The knob of the sick-room 
door was in her hand; she turned it with a 
gentle and silent pressure, and opening the 
door a few inches, she eagerly looked in. 
Her face appeared again, to telegraph to her 
father by its broad smile of exultation that 
all within was as she wished; and crossing 
the threshold, she reclosed the door behind 
her. 

She was in the sick-room; in the presenco 
of the uncle whom she had never seen; in 
the presence of the will! Before moving a 
step, she took a quick, comprehensive survey 
of the apartment. A lamp burned dimly on 
the table; between it and the bed was Mrs. 
Wadbams, asleep in her chair, and giving un- 


mistakable evidence of the fact by a vocal 
effort. The drear, thin face of Augustus 
Maverick lay upon the pillow; his eyes were 
closed; he lay without motion or sign, and 
apparently shared the sleep of the others. 

Laura Maverick waited not an instant, 
Stepping lightly to the bedside, she ran her 
hand underneath the pillows; and her heart 
leaped as her fingers encountered an envelop, 
She withdrew it, and read upon the outside, 
“Augustus Maverick’s will—May 21, 1850.” 

Won—won! Easily, lightly won—the ob- 
ject of her anxiety, the perfection of her 
hopes! She grasped it tightly, and turned to 
leave the room; something detained the skirt 
of her dress; and looking again towards the 
bed she saw with a chill of dismay that the 
stiffened fingers of the dying man had closed 
upon her skirt, while his eyes, wide open and 
staring, looked wildly into her face. 

For a moment she stood perfectly still and 
looked at him. With desperate presence of 
mind in this frightful crisis, it occurred to 
her that he might have sunk so far by this 
time as to have lost the power of utterance 
entirely, and she eagerly but calmly watched 
his face. The bony hand had not relinquished 
its hold upon her dress; and over the corpse- 
like face spasms of acute agony ran as the 
sufferer strove to give utterance to his 
thought. Once—and though he groaned 
with pain, he could not speak. Twice; and 
the muscles of his face worked and wrestled 
as he uttered some meaningless gibberish. 
Thrice; and in a low but perfectly distinct 
tone he said, “ Who are you?” 

His tongue was captive to his will again, 
and as he spoke and tightened his hold upon 
her dress, his eyes rested in alarm upon the 
envelop that the intruder held in her hand. 
The position of Laura Maverick at that mo- 
ment was most desperate, and she promptly 
resorted to the most desperate course that 
presented itself. 

“TI am Laura Maverick, your niece, and 
daughter of your brother, Oliver Maverick. I 
have your will here in my hand; and holding 
it with the full knowledge of all that it con- 
tains, I ask you, uncle, to do us justice!” 
She spoke low, but her voice thrilled with a 
passionate and eager earnestness as she went 
on. “Let us all forget the past, Uncle 
Augustus; let us forget and forgive; and 
after that, you will tell me to burn up this 
will—wont you, uncle? You don’t mean, 
you can’t mean, to give all your property to a 
servant, a miserable dependant, like this 
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Anna May! Think of us, uncle; of your 
brother Oliver, and me, his daughter! We 
are near of kin to you; we have the same 
blood, and—think of my mother—” 

At the repeated mention of the name of 
Oliver Maverick, the eyes of the dying man 
lit up with a sudden light of baleful fury; and 
coolly gathering his little remaining strength 
while she spoke, he interrupted her with a 
wild, terrible scream that rang and echoed 
through the rooms of the mansion like the 
high note of a bugle. It burst like a knell 
upon the ears of Laura Maverick, and she 
turned again to fly; and again she found her- 
self detained by the vicelike grasp of those 
long fingers. The noise and stir in the next 
room admonished her that public discovery 
was inevitable, and she had only time to con- 
ceal the envelop in the bosom of her dress, 
when the door was thrown open and her 
father sprang in, followed immediately by 
Roscoe Grayle, Mrs. Roesselle and Anna 
May. Of all the sleepers, only the old nurse 
failed to awaken under the pressure of that 
awful cry from the deathbed. 

There was not one of them but noted the 
presence of Laura Maverick; but before the 
anger and alarm of most of them could assert 
itself in words, the attention of them all was 
engrossed by the appearance of Augustus 
Maverick. Repeated spasms shook his frame ; 
his fingers loosed their hold of the dress, his 
breath came hard and in gasps, and the col 
dew of death started out upon his forehe 
as he strove to speak. He seemed to take no 
note of the presence of his brother; but his 
eyes wandered from face to face with a long- 
ing, wistful look, while he struggled with 
Death, to keep him at bay a moment more. 
Mrs. Roesselle hastened to force a few drops 
of brandy between his teeth, and raised him 
from the pillow. Then, very faintly, he said: 

“Where’s Anna? I want her.” 

She had been hidden by the others, but 
now came to the bedside. His eyes bright- 
ened as he saw her, and the motions of his 
hands showed her that he wished her to take 
them in her own. She did so, and he gasped 
with difficulty: 

“ My last words—bear witness! This girlis 
my own daughter! She’s to have it all—will 
—will—” 


He said no more; speech failed him, and 
he looked at Laura with a stern, savage eye. 
He entered his final sleep soon after, with. his 
head on Anna’s bosom, and that last expres- 
sion of mingled rage and entreaty stereotyped 
upon his features. 

In the midst of the first confusion caused 
by the death, Laura Maverick turned and left 
the room, followed by her father. 

With one hand Mrs. Roesselle closed the 
eyelids of the dead, and with the other she 
reached beneath the pillow for the will. With 
a voice of the utmost concern and astonish- 
ment, she informed her nephew that the will 
was gone; and suddenly losing all her forti- 
tude ar! resolution in this dreadful discovery, 
she t'.rew herself down upon the floor, and 
burst. into tears. Anna, bewildered by the 
astounding disclosure that she had just heard, 
kuelt by her and tried to learn the cause of 
her grief; but she shook her head despond- 
ingly, and sobbed and cried more bitterly. 
Never had Anna seen her so completely 
broken down before. 

“Tm weeping for you, child, not for my- 
self,” was her answer. “It’s hard—it’s too 
hard! Please God, it can’t stay so; there 
will be a way out of this villany yet.” So 
she said, but her looks and words denied her, 
for she continued to weep and sob over her 
hopes so cruelly shattered; and from time to 
time she moamed out the words, “'Too hard— 
too hard!” 

Laura Maverick and her father hurried up | 
stairs into her chamber, with a lamp which 
one of them snatched from the table below. 
Oliver Maverick received with greedy hands 
the envelop from his daughter, tore it open, 
and satisfied himself at once that this was the 
veritable will. His eyes burned; his teeth 
were set together, and his lips compressed, as 
he allowed one corner of the sheet to fall into 
the flame of the lamp. He held it in his 
hand while it blazed up, and both will and 
envelop were quickly consumed to the last 
scrap and corner. With the utmost care he 
gathered the ashes and blew them out of the 
window; and then clasping Laura wildly in 
his arms he exclaimed: 

“Tt is ours now—all, all ours!” 
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“ Of all sad words from to’ oor pan. ead 
The saddest are these: ‘1t might have been. 
There’s a bright golden light in the long ago, 

Flooding the river and shore; 
The river whose waters gently flow 
Beside Beaver Cottage door; 
There’s a bank that is green with waving grass, 
And roses and lilac’s bloom; 
And eyes drink in beauty whenever they pass 
In the mystic twilight gloom. 
Ah! memory holds sway, o’er my heart to-day 
The dead come back from the tomb! 


There were hopes I nursed lovingly long ago, 
Buds gathered carefully there, 
To adorn the bare walls with a sweet rich glow 
. Of beautiful flowers, and rare; 
And I seem to hear the patter of feet, 
Her children climbing the stair; 
And I seem to see the lips that greet 
My own, their kisses to spare. [to sleep, 
And the tears they weep, when she puts them 
Without her allotted share. 


Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 


THE DEAD PAST. 


BY ABBIE WHEELER. 


There are dreams that were beautiful to me— 
Bright visions of girlhood’s grace; 

And the tears are sacred I shed for thee. 
Dreams Time never can efface! 

And thus I weave ever the web of life 
With smiles, and tears, and a dream, 

Till my soul cries out with its weight of strife 
That creeps o’er the years’ dark stream— 

And I lower the blind on my heart, for I find 
Things are not what they seem! 


I will shut out the beautiful long ago— 
Lock my heart with a golden key; 

I will listen no more to the gentle flow 
Of that sweet-voiced memory; 

I will shut out the sight of that cottage there 
On the Beaver’s bank and fen, 


' The sight of those beautiful flowers so rare— 


And think that “ It might have been;” 
And my dear dead Past shall rest at last, 
Away from the Future’s ken, 


Up through the lush meadows, across a 
velvety, fern-bordered upland, winding round 
a sunny knoll into a narrow ravine, came 
Millie Trent, Squire Trent’s only daughter. 
All the broad reach of meadow and upland, 
all the great forests and broad fields of grain, 

“were Squire Trent’s, as far as Millie could see. 
Her father was a rich man, the child knew 
that. She wondered sometimes, in a childish 
way, if money made people happy why her 
father was not happier. Old Tommy Lovett 
the miller, who owned only a patch of ground 
big enough for his little loghouse to sit upon, 
was happy as the sunshine. Indeed he 
seemed to radiate a perpetual warmth and 
brightness which made every one happy who 
came within his influence. Millie had caught 
herself more than once wishing Tommy was 
her father, or that her father was like Tommy. 

Down at the foot of the ravine ran a slow, 
loitering river, and on this river was Tommy’s 
little mill—an old brown, tumble-down affair, 
not worth one of Squire Trent’s hanJsome 


A CUP OF COLD WATER. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


cows who came down to the water to drink, 

or, in hot days, to wade into the shallow, rush- 
bordered river. Yet to Millie this mill was 
the most charming and wonderful place in 
the world. She would sit for hours watching 
the white sparkle of the waterfalling through 
the flume and sprinkling the beautiful golden- 
hearted lilies below with its glittering spray. 
Every little while olf Tommy would look out 
and nod at her in the jolliest way, and then 
run back to watch his grists. 

Millie was on her way to the mill. She 
had been over in the further meadow after 
strawberries, and though her cup was 
lamentably empty, her small hands and face 
bore numerous suspicious stains, which led 
one to believe that strawberries were ripe. 

Half way down the ravine grew a clump of 
scrub-oaks, interspersed here and there with 
slender white birches. Here, a little later, 
the golden-blossomed gerarolias lit up the 
shadows with their brightness. Millie won- 
dered if they were not most ready to bloom, 
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A Cup of Cold Water. 


and clambered up on the rocks to see. She 
was a courageous little thing, but she turned 
very White when she saw a man lying close 
to the rock, a little bundle under his head, 
She took another look, and discovered that he 
was pale and looked ill. 

“Are you sick, man?” she asked, standing 
some way off. 

“I am burning with thirst,” he replied, 
“and I cannot go out to get water. If ouly 
you would get me a cup of cold water!” 

A little way back round the sunny knoll 
was a clear, rippling spring. 

“ Just you wait,” said Millie, running back 
as fast as she could. 

She forgot all about her momentary fear, 
and crept over the rocks and brush and held 
the water to the man’s lips. He drank it 
eagerly. 

“TI guess you're sick,” said Millie; 
don’t you go home ?” 

“T can’t, child,” he said, hoarsely; and he 
put his hand suddenly up over his face. 
Millie noticed that it was a very white hand, 
with handsome, tapering nails. 

“Is it a good ways?” she persisted ; “ wont 
they be frightened if you don’t come ?” 

“Don’t, child!” he gasped, chokingly. 

Millie stood still and watched him a 
moment. 

“I wish I could help you,” she said, 
wistfully. 

“You have helped me already, little one,” 
he said, sitting up, and smiling faintly into 
the sober little face before him. “What is 
your name, little girl ?” 

“Millicent Trent, though nobody calls me 
anything but Millie.” 

“Well, I will remember them both; but 
you mustn’t tell any one you saw me here. 
You can keep a secret I know by your brave 
face.” 

“TI never tell anything I promise not to,” 
she replied, with cold dignity. 

“And you will not tell what I am going to 
tell you?” 

“No,” she said, soberly. 

“Well, I am in trouble, and if some people 
knew I was here they would carry me away 
by force, and perhaps pnt me in prison.” 

“In prison? Why, you don’t look wicked,” 
interrupted Millie, with wide eyes. 

“I am not, but I cannot prove it, and I am 
poor, and have no friends. Now if you hear 
any one talking about me you must not say 
- I was here, or that you saw anybody at 
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“No,” said Millie, gravely. 

“ Well, good-by, little one; I shall not ons 
the cup of cold water.” 

Millie knew he desired to be left alone, and 
so she turned away. She stood a moment ir- 
resolute, and then she turned back into the 
path that led up the knoll; she didn’t want 
to see even old Tommy, just then. 

“ Here is a bold affair,” said Squire Trent, 
looking up from his evening paper, that night. 
“TI hope they will catch the rascal,” reading 
aloud the following: 


“ Last night, as one of our large clothing 
manufacturers was about closing his store, 
aud while he was alone, a young man en- 
tered and catching him suddenly by the wrist, 
demanded five dollars. Mr. M—— refused to 
concede to the impudent demand, when the 
fellow sprang over the counter, drew open 
the money drawer, and singling out a five 
dollar bill, made his escape before Mr. M—— 
could collect his scattered senses. He, how- 
ever, recognized the young man as one Ger- 
ald Montford, who has been for two or three 
years past in the employ of Guild & Bacon, 
importers. The young man had hitherto 
borne an excellent character, and the reason 
for this bold, petty theft is a mystery.” 


Millie sat very still, but she trembled dread- 
fully all the time her father was reading. 
That this was the man in the ravine she was 
confident. 

“O der,” she said, after she had gone up to 
bed and lay thinking it over. “I wish I had 
known it was only five dollars he wanted. I 
would have given it to him, I’ve got some of 
those little gold ones in my bureau drawer. 
Maybe he was hungry—he looked as if he 
was ;” and she remembered the pale hands and 
the thin, white face, with a feeling of infinite 


pity. 


The green meadows shimmered under the 
sunshine, and the velvety uplands sloped, 
fern-bordered, to the wood. Under the hill, 
at the foot of the ravine, the old mill crum- 
bled slowly to decay; its master had gone to 
his reward. 

Down through the ravine, with thoughtful 
steps, came a woman. She walked listlessly, 
as if weary or sad, and when the wind lifted 
her hat you saw that the face, though young 
and fair, was full of pain. 

She sat down on a rock at the foot of the 
ravine and waited. You knew that she was 
waiting, by the little quick, furtive glances 


a 
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that she cast about her, and the general. air 
of nervousness she betrayed, The dreary 
brown eyes that strayed out.over. the languid 
river had a look. of trouble and pain in them, 


and the clear oval. cheek was white as the. 


lilies floating on the still waters: below. 

There was a sudden crackling of dry limbs, 
and a young man of some twenty-four or five 
years sprang hastily through the thick under- 
growth that skirted one edge of the ravine, 
and came toward the girl. She rose and put 
out both her hands with a little, quick cry. 

“ My faithful Millie!” he cried, folding her 
in his arms and kissing her fondly. 

“My dear brother!” she responded, strug- 
gling hard to keep back the hot tears. 

“I knew you would come, dear,” he said, in 
a hoarse whisper. 

“O Alfred!” was all she could say. 

“Don’t worry for me, Millie, ’m not worth 
it. But I wanted to tell you about this—this 
affair,’ he said, turning his face away, and 
going on hurriedly. 

“ You know the old story, Millie, but you 
don’t know what I have suffered since I got 
that letter from you. Girl, I have been wild 
enough sometimes for anything,” he said with 
sudden fierceness; “thank God, Millicent, it 
was no worse!” a little shudder running over 
him. 

“ Does he know ?” he asked, after a pause. 

“No, Alfred, he is broken enough already. 
I could not answer for the effect if he knew 
this, also,” she said, with a faint shadow of 
reproach in her tone, 

“Who made me what I am?” he cried, 
starting up. “ Who thwarted me every way 
until my naturally fiery temper was beyond 
all human control? Who forced me day 
after day into that dreary old office, to read 
still drearier books—when my whole soul was 
longing for the free breath of the ocean—be- 
cause a lawyer would reflect more glory on 
the family name than a sailor? And then 
the last cruel wrong—good heavens!” And 
turning away he paced back and forth like 
a chained lion. 

He was a fine, brave-looking fellow, with 
dark, flashing eyes, and clear-cut, resolute 
features. You knew that he was fiery, im- 
petuous, and perhaps a little, reckless, but you 
would never have taken him for a thief; and 
yet at this moment he was hiding from pur- 
suit for attempting a bold and daring robbery 
in a neighboring city. 

“Alfred,” and a little hand was lain softly 
on his arm, “I saw her yesterday.” 


“Myrtle!” he gasped; the- fire dying, sud- 
denly, out.of his eyes, and: a flush. of. shame, 
and serrow clouding his. face. 

“ Yes, Myrtle.. She has. grown so pretty, 


Alfred, And do, you know; she is: quite an 


heiress, now. You remember. Uncle;Tommy 
had a brother in the West.. Well, he died 
there about three months ago, and. Myrtle 
owns one of the finest farms in Michigan, 
the property of her Uncle Julius Lovett, 
who, you. remember, used to work on the 
farm for father when we were children, 
He was very poor, then—poorer than Uncle 
Tommy a good deal, and I remember used 
to eat his meals in the back porch, alone, 
when he worked for us. Well, he died worth 
twenfy-five thousand dollars, and Myrtle is 
his heir.” 

“But Myrtle—is she much changed?” he 
asked eagerly, his face softening. “O Milli- 
cent, how I loved that girl! When father 
turned her from our house that morning 
with those bitter, terrible words, I thought I 
should go mad! I was not quite twenty-one 
and he had power to control me. And if he 
had not, it would have made no difference. 
Myrtle would never see me afterward; she 
was proud if'she was ‘only a pauper-vaga- 
bond’s daughter,’ as he called her. 0, if [ 
could only see her, Millicent, only just once, 
when she didnot know.” Hisvoice faltered; 
then dashing his hand across his eyes he ex- 
claimed bitterly: 

“ Folly! L, a felon, talking sentiment! Mil- 
licent, there is no need of my saying that I 
can do nothing—that the old place must go,” 
he added, in an altered tone. “ If only I had 
got your letter before. We had been in a 
week and I: had five. hundred dollars when we 
were paid off. I cared little for it, however; 
money had little value to me beside supply- 
ing my immediate wants. But though I was 
reckless and: indifferent, I had never been 
guilty of the dissipations common among 
sailors. I deserve no credit; I had no taste 
for gambling, whiskey drinking, and kindred 
immoralities. I don’t say this whiningly, to 
rouse your sympathies, Millicent,” he said, 
half proudly; “I only tell you the truth. 
Well, about: this five hundred dollars. The 
night after we received our money a lot of us 
went into Birney’s saloon. Pretty soon the 
boys were busy.at. the cards, I looking on in- 
differently. There were two sharpers there 
—fellows who make a business of fleecing 
sailors and country people. I had nothing 
to do, and so I watched the game. Will Edg- 
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erly was playing a high stake, and he lost. 
It was the last dollar poor Will had, and I 
knew his old mother was waiting for her boy 
in a little country town some twenty miles 
away, and I fell into the blind, and thought 
maybe he could win it back, and thrust my 
pocket-book into his hand. It contained 
four hundred dollars, and poor Will lost it 
every penny. The next day I divided my 
remaining hundred with him, and saw him 
on board the stage-coach for C——, where 
his mother lives. Poor Will! he cried like a 
baby when I put that fifty dollars in his 
hand, and swore that he’d pay me every dol- 
lar, some day, if God spared his life. 

“That night I got your letter, Millie, telling 
me of father’s losses, his illness, and the 
mortgage on the homestead. Your letter had 
followed me from port to port, and over four 
months had elapsed since it was written. I 
saw there was no to lose if the place was to 
be saved. A sudden feeling of remorse came 
upon me. What right had I, a strong, well 
man, to leave all the care and burden of these 
days of darkness and reverse for your slender 
shoulders to bear? You did not mean to 
reproach me, Millie, but when I read of your 
taking in sewing, to try with your weak 
hands to pay the interest on the mortgage, 
and so keep a shelter for yourself and him— 
O Millie, I was wild, then. I never closed 
my eyes for three days and nights, and money, 
money, in some way, I felt I must obtain. I 
forgot the old wrong and the old hardness, 
then, and remembered only that he was my 
father, sick aud in poverty. I remembered, 
then, how you had hited of these troubles 
from time to time, and I—wretch that I was— 
had rejoiced over them, feeling that I was 
avenged for the wreck he had made of my 
happiness, The thought only added to the 
depths of my self-reproach, and | grew insane 
for money. I tried to enlist for another voy- 
age and get an advance of fifty per cent on 
my wages, but no one was inclined to hire 
me upon those terms. I think now that I 
was for the time quite crazed. I had dwelt 
upon the subject incessantly for three days 
and nights, and I do not remember to have 
eaten in the time, though possibly I might. 

“It was about ten o’clock on the morning 
of the fourth day that in passing a large cot- 
ton warehouse I glanced through a window 
and saw a man giving a roll of bills into the 
hands of aboy. My eyes were instantly fasci- 
nated and held by that money. If only it 
was mine, I looked up and read the sign, 
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Gerald Montford. The boy came out direct- 
ly behind me, carrying the money in his 
hand. Instantly I turned, caught the bills 
from the lad’s hand, and fled down the street. 
There was a loud cry raised, and at the first 
sound of ‘stop thief! I dropped the money 
as though it had been an adder. Before 
God, Millicent, I did not realize until that 
moment what I had been doing,” he said, 
solemnly, 

“ Dear Alfred!” she said, gently, laying her 
tear-wet cheek against his hand. 

“That is all, dear, only that I escaped in 
the pursuit that followed, though I am liable 
to arrest at any moment. I am going to es- 
cape them, though, Millicent,” he said, with 
an odd look. “I only wanted to tell you just 
how it was, so that you would think tenderly 
of me when—” 

He broke off abruptly, drawing her to him 
convulsively and kissing her. 

“But you will come up to the house, Al- 
fred!” she said, pleadingly; “you must go 
through the old place once more. You re- 
member the room where mother died? O 
Alfred, I could give up all but that! Don’t 
you remember how still and solemn it used 
to seem to us—that great south chamber— 
after she was carried out of it, taking, as it 
seemed to us, all the brightness and the sun- 
shine from it, and from the whole house as 
well? Come home with me, Alfred. He is 
changed, now.” 

“You forget that I am a fugitive,” he re- 
plied, sullenly. “ Go back, Millicent, and try 
tu forget you ever had a brother.” And draw- 
ing his hand from her+detaining clasp he 
walked hurriedly away, and though she called 
after him, he never once paused or turned 
back. 

About half a mile from the Trent farm 
was the village. It had its half dozen stores, 
its schoolhouse and meeting-house, and a 
quiet, old-fashioned inn known as the “ Tray- 
eller’s Rest.” It had its one main street, 
flanked on either side with spotless white 
houses, all looking as prim and immaculate 
as virgins. They all had little square yards 
with great, red peonies under the windows, 
and clumps of yellow lilies at the gates, and 
looked as if they all grew in one pod. 

Camden didn’t have a great influx of 
strangers in the summer, like some country 
towns. It wasn’t popular to go to Camden, 
and so nobody went. And, when a hand- 
some, gentlemanly man, with clear, blue eyes 
and beautiful, sunshiny smile, came to thé 
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“ Traveller’s Rest” and took a room, it was 
quite an event in the history of the village, 
and more than one susceptible maid lost her 
’ heart in the meshes of his irresistible whiskers 
as he walked down the village street in the 
June twilight. 

Mr. Benjamin, the proprietor of the “ Trav- 
eller's Rest,” was that very rara avis,a male 
gossip. Heknew everybody's affairs by heart. 
He admired to talk about them—not mali- 
ciously, but by way of entertainment. He 
was therefore quite in his element when the 
strange gentleman, upon returning from 
his walk, manifested a disposition to learn 
something about the Camdenites. 

“Trent, did you say, sir?” cried Benjamin, 
eagerly. “Ovyes. They live something like 
half a mile from here. The old squire used 
to own the River Farm, the best farm in the 
country. He’s been strangely unfortunate 
one way and another, and it’s all slipped out 
of his hands but the homestead, and that'll 
go next week, I ’spose. There hasn’t been 
any interest paid on the mortgage these two 
years. Anychildren? Yes, two, though one 
aint of much account, I fear, by late reports. 
But Millicent Trent is a girl worth having. 
The old squire was a cold, hard man, and his 
son Alfred was a fiery, high-spirited lad, be- 
witched with the sea, and the old man tried 
to make an attorney of him, and failed, and 
the boy left between two days and has never re- 
turned. After he went away the squire built 
some saw-mills down below a ways, and there 
came a freshet and carried them all away; 
then the murrain got among his cattle—and 
he had a nice lot, 1,tell you—and every one 
on the farm died. Then the fire got into his 
woodland and burned up five hundred cord 
of nice, seasoned wood, besides what there 
was standing, and some handsome young 
wood. He had to sell off part of his farm to 
stock the rest, and two years ago he had a 
sort of fit, or something, and he has never 
been into the road since. They had to mort- 
gage the farm to live on, and as I said, I 
guess that will go too. The amount of the 
mortgage? O yes, $1150, sir.” 

“T wish,” said Mr. Benjamin, after a little 
thoughtful pause, “ I wish you could see Miss 
Millie. She is just as sweet and pretty as a 
pink. It aint many girls, brought up as she 
was, to have everything—born, as the saying 
is, with a silver spoon in her mouth—that 
would work as she has. Why, sir,” warming 
with his subject, “that girl, sir, actually 
took in sewing and fine ironing all last sum- 
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mer and winter, and done it with such a 
good-will, too, no grumbling or whining. But 
she always was a brave little thing; I wish 
you could ha’ seen her when she was a little 
girl, she was so pretty and so womanish.” 

The stranger got up and went to the win- 
dow, and stood very still looking out into the 
quiet summer air. His face looked pale, but 
perhaps it was the shadow from the lamp. He 
stood there a while longer, and then took his 
hat and went out. 

The moon was just rising from a straggling 
belt of dim clouds lying low in the east. A 
faint mist hovered over the meadows and the 
river, and the fresh scent of ferns came up 
from the dewy woodlands. The moonlight 
fell in long, slantwise beams across the old 
mill, across the moss-covered. roof half fallen 
in upon the broken wheel, and stretching 
away, ran, a silver thread, up through the 
gloomy ravine, shadowed with oaks and 
birches, and fragrant with the honeyed 
breath of the wild azalia. 

A man, following the slender thread of 
light, came slowly down the dewy, brier-o’er- 
run path. Suddenly he started hurriedly for- 
ward. A plash, like a heavy body falling into 
the water, came up faintly from the river be- 
low. He ran across the little bridge and out 
onto the brokerf, crumbling dam. He looked 
sharply a moment, his ear turned toward the 
water. Then he swung himself down intoa 
little boat that, moored to an old stone post, 
floated lazily in and out the length of its 
rusted chain. A dark object rose to the sur- 
face of the water, and quick as lightning the 
man pushed out with a bold, strong stroke, 
and was just in time to grasp the dark object, 
as with a dull lunge it parted the sleepy 
waters. 

“ He is dead, I fear, poor fellow!” he said, 
as he carried his lifeless burden to the shore 
in his arms. “ Who would have thought of 
such a tragedy in this quiet town! And so 
young, too,” he added, pushing back the dark, 
dripping hair from the broad, fair forehead, 
across which the moonlight fell in a sudden 
flood. He gave a slight start and then leaned 
close to the white, upturned face. 

“ Good Heaven! the same face!” he cried. 
“II should know it in a thousand, though I had 
but one glance at it.” 

Laying him carefully on the grass he 
thrust his hand into his pocket and drew out 
a pocket-book. It was wet, but inside the 
water had not penetrated. He took ont two 
or three folded papers, and drawing a match 
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across his sleeve he glanced at them with 
eager, hurried eyes. 

“Alfred Trent,” he read, at the bottom of 
some sort of a receipt, and then again upon 
the envelop of a letter bearing half a dozen 
foreign postmarks, and superscribed in a 
woman’s hand. He drew out the letter and 
opened it. Just then his match flaied up 
and went out; he lighted another, and read 
with a white, excited face, just what he had 
expected to read: “Your loving sister, 
Millie.” 

It was between nine and ten o’clock, and 
Millicent Trent had just bolted the doors 
preparatory to retiring. Ifer father had 
already fallen asleep, and the great house was 
silent, save the ghostly ticking of the great 
clock in the long hall, when there came a 
quick, firm step on the gravel, aud a short, 
peremptory rap on the door, She took a step 
backward and unbolted the door and looked 
out. A man stood half in shadow, holding 
some sort of a burden in his arms. 

“ Miss Trent?” he asked. 

Millicent bowed and took a step forward. 
Something familiar in the outline of the fourm 
of the man—as she now saw it was—in his 
arms, struck her with a sudden chill. He 
saw the expression of her face and answered 
it. 

“It is your brother, but he will live. He 
came near being drowned; I saw him barely 
in season tosave him.” He did not repeat to 
her the battle he had had with death to re- 
store him; it would do no good for her to 
know. He brought him in and laid him on 
a bed which she silently pointed out. He 
breathed regularly, but was still unconscious. 
He turned and walked away when she 
dropped on her knees and kissed the white 
face and the dripping hair, but his voice was 
a trifle unsteady when a moment after he 
said: 

“I will send your doctor round, now, Miss 
a and if I do not see you again, good- 

y.” 

He lifted the hand she gave him to his lips 
in a tender, reverent way, and went out. 

It was late the next afternoon when Alfred 
Trent opened his eyes and looked into his 
sister’s face. 

“Millie!” he ejaculated, in a bewildered 
tone. 

“Yes, dear Alfie, and father, too,” placing 
a wrinkled, shrunken hand in his, and drop- 
Ping a little, soft plash of warm tears upon 
them. 


“O father!” 

“ My dear boy!” 

That was all, not another word was spoken. 
Doctor Marsden opened the door softly and 
slipped out. On the steps he met a boy 
coming up. 

“See here, youngster,” he said, sharply; 
“ you see the town clock over there ?” 

“ Yes sir,” said the boy, looking considera- 
bly astonished. 

“Well, if you rap at that door in a second 
less than five minutes, I’ll make a diagnosis 
of you!” And frowning terribly at the amazed 
boy, he climbed into his chaise and drove 
away, breaking after a few moments into a 
soft, gurgling laugh, after which he drew his 
coatsleeve several times across his eyes and 
coughed in an odd, husky voice. 

By-and-by Millicent heard a hesitating rap 
on the door and went out. A boy from the 
village stood on the steps, and when she 
opened the door he hurriedly thrust a little 
package into her hand, and was turning 
away. 

“ Who sent this, Andy?” she asked, calling 
him back. 

“T don’t know his name, Miss Millie; it’s 
the stranger stopping at old Benjamin’s. He’s 
gone off this afternoon, though. I expect he 
hadn't time to come himself.” 

It was a sealed package, directed to “ Miss 
Millicent Trent.” She turned it over and 
over in her hand as she went back, wonder- 
ing what a stranger stopping at the “ Travel- 
ler’s Rest ” could know of her, or what possi- 
ble communication he could make to her. 
Tearing open the envelop, a long, folded paper 
slipped to her lap. It was the mortgage 
deed, she knew it instantly. She caught it 
up; $1150, the payment in full with interest, 
was endorsed on the back. She sank into a 
chair and burst into a flood of happy tears. 

“O father! O Alfred! the old place is re- 
deemed! See, here is the deed, receipted in 
full,” she cried, hysterically. 

Squire Trent tried to rise; he stretched out 
his palsied hands, and leaned forward, a 
gleam of wild hepe in his hollow eyes. 

“Child! child what does it mean?” he 
asked, trembling. 

“TI don’t know—” she paused abruptly. A 
slip of paper which she had not before no- 
ticed fluttered to the floor. She snatched it 
up hastily, unfolded it and read: 

“ And whosoever shall give a cup of cold 
water unto the least of these, shall in no wise 
lose his reward.” 
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The dreamy August sunshine came in a 
yellow flood through the high, narrow win- 
dows, and fell across the wide floor, and 
touched with soft fingers the loose mass of 
dark, wavy hair lying against the great, green 
easy-chair, and brightened insensibly the thin, 
pallid face. The eyes were closed, but they 
opened slowly, and the pale lips wore a beau- 
tiful, tender smile when a slight, girlish form 
glided across the soft carpet and stood at his 
side. 

“O Myrtle, I do not deserve this!” he cried, 
holding out his weak arms. “ How can you 
forgive all my folly and wickedness—you who 
are so pure and good ?” 

“Hush, Alfred!—you must not say that. 
I am weak, and err sadly, sometimes, but I 
have always loved you, even when I would 
not see you. Can you forgive me, and take 
me back again ?” 

“Forgive you! It is I who have need to be 
forgiven, darling. I think He has forgiven 
me,” he added softly, a moment after; “I am 
very happy, Myrtle, now. I have found the 
haven after the storm. See here, dear, read 
this.” 

Myrtle Lovett took the letter he held toward 
her. 

“It was His hand, that is all I can say,” he 
said. 

She opened the sheet and read with a little 
thrill of awe the following letter from Gerald 
Montford: 


“Mr. TRENT:—My dear sir, I feel, under 
the circumstances, that I owe you a letter of 
assurance and explanation. And first, I wish 
to say that you will not be disturbed by me 
in any way. I know enough of your case to 
know that you were sorely tempted—go, and 
sin no more. 

“Your sister has doubtless told you of the 
circumstances under which we met twelve 
years ago. Ido not know, however, as she 
has ever known the exact nature of my of- 
fence at the time. I think I owe both her 
and myself an explanation, which I will 
make as brief as possible. 
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“My father died, leaving my mother jp 
poverty, with five children, of whom I was 
alone capable of assisting her. I obtained a 
situation in a store and she took sewing from 
the shops. We barely lived, we could make 
no provision for misfortune, but it came, ney- 
ertheless. I was taken ill, and then came 
such days as I pray God never to see again! 
I had got able to go out in the yard, and was 
impatient to be at work, for we were abso- 
lutely starving. George Mason, my mother’s 
employer, owed her five dollars, which he 
withheld upon the miserable plea that the 
work was not well done. She went after it 
one evening, and begged for it, telling him 
our needs. He ‘had heard such trumped-up 
stories before, he said. She came home and 
fell on the floor, fainting. I was weak be- 
fore; now I had the strength of a giant. I 
strode through the streets and reached his 
store just as he was about shutting up for the 
night. I demanded the money, and he re- 
fused, and then I took it. ‘I was ouly taking 
my own,’ I said. I know now that I had no 
right to do as I did, but I did not stop to rea- 
son, then. Well, I was hunted remorselessly, 
and in my flightcame to Camden. Two days 
I lay in the shadow of the rocks in that little 
ravine, not daring to venture out. Then she 
came. Her faith in me, her pitying tender- 
ness and childish trust, gave me new life. I 
am an honored and successful man now, sur- 
rounded by all the dear ties that make life 
desirable, but never for a single day have I 
forgotten the cup of cold water. 

“GERALD MONTFORD.” 


There were tears on the bright lashes when 
she closed. 

“Dear Alfred, we will begin life anew,” she 
said, smiling through her tears. 

He heard Millie’s step in the hall, keeping 
time to his father’s halting gait. The steps 
were coming nearer; he drew her to his 
heart and kissed the tremulous lips. 

“God bless you, my beloved!” he said. 
huskily. 
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THE FATE OF SCARLET HATCHET. 


BY CHARLES H. DAVIS, 


“TIALLOO, Joe Wickenham! What makes 
yer so late? I’ve been a waitin’ fur yer on 
this here stump nigh above an hour!” 

“Waal, what if yer hev? I tell yer, I 
couldn’t git here no sooner, if I'd a’ tried! 
I'd a done it if I could!” was the reply. 

“I didn’t ’spose but what ye would; yer 
needn't git snappy so early in the mornin’! 
But what’s kept yer?” 

“Why, yer see, one of the cows didn’t cum 
home at all last night, an’ I went out an’ 
hunted the prairie over arter her till nigh 
onter twelve o’clock, till the moon sot, an’ 
then I turned in, an’ I’ve been out ever since 
daylight, but I can’t find tail nor track on 
her on the plain nor the river bottom.” 

“That so, Joe? Injuns catched her, 


mebbe?” said the other, with a serious 
expression in his eye. 

The one called Joe Wickenham shook his 
head slowly, and was silent a moment. 


“Thar’s none of them varmints round in 
these quarters now, I think, the blue-coats 
drove ’em way back to the mountains only 
last week,” he said, at length. “ Perhaps she’s 
swum the river, though—we'll take old Nell, 
if you’re willin’, and while we’re down in the 
bottom land a choppin, I’ll mount her and 
take a explorin’ jaunt across the ford on her 
back.” 

“Sartin, Joe, you shall hev my hoss an’ 
welcome, as long as I’ve got a beast ter lend. 
But let’s jog along back to the house and get 
her; we'll leave our axes sticking in this here 
stump.” 

It is now time to introduce to the reader 
the authors of this characteristic colloquy. 
They are Western settlers—or, as the vernac- 
ular aptly hath it, squatters—on the prairies 
bordering on the upper side of the North 
Fork of the Platte River, in Nebraska. The 
first whom his companion addressed as Joe 
Wickenham, was a young man, perhaps 
twenty-five years of age, of light, sandy hair 
and complexion, with mild, hazel eyes, and a 
form that towered like a grenadier’s above 
the head and shoulders of the other. Bill 
Oakes, the shorter of the two, had nut-brown 
hair, and an eye black, sparkling and sharp 
asan eagle’s. He made up what he lacked in 


height in the massive solidity of his physical 
structure—his chest, and shoulders, and 
toughened palms being wonderfully expansive 
for so short-statured a person, in their aspect. 

These two young men were near of an age, 
lived near each other, had spent their time 
from infancy on the broad prairies around 
them. Consequently, though they might 
have acquired very little culture in the arts 
familiar to civilized life, they were proficients 
in the lore of the dead letter of the plains, 
and, practically speaking, had reduced the art 
of handling a rifle to a science, and adopted 
it as a profession. 

To-day, however, they forsook their trail 
for game, and, as the reader finds them, were 
about starting for the river bottom to fell 
timber for a certain purpose, which both 
thoroughly understood, though Joe said 
but little on the subject. 

There was a female head stneck out of the 
little opening that served the double purpose 
of both door and window of Bill’s cabin, 
when they arrived there. 

“Halloo, Joe! That you? Why! Why, 
I thought you an’ Bill was half-way to the 
bottom by this time!” 

“Bottom o’ what? That shows how much 
you think on us, hey!” called forth Joe, as 
though trying to drown by the explosion 
some inward sensation he preferred not to 
exhibit, but which in reality he did exhibit 
very plain, for his “gills” suddenly grew 
scarlet, and his parted lips disclosed a set of 
teeth that would have been the delight of any 
dentist. 

“ Bottom of the river, Smartee! now you’ve 
got yer answer,” cried the other, who also 
responded, ditto color in the cheeks, ditto 
teeth. 

“We've come back to get the hoss. Joe’s 
cow’s run off, and he’s goin’ ter take Nell 
awhile to look her up,” explained Bill, going 
towards the little shed, where the said animal 
was housed. 

“Sorry, Joe—come in, wont yer?” 

“No, thank yer; Sallie, how are ye, my 
gal?” said the other, trying playfully to pinch 
her cheek. 

The individual whom he had called Sallie 
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was a person of slightly plethoric and material 
embodiments of form and feature, but made 
up for it by possessing a very pretty face, a 
bold, handsome, straight nose, and large, 
saucy, black eyes, that blinked and sparkled 
like a squirrel’s. A glance would have assured 
a stranger that she and Bill were brother and 
sister, and another glance would have told 
him that the two persons now regarding each 
other with such magnetic glances across the 
litle door-sill, whilé the tongue of each 
wagged not inaudibly, were lovers. 

“When are you going to begin to build our 
cabin, Joe?” said the girl. 

“Wal, Bill and I calkerlates we'll cut logs 
enough to-day for to put it up, then thar’s 
the roofin’ and the door, and all, besides old 
Nell’s got the timber ter haul up from the 
bottom land.” 

“ But Joe, do let’s hev a window in ourn? 
Father and mother never had none in this 
shanty.” 

“What’s the use? the door’s big enough 
for them ’ere black eyes o’ yourn to look 
through, I reckon.” 

“No, Joe, make a window, you know it’s 
goin’ to be bigger’n this one,” pouted Sallie. 

“ Wal, little un, don’t pout so, yer shall hev 
a winder—but, say, give us just one, a little 
un, Sallie?” 

“Git out, you imperdence!” cried Miss 
Sallie, in indignation at her lover’s presuming 
to seize that opportunity to pay himself in 
advance for constructing windows in their 
future dwelling, and a smart slap followed 
close upon the report of the kiss. 

Bill was just coming round the corner of 
the shed with Nell when this little episode 
occurred, but he very wisely forbore to see 
it. Joe laughed at his rebuff, though his 
cheek smarted, and the three, horse, Joe and 
Bill, jogged away from the door. 

Sallie, as Joe called her, and whose original 
name was Salina—corrupted by these people 
of homely names into the dissyllablic Sallie, 
when some of finer taste would have had it, 
perhaps, Lina—stood and looked several mo- 
ments after the trio. As she gazed, a feeling 
of something akin to a pleasant sadness, if 
there be such a paradox, came to her eyes, 
and softened their brilliancy into tender 
depths, that made her beautiful; for Salina 
Oakes was a handsome girl, with mellow 
features and splendid dark hair, and her 
proud brother would have nicknamed her 
the belle of the prairies, only that he knew 
or cared nothing about belles in any way. 
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“T’m half sorry I slapped him so hard, but 
there was Bill a looking,” she said to herself, 
going into the cabin, “and he loves me sq 
awful hard! he’s a strong ’un—my Joe is— 
how I'd like to see him and a bar tackle it 
once, or one o’ them sassy Injuns!” And her 
full merry laugh rang out, and made the two 
men look back toward the hut. 

But we will follow the two young men. 
The first in our story, as is already understood, 
was about to begin the erection of a log hut 
to shelter himself and his intended bride. In 
this he was voluntarily assisted by the young 
woman’s brother, who, since the death of 
father and mother, had looked out for his 
pretty sister, and was glad to find she was 
likely to have so good a protector for life as 
Joe Wikenham, his old childhood’s friend. 
Besides, let it be whispered, Joe also hada 
sister, and that sister had a lover, and that 
lover was—Bill Oakes. The spot for the 
erection of the new cabin had already been 
chosen, on the level just south of the Platte 
Bluffs, distant a couple of miles, and where 
the timber was to be cut, and this was a full 
mile from Bill’s cottage. For these people— 
the squatters—were ever opposed to near 
neighbors. As they walked along, their axes 
and the indispensable rifle on their shoulders, 
Joe, who led the unwilling horse, took it into 
his head that it would be a more feasible as 
well as sensible plan, to make the animal 
carry him on her back, instead of his having 
to drag her by the nose behind him. Accord- 
ingly he leaped on her back. At this mo- 
ment a prairie-hen started from the cover 
beneath Nell’s feet, and that animal gave 
such a sideways bound as to send our tall 
hero, axe, rifle and all, flying in various 
directions after the innocent hen! Joe picked 
himself up, likewise axe and rifle, and stood 
confronting the beast, in a serio-comic way, 
taking no notice of Bill’s unrestrained laugh- 
ter. He said to the horse with as much 
admonitory pathos in his tones as if the 
creature had been an object of intelligence: 

“Darn ye! Yer couldn’t du that ere agin 
if yer was tu try, could yer? Well, cuss ye, 
don’t ye try!” 

And with this speech he remounted the 
animal, who didn’t ‘try it on a second time! 

The young men reached the “bottom,” or 
land by the river, and after allowing the 
horse a sip of water from the stream, tied her 
where she could browse, while they set them- 
selves to the task of cutting down some 
stalwart timber. One of the ungainly forest 
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monarchs lodged his head in falling in the 
boughs of his neighbor, and hung, refusing to 
come nearer the earth. 

“Climb up and loosen her! You're the 
spryest, Joe!” cried Bill; and then he sat 
down on one of the huge logs to wipe the 
sweat from his brow, and rest while the other 
sprang nimbly into the bending tree, and 
climbed his way towards the top. 

In a minute he uttered an exclamation 
which startled Bill into a sudden erect 
position. 

“Bufflers! By thunder! There’s such a 
sight o’ dust I can’t see for sartin, it’s some- 
thin’, though!” And down the tree he slid, in 
a hurry, to the imminent danger of his 
pantaloons. 

Seizing their rifles, the two woodchoppers 
rushed out of the strip of woodland that 
skirted the River Platte, and stood gazing in- 
tently over the prairie towards the northwest 
whence came a rolling cloud of dense dust. 
Said dust was caused by some powerfully- 
moving object or objects behind it—any 
Eastern greenhorn of a Jonathan could have 
told that—but at this particular moment, and 
in this peculiar instance, it would have 
seriously taxed the intelligence of even a 
cunning trapper to have told precisely what 
class of moving objects had occasioned such 
acommotion upon the bosom of the other- 
wise quiet prairie, for the reason that the 
dust was so thick as to utterly hide the 
objects from view. Presently the cloud, which 
had been advancing in the southeast direction, 
turned its course suddenly from the spot 
where our two heroes stood with their hands 
on the hammers of their rifles, and moved in 
a course due east, showing by this plainly 
what and who was behind it. The effect of 
this manceuvre on the young men was in- 
stantaneous and peculiar. They dropped flat 
on their faces upon the prairie, as suddenly as 
if acouple of dozen Leyden jars had been 
connected with the nerves of their thumbs! 

“Injuns! Sioux!” cried Bill. 

“And they are goin’ right for your cabin! 
Sallie, God help her!” and Joe was running, 
his body bent downwards to secure him from 
observation by the enemy on the plain, while 
he went ahead almost as fast as a horse 
might trot. Bill followed him, both of them 
trailing their rifles on the ground, and keep- 
ing near the confines of the wood, till they 
could gain sufficient distance to enable them 
to run straight across the prairie, without 
being discovered by the savages, who, grim 
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with war paint and feathers, and mounted on 
tough Indian ponies, were galloping right 
for the trapper’s little cottage! They were 
thirteen in number. The endeavor of the 
young men was tv get to the cabin before the 
Indians, but in this they were destined 
painfully to be disappointed. The Indians 
were already close upon the hut, and they 
had a good half mile to run yet. 

“Now for it!” shouted Bill, to his com- 
panion, and both of them left the cover of the 
woods, and dashed out over the open prairie 
in fall sight of the redskins, should they cast 
their heads behind them. 

O, how they ran, as lover and brother only 
would, in such a case. Joe’s forehead was 
covered with sweat. But his was cold sweat! 
And his face grew white and his lips com- 
pressed, and as he ran he spoke never a word! 

“See, Joe! the door’s open! OGod! She 
doesn’t even know they’re comin’ ;” and Bill’s 
heart grew dark and his eyes flashed desperate 
determination as he ran. 

The savages, with a chorus of horrid 
whoops, dashed up to the open door of the 
cottage. Some dismounted, and a couple 
with brandished tomahawks, rushed into the 
little dwelling. Bill’s heart leaped into his 
throat at this sight. Where was his sister? 
Surely she must have heard them as they 
came up! Yet there was the door open still. 
All this flashed through his brain while the 
foremost savage was entering. Two minutes 
more and they would reach the scene! 

But the savages came out, empty-handed, 
and with whoops of disappointment that told 
of ill success in their expected discoveries. 

“Thank the good God, Bill, the girl’s gone’ 
cried Joe; and the next moment the two 
trappers were lying flat in the long grass, for 
the eyes of the baffled Indians were now 
scouring the plain for a glimpse of the inhabit- 
ants of the deserted cabin, provided there 
were any. Joe and Bill did not give them- 
selves a moment to rest, but instantly com- 
menced to crawl back on their hands and 
knees to the woods. They were already half 
way there, when Bill raised his head just so 
as to peep through the heads of the grass, to 
see how the Indians were amusing themselves 
with his property. Several were making ex- 
plorations through the house and shed, 
destroying or appropriating all they could 
find that was valuable, and one fellow had 
piled a‘quantity of hay against the windward 
corner of the cabin, and was preparing to 
light the same. 
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“Them cussed red varmints is settin’ my 
house afire! I wont stand that, darned if I 
du!” and quick as a flash the young man 
brought his rifle to his eye, and fired—drop- 
ping the said “ varmint” in his little scheme 
of innocent mischief, as a plum falls from a 
tree! 

“What have you done! You're a fool, Bill 
Oakes!” cried Joe, in evident alarm at the 
rash act of his companion. 

“Done! LI reckon I’ve killed one of them 
devils yonder, and done the Almighty good 
service by it. He’ll git fire enough whar he’s 
gone now, cuss him!” 

“ But you’ve drawn ’em this way, and the 
gal, most likely, is in the woods here! Why 
don’t you strike out one side?” as a shower 
of bullets came from the Indians in reply 

“ They’d hev been arter us in less than ten 
minutes, any how; they can see our trail 
plain as day in this tall grass!” replied the 
other, loading his rifle as he still crept slowly 
forward. 

“ Here comes the Beelzebub’s own cussed 
ones! We shall have to run for it, spite of 
pitch!” cried Joe, accelerating his longitudi- 
nal motion upon the ground. 

For the Indians, aroused from their bliss- 
ful recreations of destroying and plundering 
the white settler’s little home, were now bear- 
ing down directly upon the spot where they 
then were. 

“Then let’s ran—the sooner the better— 
start!” cried Bill. 

“ Whoozoosh! Chase us and be darned ter 
ye, ye devilish thieves, ye haven’t got our 
scalps yet!” yelled Joe, in responsive defiance 
to the whoops of the dashing savages as the 
two young men sprang from the grass and 
rushed at headlong speed towards the cover. 

Had they looked to the left they might 
have seen another trail leading from the 
cottage to the woods. It was not the trail 
made by Joe and Bill on leaving the woods 
at the first alarm. It was far to the left of 
that, and had been made before theirs. 

Into the woods rushed the squatters, with 
their enemies shouting and firing at them 
three hundred yards behind. In the middle 
of the Platte was a shrub-covered island, con- 
taining about a rood of land. Bill plunged 
into the river, and diving under the water, 
swam for this island. 

Five minutes before another swimmer had 
left the island to swim in an exactly opposite 
direction to the one Bill now took. That 


swimmer was a young woman—none other 


than Bill’s sister, Sallie! Now, to account 
for her presence there. 

She had discovered the approach of the 
Indians long before her brother and lover had 
done so, for, as the reader will remember, at 
the first they were not galloping in the 
direction of the cottage, hence were not ob- 
scured by the dust which, driven by the wind, 
rolled directly before them. She had thus 
been able to make her timely escape, to the 
spot where she expected to find her brother 
at work, in the bottom land. 

But she had not found them. Her first 
thought was that the Indians had slain or 
captured them; her second that they were 
hastening towards the house to her. She did 
not return to the opening to look if this was 
the case, for she knew they would not expose 
themselves to sight while on the trail of the 
savages. 

“They will find soon enough that I have 
escaped, aud this spot is the nearest place for 
them to run to when the savages chase them,” 
she said; and straightway, with subtlety born 
of the prairies, she put in execution a shrewd 
plan. Running down the river to a little 
cove where the still water was overhung by 
deep banks and thick foliage of stooping trees, 
she listened a moment to the mingled yells of 
the savages, and then she unloosed her 
brother’s canoe. Taking the paddles in her 
plump, strong arms, she rowed quickly out 
into the stream, and shot towards the little 
island. Running the boat around behind the 
island, she secured the painter to a shrub, 
and, afoot, crossed to the hither side. Then 

divesting herself of sundry impediments 
known to be peculiar to feminine attire, tak- 
ing off shoes and stockings, throwing aside 
her hat, and coiling her magnificent hair 
about her brow, a kind of natural turban, 
she emerged from the bushes at the edge of 
the water, immersing first one then the other 
shapely bare ankle and leg, then without the 
slightest particle of noise, slipping beneath 
the liquid, she swam like a graceful young 
swan for the shore—the skirt of her light 
calico dress scarce impeding her mution at all. 

This was how Sallie chanced to be not ten 
feet from the spot where her brother leaped 
into the water, as we have told. He managed 
to get one chance to come up and breathe 
before the Indians pursuing him dashed after 
him into the cover. Then he sank again, 
noiseless as before, and when he rose again 
he was close to the island, and safe among 


the bushes, But poor Joe was behind, and 
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more hotly pursued, followed at least by as 
many as six Sioux, who leaped from their 
saddles without checking their horses’ speed, 
and plunged into the woods at his heels! 

Right down the bank he plunged and into 
the water. He knew it would be folly to try 
to swim the gauntlet to the island that held 
out its arms of green so protectingly towards 
him. The savages were good riflemen, and 
would pick him out with a bullet the moment 
he stuck the tip of his nose above water for 
a breath of'air. He saw the cove where Bill’s 
canoe usually lay. He was surprised to find 
it gone. But the place was still and dark, 
and the overhanging boughs formed a good 
support as he lay on his back in the water, as 
well as a sure protection. Joe thought of 
one thing. There was a pathway to the cove, 
worn by Bill’s feet in coming and going for 
his canoe. The Indians might take a notion 
to follow it up and discover him. But he re- 
flected that the savages like a fresh trail, and 
never condescend to the foolishness of follow- 
ing abeaten path. He did not know then that 
Bill had the moment previous swam off to 
the island from the bank near by, though he 
wondered what had become of his companion. 
He chuckled as he heard the redskins who 
had been pursuing him howl their rage and 
disappointment up and down the river bank 
above. He did not know that twenty feet 
above him, in the tree, concealed from view 
by the foliage, silent and motionless as a cat, 
sat Sallie! 

The six Sioux who had made special effort 
to secure Jvue’s scalp, were astounded to see 
him so suddenly and unaccountably disappear 
from their view. One of them, the chief of 
the band, as might be seen by those familiar 
with the import of the war paint on his hideous 
countenance, saw the little cove, and though 
he did not see either Sallie or Joe, he smelt 
arat, “very loud.” But he wanted the glory 
and emoluments consequent upon securing 
our hero’s scalp to redound solely to him 
personally, and to ensure this felicitous re- 
sult, he determined upon doing the job him- 
self. So raising a yell loud enough to waken 
the ghosts of all his grandfathers who ever 
drank firewater and butchered white women 
and babies, and were promoted to the Happy 
Hunting Ground by the Great Spirit, in con- 
sequence of said meritorious acts, he ran at 
the same time up the river as though he had 
struck the missing trail. This sent his com- 
panions in a body, yelling up the bank of the 
stream, while he instantly turned his back on 


his braves, and crept shyly along till he stood 
peering his ugly face into the cove where Joe 
lay. At last a leaf rustled in the wind, a ray 
of sunshine shot into the cove, and enabled 
the chief to see Joe’s face! An expressive 
“Ugh! Waugh!” embodied his delight, and 
revealed to Joe the real and critical nature of 
his situation, as the chief, dropping his rifle, 
began to crawl swiltly out over the overhang- 
ing boughs that nearly touched the water by 
Joe’s weight in clinging to them. 

Joe was aware of his danger now, but he 
was as wily as the savage. The chief held 
his knife ready for use. Joe drew his also, 
but the moment the Indian was nearly within 
arm’s length of him, he slipped into the water 
like an eel, letting go the branches, whereon 
hung the chief, so suddenly as to pitch the 
latter into the water feet first, while he held 
on with his hands—doused to his middle. 

Joe was about to improve his opportunity 
and dive a second time, when something 
struck the struggling and astonished chief a 
heavy blow on the head which made him 
slide into the water out of sight, with no 
more noise than a log already half immersed. 
Joe looked up astonished beyond measure, 
when he saw who had been his deliverer, and 
beheld Sallie, the chief's rifle in her hand, 
clambering rapidly down the tree. She crept 
out on a limb and he took her in his arms in 
the water just asthe half-stunned savage rose. 
He had lost his knife, in the to him most un- 
expected upset of his equilibrium, and though 
not entirely senseless, yet he appeared 
decidedly docile end stupid for one of his 
ferocious calibre. Altogether he was in quite 
a manageable frame just then, and our two 
lovers were not slow in taking advantage of 
his state. Joe had raised his arm to strike 
him dead, but Sallie had interposed. She 
evidently had an object, for the howling 
children of the wilderness were coming that 
way again. It behoved them to act quickly. 

Joe was not slow to comprehend Sallie’s 
plan of action. Seizing the savage, Joe forced 
his arms behind him, and held him floating 
close in the rear, with his face towards the 
shore, that he might be the more readily 


recognized by his discomfited brethren, and 
would form a perfect barrier with his body, 
through which the balls must needs pass to 
reach Joe and Sallie, who swam ahead, ina 
right line. Then they struck out, and had 
got a good eight rods from the shore before 
the terrible whoop of the baffled savages 
smote their ears. When the Indians dis- 
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covered the situation of their leader, there 
was a most infernal hurrah’s nest amongst 
them. They levelled their rifles. The half- 


stunned chief held his head so feebly upon 
his bosom, that Joe teared the savages might 
think him already dead, so he ingeniously 
pricked him with his knife-point to start his 
ideas—which piece of guccessful trickery 
caused the noble savage to cry out lustily, 
and the Indians were deterred from firing on 
their own chief. But with dreadful yells, 
they threw away their rifles, and with knife 
and tomahawk leaped into the river. They 
could make double the progress of Joe and 
Sallie, with their living impediment in the 
shape of the old chief who was able to do 
very little towards propelling himself, but the 
young couple had a good start, and by strenu- 
ous exertions reached the little island before 
their foes had half crossed the current. 

The old chief was instantly bound with 
withes to a cotton-wood stump in plain sight 
of the savages, and directly behind him, and 
kneeling under the protection of an immense 
fallen log, of this species of wood, which is 
impervious to bullets, Joe and Sallie at once 
threw themselves and cleaned the wet from 
their rifles on the dried leaves, for their 
weapons were not flint locks, or of the kind 
too sensitive to moisture, and drew out the 
wad of leaves from the muzzles that had kept 
the barrels dry, and then prepared to give 
their enemics a reception—Joe with his own 
rifle, and Sallie with the chief’s. 

“ Now, my gal, we'll give ’em a taste o’ lead, 
hopin’ as how they m’ be led to kinsider the 
error 0’ their ways!” said he, with a chuckle, 
the first words he had spoken for the last 
exciting ten minutes. 

“Wonder whar Bill is?” coolly asked 
Sallie, wiping the drops of river water from 
the hammer of her weapon. 

At that very instant, about fifty feet to the 
left of them, a report came so loud and start- 
ling that it made them both jump, and at the 
same instant they saw a splash in the water, 
and the foremost Indian pursuer flung up his 
arms, bounded a yard upwards and fell a 
corpse—floating down the Platte. 

“That was a good ’un, Bill!” cried Joe, as 
at that moment the author of the shot sprang 
into their midst, behind the log. 

“ere we be! All on us safe! Thank 
God! Now let’s give ’em pepper!” cried Bill, 
not concealing his delight. 

Joe and Sallie ran their muzzles out just 
over the log, and deliberately picked out the 
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two nearest Indians who were within exce}- 
lent range. They went the way of the first, 
but the remaining two, now having learned 
wisdom, waited till Bill had completed his 
loading, then dove under water. But this 
availed them little. The position of the 
squatters on the island overlooked the water, 
and the moment an Indian’s nose appeared 
above the surface, the owner thereof was 
sent to Davy Jones’s locker. The other savage, 
by sheer desperation, and swimming under 
water, nanaged to get back to where the re- 
maining eight of his comrades were gathered, 
The three behind the log simultaneously dis- 
charged their rifles among the party. Two 
fell, the remainder ran behind the trees, and 
raised their rifles to return the compliments 
thus lavished upon them. But the old chief, 
now thoroughly aroused to a realizing sense 
of his situation as a target for the bullets of 
his own braves—broke forth in the most dis- 
cordant howls, which had the effect of check- 
ing these demonstrations. 

It was now the evident intention of the 
Indians to get out of the woods and run 
away—they were pretty well disgusted with 
their mission. There were only five of them 
left, out of the original crew of thirteen! But 
here a new difficulty presented itself. The 
moment a redskin showed his feathered top 
outside a tree-trunk, a ball from the squatters’ 
sure rifles straightway took off his nose, his 
ears, or went through his head! 

At last, the whole band broke from their 
cover, and with yells of defiance rushed for 
their ponies in the opening. Only three of 
them ever reached the plain, and these might 
have been seen an hour after riding as hard 
as ever they could towards their wigwams in 
Southern Oregon, having fully come to the 
conclusion that the Great Spirit did not send 
them on this mission. 

The squatters left the chief where he was, 
bound to the stump—and rowed themselves 
across in the canoe—appropriated the Indians’ 
knives, hatchets, rifles, ponies and wampum, 
and threw the dead bodies into the river. 
The next day, with the chief, they followed 
them in the canve, floating down as far as 
Fort Pike. 

“I’ve been wanting to see you, Scarlet 
Hatchet, for some time—our boys havea 
slight difference to settle with you!” said the 
colonel, to the stoical chief. 

Bill and Joe started and opened their eyes. 
Was this then the notorious Sioux warrior, 
Scarlet Hatchet? Even so, for Bill and Joe 
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received a large reward for him, which they 
immediately appropriated to making good 
with government their claim to all the land 
for ten miles each way from their claims 
above the North Fork of the Platte. 

Sallie and Joe were married, and lived in 
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their new cabin; Bill married Joe’s sister and 
lived in the old cabin. 

Years afterwards a man came to North 
Fork and bought land and started a saw-mill. 
Now there is a thriving village there, and Joe 
and Bill are the richest men in all the county. 
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JEWELS. 


BY ANNIE M. LAWRENCE. 


“Her robings were lace and satin 
Of rare and costly make, 
Whose shimmering folds were as beautiful 
dreams, 
From whence wealth untold might wake, 
Pearls nestled on forehead and bosom, 
In settings of rich device— 
And they whispered her caskets were filled 
and replete 
With diamonds of fabulous price. 


“And amid these fair surroundings, 
She stood as a lily pale; 

While the few low words she uttered 
Smote the ear like a funeral wail. 

Her eyes had a look as if burdened 
With the weight of unshed tears, 

And the pallor that rested on cheek and lip 
Told a story of doubts and fears.” 


Thus I read in the letter sent me, 
From over the ocean wave; 

And ’twas added, “ This marriage altar 
Seemed more like an open grave. 

For the vows which were that day uttered 
Laid in death all the hopes of her youth, 

Aud the ring that enclasped her future 
Lacked the pearl of Love’s own truth.” 


I was grieved in my soul, and I questioned 
Why it is that hearts are so weak? 

Why it is that diamonds can silence 
The words that true affection would speak? 


And I said, as I thought of his falsehood, 
And her lack of womanly trust, 
“Let them rest with the past, I would not 
exchange 
Loving hearts for such glittering dust.” 


And I heard, as I laid down my letter, 
Little voices just outside my door— 
Little feet, whose footfalls made music, 
Pattering constantly over the floor; 
And a sound of whispered rejoicing 
Met my ear as I lifted the latch, 
Merging into glad spoken tidings, 
Wealth in words no diamonds can match. 


So down where the lamps were lighted, 
And the table was spread for tea— 
Leaving all my regrets behind me 
For the falsehood over the sea— 
I went with my darling companions, 
Joining them in their settled belief 
That the baby’s new teeth are the veriest 
pearls, 
Of worth completest and chief. 


Two pearls in a setting of rubies— 
The darlingest bud of a mouth— 
Worth more than the mines of Golconda, 
Or the gem-laden waves of the South. 
And the falsehood that might have brought 
anguish, 
The friendship now proved but as nought, 
Were as foils, making fairer by contrast, 
Common things by affection inwrought. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS MISS FITZ-FLUKE. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


“ From New Orleans, eh!” said the colonel. 

“That is what the hotel book says,” re- 
turned Mrs. Adams, taking a seat on the ve- 
randa, and throwing her light shawl back on 
the chair. 

“And that her name is Miss Fitz-Fluke.” 

Yes.” 

“And who revealed the rest?” inquired 
the colonel. 

“O, that she was an heiress? That’s what 
they say—the gossips, everybody in fact; and 
nobody knows,” replied the charming widow, 
looking up at the colonel “ with love in her 
luminous eyes.” 

“Are you interested in her financial affairs, 
colonel ?” she asked, after a pause. 

“ Why, she’s a very beautiful woman, and 
with a fortune would make a very desirable 
wife, you know,” he replied, smiling. 

“O!” The widow raised her eyebrows, as 
much as to say—* Well, it is nothing to me 
whom you marry.” The colonel interpreted 
the expression aright,and hastened to reassure 
her. Putting on the expression of injured 
innocence, and striking a theatrical attitude, 
he murmured in a low but distinct voice, only 
intended for her ear, “ Think’st thou I’d be 
*so abject, base and poor, to choose for wealth 
and not for perfect love ?” 

“Howdol know? Men are deceitful ever, 
colonel,” returned the widow, smiling again, 
but only half assured that her quondam 
lover was not slipping away from her. 

“ There are some exceptions, I hope?” 

“T hoped so; but now—well, time will tell, 
in your case, at t. Let us go down to 
the beach ;” and fie widow arose, the colonel 
took her shawl and parasol, and away they 
went, arm in arm, as loving as a couple of 
turtle-doves—I should think (I never saw 
but one turtle-dove, and so I can’t say “ for 
certain ” how two would act.) 

I’ve given you the above conversation ver- 
batim. I took it down in “short hand ” at 
the time, thinking that I might possibly have 
use for it at some future period of my exis- 
tence. That period has arrived, and I’ve 
used the report of that conversation accord- 
ingly. There was no particular necessity for 
my using it, because it is only with that part 


that refers to Miss Fitz-Fluke that the reader 
has anything todo. As for the widow and her 
handsome colonel, why, they were married 
at the end of the season, just as I knew they 
would be, and the last I heard from him he 
was stationed at some fort out West, where 
if he is killed by the Indians this winter, it 
will only make an opening for some other 
nice young man in the widow’s affections 
next summer. 

Perhaps it wasn’t very honorable in me to 
listen to the foregoing conversation, but if 
people will talk right under the windows of a 
seaside hotel, they must expect to be over- 
heard; and if I should undertake to run 
away every time I heard people in my imme- 
diate vicinity “ talking privacy,’ I should be 
as bad off as the Dutchman’s steam-leg—I 
should never stop. 

At the time 1 am speaking of, I had been 
at Santam Beach something over a week, 
and was intending to wear out the season 
there. I had a motive in coming to Santam, 
and I intend to let you know what that mo- 
tive was. ButI must go back in my life’s 
history a few years. 

My father, I have been told, was a marry- 
ing man, and my mother used to say that I 
“took after him,” not in marrying, of 
course, for I was too young (I’m only twenty- 
six now); but my phrenological organs were 
so much like his, that the distinguished pro- 
fessor who examined our “ bumps” declared 
that one chart would do for both father and 
son. 

I said that my father was a marrying man. 
He began to marry young, and when he'd 
once got in that way, he couldn’t break him- 
self of the habit, and so he kept on, until he 
had married five wives (unfortunately he 
didn’t live in Chicago, or he might have done 
better), and buried four, and then he made a 
period to his existence, leaving his wife, and 
fourteen orphans beside myself, to mourn his 
untimely end. 

My father was an excellent man. He did 
his duty, that is, generally speaking, to his 
wives and children. There was only one 
thing that he neglected to do, and that was 
to die rich. In all other respects he was a 
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success. As a husband and father, he was 
particularly so. 

After my father’s death I became the pe- 
culiar care of my Aunt Deborah Kempton, 
my mother’s only sister, and an old maid. 
She was wealthy. I liked her just as well as 
if she’d been poor. She took me to live with 
her, and sent me to school; and I was given 
to understand that if I behaved myself it 
would be money in my pocket by-and-by. 

When I came of age my aunt set me up 

in business. She said that if I couldn’t 
make money, and if I couldn’t keep it after 
it was made, why, it would be useless to leave 
me her property, as I should only squander 
it, without doing myself any good. 
. She experimented on me for five years. I 
went into business in almost every large city 
in the Union, and my aunt furnished the cap- 
ital, but I didn’t succeed. I really don’t 
know why. I knew how to “ handle money.” 
I’ve always considered handling money my 
forte. Aunt Deborah agreed with me on 
that point; but at last she became disgusted 
with my way of handling money, and refused, 
in bowling hall vernacular, to “set ’em up 
again,” and so I was obliged to retire from 
business. 

It was in St. Louis where my last failure 
took place. My aunt wrote to me, saying 
that I hadn’t any talents worth speaking of; 
but she had heard that I “took after my 
father.” He never succeeded in anything 
but marrying. “ Hadn't you better try that?” 

That was the way she closed her letter. It 
roused my bile, and I determined that I 
would marry, and I would marry into a for- 
tune, and afterwards set up as a banker and 
become a Rothschild, when I could laugh at 
Aunt Deborah and her money. 

This didn’t seem a very difficult thing to 
do. I was pretty well known throughout the 
country, as a young man of irreproachable 
character and great expectations. Aunt 
Deborah had declared her intention of mak- 
ing me her sole heir. Somebody had heard 
her, and that somebody had told somebody 
else, and so the story went. Consequently, 
as far as money was concerned, I was a good 
match for the queen, even—she being a 
widow. (I never had any idea of marrying 
her though. Her family isnot only too large, 
but altogether too expensive; besides, the 
Prince of Wales is behaving himself so badly 
that I know it would break my heart, before 
I had been his stepfather a month.) 

An acquaintance of mine, Mr. Filkinham 
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Flatbroke, dropped in to see me while I was 
thinking of these things. Flatbroke is con- 
nected with some of the first families in St. 
Louis. He had been married twice, but was 
a young and joyous widower at this time. 
His father left him a large fortune when he 
died, and Filkinham went through it with 
wonderful celerity. After that, having noth- 
ing else to busy himself about, he got married. 
His wife was rich, and Filkinham went right 
to work investing her money for her. He 
hadn’t but just got it invested—all secure, 
you know—when she died. Some people 
thought that he wouldn’t survive her a great 
while. His was a tearless soriow, you see. 
If he could have cried, if he could have shed 
a tear, no doubt he could have recovered 
sooner, but he couldn’t discount, and so he 
waited about nine months and then he mar 
ried again; and as his second wife had a 
large fortune, he was obliged to invest that; 
he did it too. After she died, his re'atives 
clubbed together, and agreed to make him an 
allowance of—I wont undertake to say how 
much per month, but it was certainly enough 
to support him in good style. 

As I was saying, he called in to see me just 
as I had completed all my plans for the 
future. 

“ Ah, Filkinham, glad to see you,” said I, 
“particularly, as this is the last time that 
those midnight orbs of yours will ever behold 
this interesting countenance, as I start for 
the east to-morrow.” 

“Going to see your aunt?” asked Filkin- 
ham. 

“ Not at present. I’m going to get a wife 
first.” 

“O, indeed! I wasn’t aware that you were 
engaged, Harry.” 

“ Well, I’m not. 1 haven’t seen the woman 
yet, that I am going to marry. I’m going to 
Santam Beach to spend thé$ammer. There’s 
plenty of nice people theré every year, and if 
I find the woman there that I’m in search of, 
I shall marry her if I can.” 

“And I'll go on with you,” cried Filkinham. 

“Very good. Get your traps together at 
once, for I want to start to-morrow.” 

There, now I’ve told you how I came to be 
stopping at Santam, and what my motive was 
in going there. 

But about this Miss Fitz-Fluke, whom no- 
body knew, although everybody wanted to. 
She was more than ordinarily handsome, 
thongh not strictly a beauty. Her complex- 
ion was rather shady, and her luxuriant hair 
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was of a purple black, and her eyes were of “Can’t you guess?” 
the same color, excepting the purple shade, “ The charming Miss Grey ?” 


and as bright as the dew-drops * Ro.” 
“__which the sun “Miss Doubleday, Miss Milden, the fasci. 
Impearls on every leaf and every flower.” nating widow Adams, or Miss Clarkensburg, 
which ?” 


O, they were beautiful eyes! and she knew * Neither.” 
it, and she had a way of “playing them” “QO, then it must be the mysterious Miss 
upon a fellow which was perfectly distracting. Fitz-Fluke ?” 
And the worst of it was that nobody knew “ Yes,” 
her, and so it was utterly impossible for a “And you’ve got everybody at Santam for 
young man to get an introduction, and mean- a rival.” 
time she kept her room, except for a few hours “Yes, but so long as she condescends to 
every morning, when she took an airing in notice none, I am as well off as the rest.” 
one of the prettiest little phaetons, behind a “It would be a good speculation, perhaps,” 
pair of sleekl-ooking gray ponies. said Filkinham, arousing himself from a 
I believe that every single man—and per- short reverie that he had fallen into after my 
haps some few married ones—at Santam was last remark. “She is very wealthy, I under- 
in love with her, merely on account of her stand.” 
exclusiveness. If they could have made her I had never been jealous of Flatbroke be- 
acquaintance, and conversed with her, rode fore, but now when he spoke of her wealth, 
with her, walked with her and danced with I knew that she was thinking how securely 
her, why it is quite probable that she would he could invest it, if he only had the right of 
have lost half her attractions in their eyes, a husband. 
at once; but so long as they could not, she “Pshaw! Filkinham; who knows whether 
was a woman to be sought after, and many she is wealthy or not? or who knows anything 
were the wagers laid as to who should be the about her, for that matter?” 
first one to make her acquaintance, and many “Who knows? O, that’s certain enough, 
were the expedients resorted to for the ac- Mrs. Farnsworth told me that she knew the 
complishment of that end. - family. She said she remembered her father 
Flatbroke and I used to ride on the beach very well. Met him at Newport, I believe, 
every morning. He had bought a splendid before the war. Said he was worth millions 
team in New York, and his man Joe brought then. Of course, Mrs. Farnsworth is not 
it down to Santam the day after we arrived always quite accurate in her statements, and 
there. It was the best turnout at the hotel, she is a woman that never admits that she 
and its first appearance created a sensation don’t know everybody that’s worth knowing, 
accordingly. We used to manage itso as to butI really think she was acquainted with 
meet and pass Miss Fitz-Fluke at least twice the Fitz-Flukes.” 
in the course of our morning drives, and the “Well, there she comes, and she’s quite 
flash of her black eyes, as they met mine, alone,” saidI. “She’s left her footman behind 
always put my heart in a flutter that lasted this morning.” 
through the next twenty-four hours, because, The little ponies came up at a spanking 
you see, I considered it an honor even to be trot. Just as they came abreast of us, the 
glanced at by this proud beauty, particularly charming driver dropped her whip. 
when I found out that no other man at San- “Egad! Flatbroke, there’s achance. Hold 
tam had been “dignified with this high your horses.” 
honor.” I jumped out, picked up the whip, and 
“By the way, Harry,” said Filkinham, as walked back to meet the phaeton, for the 
we were taking our accustomed ride one lady had turned around and was driving 
morning, “ by the way, Harry, you said before down toward me. 
we came down here, that if you found the She was smiling like a cloudy May morn (I 
woman you were in search of, you should told you that her complexion was rather 
marry her if you could. I never thought to shady), and she thanked me for the trouble I 
ask you before if you had found her. Have had taken on her account, in the sweetest 
voice that was ever uttered. Upon my hon- 
“T think I have, Filkinham.” or, I don’t think I was ever so dazzled bya 
“ And it is who?” woman’s smile before in all my life. 
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“ My heart did glowing transport feel ;” 


as the poet says. If I had thought myself in 
love before, 1 was sure of it now. 

1 walked slowly back to the carriage. Fil- 
kinham was smoking quietly, as he waited. 

“*Poor worm! thou art infected,” he re- 
marked, as I got in beside him. 

“I admit it.” 

I was so happy that I could have admitted 
anything then. She had spoken to me, she 
had smiled upon me, and—I was almost 
certain that the whip had been dropped pur- 
posely. 

Filkinham drove back to the hotel soon 
after, and I went up to my room. At the 
door I encountered Miss Fitz-Fluke’s maid. 
She put her finger on her lip, and handed me 
a note. 

“What's this?” 

But she was gone. 

With a beating heart I opened my door (a 
queer thing to open a door with, I confess), 
and entering my room,I closed and bolted 
the door behind me. 

“Now,” said I, “we'll look into the 
mystery.” 

You know that it isn’t just the proper 
thing for a young lady to be writing to a 
strange young man, and I wasn’t more than 
half pleased with the idea of receiving a note 
from either Miss Fitz-Fluke or her maid. 

It was delicately perfumed, of course. I 
opened and read: 


“If Mr. Ackley would visit the ‘ Lover’s 
Rock, to-night at ten o’clock, he would much 
oblige “ONE IN TROUBLE.” 


Could that be Miss Fitz-Fluke? And if so, 
what possible trouble could she have ? 

“But Dll go, of course,” 1 said, rising and 
unlocking the door for Flatbroke, who occupied 
the same parlor with me. 

I didn’t intend to let Flatbroke into the 
secret, but he saw the note on the table and 
caught a glimpse of the last words: one in 
trouble. 

“What is that—somebody 
Harry ?” 

“Pshaw, it’s nothing,” said I, hastily hiding 
the note in my pocket. 

“O ho! nothing, eh? Well, all right, Harry, 
help ’em out.” 

“I intend to if I can,” I answered, testily. 

How impatiently I waited for the night I 
leave you to imagine. I waited till nine 
o'clock, and then I-sallied out. There was 


in trouble, 
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dancing in the hotel parlor. I looked in and 
saw Filkinham waltzing with Miss Botts, the 
flour merehant’s daughter, from Chicago, and 
then I hurried away toward the “ Lover's 
Rock,” which is located nearly half a mile 
from the hotel, overhanging the sea. 

The moon was up and the night was beau- 
tiful. I think noticed this, but 1 am not cer- 
tain, for I had a great deal to think of without. 
For instance, the note in my pocket might 
be a decoy to draw me on to—well, I didn’t 
know what. I had received it from the maid, 
but for all that it might not be from her mis- 
tress. It might have been written by the maid 
at the instigation of her lover, who might be a 
villain, and who might— 

“ You have come ?” 

It was the voice of her I loved, and she 
now came forward from the shadow of the 
rock to meet me. 

“ Miss Fitz-Fluke ?” 

“Yes, I see you know my name, and I 
know yours. That is enough. We are ac- 
quainted; shall we be friends ?” 

“Why, I hope so,” I stammered. As I 
have hinted before, well-brought-up young 
ladies don’t meet a mah at such a time, more 
than half way. Miss Fitz-Fluke’s conduct 
was exceedingly singular, to say the least, or 
it seemed so to me. 

“ You are in trouble ?” 

“Yes. Will you sit down?” 

I took a seat on the stone and she sat down 
beside me, rather close too. 

“Can I help you ?” I asked. 

She laid her soft, white hand on my arm, 
and turning her dark face up to mine, while 
her bright eyes glistened like diamonds in an 
eastern river (down in Maine), she answered 
softly “ yes.” 

“ What can I do?” 

“ Hear my story, and then you will know 
what I want you to do.” 

I was always fond of stories, and so I 
listened. 

“ You have no doubt heard that I am very 
wealthy ?” 

“Ten” 

“ Hush!” 

There was a slight noise in the bushes near 
us. 

“It’s nothing but the wind,” I said. “Go 
on with the story, if you please.” 

She turned her glorious eyes upon me once 
more, and continued thus: 

“ Young man,can you keep a secret? Yes, 
yes, I know you can. I have studied your 
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countenance closely, and I can trust you. 
Hush! I am the daughter of the French em- 
press by a former marriage !—” 

“The deuce you are!” I exclaimed, spring- 
ing to my feet. 

“Of course you are, Sarah,” said a man’s 
voice behind me; and the next moment he 
held the unfortunate Miss Fitz-Fluke in his 
arms, in spite of her violent struggles to get 
away. 

“ What does this mean?” I cried, in bewil- 
derment. 

“Crazy as a loon, of course, young man. 
Was she guinming you ?” 

I was too indignant to answer. 

“She ran away from home nearly a month 
ago, with sixteen thousand dollars of the old 
gentleman’s money, in government bonds. 
He didn’t discover his loss until a few days 
ago. Then we found out where she sold *em 
and tracked her here. And so you fell in 
love with her,eh? Well, she’s a handsome 
girl, and aint much mad, only semi-occasion- 
ally, as one might say. She’ll be just as sane 
as you are, for two or three weeks on a stretch, 
and then she'll fly right off the handle, just 
as she’s done to-night. Sorry for you, young 
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man. Nice girl, as I said before, and good 
family, but rather flighty.” 

All my hopes were dashed, and I felt dashed, 
too, when upon looking up I discovered that 
nearly all the boarders at the hotel were col- 
lected around us. 

“Come, Sarah,” said the man who had 
spoken to me, “ let’s go home now;” and tak- 
ing her arm on one side, while an assistant 
took hold on the other, they were leading her 
away, when she stopped to throw a kiss at 
me, and then, in a whisper, “ Remember 
what I told you.” I felt a hand on my shoul- 
der, and looking up, discovered Filkinham by 
my side. 

“ Beware, my boy, of women in trouble.” 

*T will.” 

“And if you want a good wife, marry Miss 
Botts. I discovered this evening that she 
was very fond of you.” 

“Thank you, I'll see about that,” I replied; 
and taking his arm we walked back to the 
hotel. 

I’ve only to add, that while I write this, 
the late Miss Botts, now Mrs. Ackley, is sitting 
by my side while Aunt Deborah is knitting in 
yonder corner. 
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JOHN MERRILL’S SECRET. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


Amone the heterogeneous crowd who were 
to be my shipmates in the Amphion, I was 
particularly attracted to a slender youth from 
one of the back counties of New York State, 
who signed his name on the papers as John 
Merrill. He was nearly my own age, I judged; 
and there was an air of quiet refinement 
about him, strikingly in contrast with the 
rude, boisterous character of the majority of 
our associates. These last were about an 
average of such raw material as is recruited 
every day of the week at the metropolis, and 
shipped off to the whaling ports, to be manu- 
factured into seamen. 

John was, from the first, retired and un- 
communicative, though less so in his inter- 
course with me than with any one else. He 
never referred to his antecedents, though I 
had given him my whole autobiography before 
we had been a fortnight at sea. And as I 
iound him a sympathizing listener whenever 
I wanted to let my tongue run on,I don’t 
think I ever thought of esteeming him the 


less for his reticence as to his past life. I 
merely thought that he must have some 
good reason for wishing to conceal his true 
history, and was too conscientious to invent a 
false one. 

One of John’s eccentricities—I knew not 
what else to call it—was that he always kept 
his sea-chest locked. This is unusual in a 
whaler’s forecastle, and always subjects the 
man doing it to unpleasant remarks, as im- 
plying a want of confidence in the honesty 
of his shipmates. It is common to say of 
the man who does it, that “he is either a 
thief himself, or else thinks the rest of us are 
thieves.” But John Merrill only blushed, 
without making any audible reply, when such 
cutting insinuations were thrown out, as they 
occasionally were,in his hearing. They had 
no effect whatever in producing any change 
in his habits. Even I myself could never get 
a peep at his inventory. He was generous, 
even to a fault, in respect of giving or lend- 
ing little matters; but he always kept his 
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chest in the darkest corner of our little dark, 
triangular quarters, and when he took out or 
put in anything, was careful never to leave it 
unlocked. 

As concerned his duty, he did not appear 
to be the stuff of which crack sailors are 
made. But he won upon the good opinion of 
the officers, even of gruff Mr. Baldwin, our 
executive, a tarry old Triton, whom current 
report declared to be web-footed. 

“I can’t haze that boy,” he would say. 
“We must ease him in, till he has eaten a 
‘few barrels of salt-horse to harden his 
sinews.” 

I could not te!! why, but I don’t think I was 
ever envious of my comrade because the 
mate favored him in this way, while he drove 
me up to my utmost capacity. Both of us 
were respectful and willing, and tried hard to 
do our duty, and as he expressed it, “ make 
men of ourselves.” And I think I felt rather 
elated to know that Mr. Baldwin discovered 
that there was tougher material in me than 
in John Merrill, and worked us accordingly. 
It was an honor to be selected to pull the 
mate’s tub-oar, while he was enrolled in the 
rear-rank of the “ shipkeepers.” And I never 
complained, even when, in reefing topsails, 
the old salt would say, kindly, “Stop down, 
John Merrill, I want you to help me;’ while, at 
the next moment, he roared at me on the 
yard, in a voice of thunder, “ Lay out there, 
you Bill, and take up that dog’s-ear! What 
are you staring at, in the bunt?” 

I think I may have assumed a patronizing 
airin my intercourse with John, in conse- 
quence of all this. Feeling a professional 
superiority, I could not avoid letting it ap- 
pear sometimes. But if so, he never seemed 
to notice it. If there was a sudden call, in 
our watch, for one of the boys to jump aloft 
and reeve studding-sail halyards, or loose a 
royal, John would start sometimes, but I 
would gently push him back and jump in 
ahead of him. I was proud of my ability to 
take the lead, and there was gratitude, instead 
of indignation or shame, in his clear, blue eye 
on such occasions. Some of the men stand- 
ing near would perhaps intimate that he was 
wanting in pluck. to let me do this. But I 
don’t think I ever thought so, though, of 
course, I felt flattered by such remarks, as 
any boy would. 

But John Merrill made sure, though slow, 
progress in his duties, and his sinews hard- 
ened up, as Mr. Baldwin had prophesied. 
Though delicate in frame, his health seemed 
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perfect, and in some respects we had no bet- 
ter man among us. He was always ready to 
take an extra trick on the lookout, for he 
seemed to like being alone where he could 
commune with his own thoughts. And he 
was soon acknowledged to be the best helms- 
man on board. Did the sturdy old Amphion 
show a determination to carry her wheel an 
extra spoke to windward at “ full-and-by,” or 
to make wayward sheers and yaws when off 
before it, no one could manage her lke this 
quiet, timid youth. 

He was always ready to take my turn at 
the helm for me; indeed, would have taken 
them all if I would have let him. He could 
have done me no greater favor than this; for 
no duty, however laborious or dangerous, was 
so irksome to me as steering the ship. To do 
it well, required an abstraction of the mind 
for two hours from all other matters, with a 
touch, and a kind of foresight, or rather fore- 
feeling, in which John Merrill excelled, but 
which few rough-and-tumble sailors possess. 

Mr. Baldwin used to declare that “ he never 
knew a right-down smart fellow who could 
steer more than a fair, decent trick; and that 
he never knew an A 1 extra helmsman who 
was good for much else.” And, after an ob- 
servation of many years, I think his state- 
ment was not far from the truth. 

We made our first port at Talcahuano after 
doubling Cape Horn, and here John and I, 
being in the same watch, were much together 
on shore. But he would never stay after 
dark, and appeared utterly insensible to the 
fascinations of the Chilian brunettes. He 
would drink no liquor, and his example, in 
this respect, had a good effect upon myself. 

We sailed for a cruise on the coast of Peru, 
after a short stay in port. Among the men 
shipped to fill vacancies was one known as 
“California Tom,” a fellow of unbounded 
assurance and infinite “ gas,” to whom John 
and I both took an instinctive aversion at 
first acquaintance. But he found some con- 
genial spirits on board the Amphion, as such 
fellows will in any ship where they may cast 
their fortunes. 

We had not been long at sea before it ap- 
peared that we had some one in our circle 
who disdained the nice little distinetions of 
meum and tuum. Several articles had been 
mysteriously missed by different parties, and 
complaints were loud and clamorous. 

A ship’s forecastle is as unfit a place for a 
thief as he can well find his way into. As 
much uneasiness is caused by his presence, 
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as by the knowledge that a powder-magazine 
is located somewhere under the deck, without 
knowing exactly where. Woe to him if he is 
caught; for though Jack’s standard of moral- 
ity is, in many respects, no higher than it 
ought to be, he has no mercy for a pilfering 
shipmate. He has, it may be said, one code 
of morals to regulate his dealings with his 
own comrades, and another much more 
elastic, for the great barbarian world outside. 

We became a very unhappy family after 
this discovery, for, of course, all mutual con- 
fidence was lost, until it should appear who 
the off-nder was. No one was exempt from 
suspicion ; though the weight of it was equally 
divided between California Tom and my de- 
mure friend, John Merrill. Each had his 
friends, who believed the other guilty, but 
while the boy modestly refrained from saying 
anything about it, Tom did not scruple to 
head his own party. 

“It’s easy enough to see who the thief is,” 
I heard him say one night, as he occupied 
the centre of a little Knot of his cronies. 
“Tt’s that sleek-faced little hypocrite that is 
at the wheel now.” 

“Of course ’tis,” said Derby, one of the 
“congenials.” “I’ve always thought so from 
the first of it. It’s enough to condemn any 
fellow to know that he keeps his donkey 
always locked.” 

“ What business has one man to be allowed 
to lock his donkey, anyhow?” demanded 
Tom, loud enough now for all to hear. “I 
say, let’s go and kick the lid open and see 
what’s in it.” 

“Sit right down!” said Frank Wightman, 
from our side of the house; for Tom had 
wisen as if to carry his suggestion into effect. 
“Don't undertake anything of the kind. 
#Joln Merrill isn’t here to speak for himself, 
aang no man shall break his chest open while 
m by to prevent it.” 

“* Don’t you want to find out who the thief 
is?” asked Derby, 

“Of course I do; and I don’t think I should 
have to go far to do that. If there’s to be a 
general search of chests and bunks, I’m 
ready ‘to agree to it at any time; and perhaps 
the boy would be willing to open his, in such 
acase. But I say it shan’t be kicked open 
in his absenee.” 

“ It’s plain enough that he’s the guilty one,” 
said Tom, * when his chest is the only one 
locked, and—” 

“I don’t know ‘about that!” retorted 
Frank, with a significant look. “A thief may 
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find other places for his plunder besides in 
his chest. Indeed, if he’s an old hand at it, 
he would be likely to.” 

This home-thrust put an end to the discus- 
sion for the moment; for Tom, as well as Der- 
by and the rest of his gang, were afraid of 
Wightman, who alone was a match for any 
two of them. But when John was relieved 
from the wheel, we told him what had oc- 
curred, and how suspicion was thickening 
upon him. Frank asked him, if he were 
willing to open his chest and let us all have 
a look at its contents. 

“No,” said he, quietly, “ I am not willing.” 

“ But why not if you are innocent ?” 

“T cannot say why not, but I can assure 
you that I know nothing about the stolen 
things. You must either take my word for 
it, or, if a general search is determined upon, 
open my chest by force, for I shall not consent 
to have it done.” 

“ T believe what you say, John,” said Frank, 
“and so dues Bill, here, that you are entirely 
innocent. But there are many who don’t, 
and there will be still more, if you don’t sat- 
isfy them. Perhaps if you would let me, 
alone, overhaul it, or Bill, if that would suit 
you better, eh ?” 

“No,” I cannot show the contents of it, 
even to Bill. If the matter is pressed hard, 
I shall appeal to the old man for protection— 
though I don’t know as that would do any 


“None at all,” said Wightman and I, both 
at once. 

“ What would he do, do you think ?” 

“Exercise his authority, and demand the 
key at once—or open it by force. He has 
heard about the thefts, as you know; and I 
heard him tell Mr. Baldwin that, if another 
case was reported, he should make a general 
search, and flog the thief, if he could be 
found.” 

The boy rested his face upon his hands in 
thought, but made no answer. 

“Never mind, John,” said Wightman; 
“don’t fret about it. .No harm shall come to 
you, anyhow. I’m satisfied of your truth, and 
if you still decline to show your things, you 
shan’t be forced to, at least by anybody in 
this end of the ship. But think this matter 
over, and perhaps to-morrow you'll feel differ- 


ently about it. I’ve no idle curiosity, myself, 
to want to know your secret; but I would 
like to satisfy others, who haven’t the same 
trust in your integrity that I have.” 

That night in the middle watch, I was 
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awakened by a slight clicking noise, and saw 
California Tom, by the dim light of the hang- 
ing lamp, stealthily opening John’s chest 
with a key. John himself, as well as all the 
rest of my watch, was sleeping soundly; but 
I knew that he never left his key where it 
could be found. It was always about his per- 
son, night and day. Tom must have found a 
duplicate key to fit the chest. 

I was about to speak and give the alarm to 
Wightman and others; but, on second 
thought, determined to wait a moment and 
see the result. Tom had a bundle in one 
hand, which appeared to be a new flannel 
shirt, and as the lock flew open at last, he 
lost no time in looking into the chest, but 
pushed in the bundle, relocked it and went 
on deck. 

I considered the matter, and determined to 
tell Frank Wightman; which I did as soon 
as our watch turned out. 

“Don’t tell John,” were his first words; “I 
hope he wont open his chest and discover it; 
for I want to see what kind of a plot is 
hatching.” 

John Merrill had the morning mast-head, 
and went up to his post at daylight, without 
having had occasion to look into his chest. 
Tom was up and stirring soon afterwards— 
an unusual proceeding for him in a morning 
watch off duty—and headed off Captain 
Soule as soon as he made his appearance 
above deck. 

Presently the order was given to call all 
hands, and muster them up. One of the 
mates was sent into the forecastle to see that 
no one lingered, and to have all the men’s 
kits and effects roused up to the light of day. 
The captain was evidently in a towering rage, 
for he had passed lightly over several previous 
reports of theft, hoping the matter would be 
adjusted without his interference. But Tom 
had lost a new shirt during the night, and 
Captain Soule had lost—his patience. 

“T'll find it if it’s inside the ship!” said he; 
“and I'll flog the man that stole it.” 

Several chests and bags had been emptied 
of their contents in the presence of us all; 
for John had been called down from aloft, 
and stood, thoughtful and agitated, at my side. 
When the captain came to the locked chest, 

“ Whose is this?” he demanded. 


“ Mine, sir,” spoke up the lad. 

“ Gi’ me your key!” 

“If you'll excuse me, sir—I would like to 
speak a word with you—by ourselves, sir, if 
you please.” 
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But the captain was not in a humor to 
listen to any remonstrance at that moment. 

“Let me get through with this cursed 
business before I talk with anybody! It 
doesn’t look well, anyhow, that you keep your 
chest locked up!” 

He swung back his heavy boot as he spoke, 
and with a single kick under the projecting 
edge of the lid it flew open. 

“ There’s my shirt!” exclaimed Tom, seiz- 
ing the bundle that lay on top. H® shook it 
open, showed his marks, and it was at once 
identified beyond all dispute. 

“Enough said! We're on the right track, 
now,” said Captain Soule. “Take up this 
chest and carry it aft!” And he closed the 
lid with a bang. 

“Mr. Baldwin,” he continued, “strip John 
Merrill’s back, and seize him up! It’s a new 
thing for me to flog one of my men—a thing 
I never did—but I’ve sworn it in this case, 
and [ll keep my word.” 

The poor boy, overwhelmed with confusion, 
could hardly find a word to protest his inno- 
cence, as the mate led him aft. But Frank 
Wightman at this moment neared the cap- 
tain respectfully, and touched him gently on 
the shoulder A word was spoken; the cap- 
tain relaxed his angry brows to listen to it, 
for Wightman was the besé man in the fore- 
castle. ‘The two walked aft together, con- 
versing earnestly. I kept my eye on them, 
till Frank made a signal, which I understood, 
when I followed. 

“ Mr. Derrick,” said the captain to the sec- 
ond mate, “keep everything as it stands, 
with the chests, forward. Don’t allow a man 
to touch a thing, till further orders.” 

He beckoned Wightman and myself to 
come below. But as he did not countermand 

the orders he had given about seizing John 
up, the mate, it seems, proceeded to obey 
them. He prepared the seizings, but when 
he ordered the boy to remove his shirt, he 
met with unexpected resistance. While I 
was relating to Captain Soule, in the forward 
cabin, what I had seen during the middle 
watch, there was a scuffle over our heads, 
and John Merrill, in a frenzy of excitement, 
rushed down the stairs and into the after- 
cabin. “Hold on, Mr. Baldwin! Never 
mind what I told you, for the present.” And 


the captain followed the boy into the sanc- 
tum, while we awaited the result. In a min- 
ute afterwards he put his head out at the 
door with the strangest look on his face that 
I had ever seen mortal man wear. 
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“Wightman! you and Bill pass—John 
Merrill’s chest down the stairs—right into 
this room.” 


We obeyed the order, and set our burden 
down at his feet. But the lad was not to be 
seen as we looked about us. 

“That’ll do. You can go on deck, now— 
Tll talk with you again, soon.” And the 
door was closed between us and the mystery, 

It was half an hour before Captain Soule 
came up, and ordered the search continued. 
When he came to Tom’s chest, he overhauled 
it very carefully; but it was, apparently, 
emptied to the bottom, without finding any 
stolen property. But, still unsatisfied, he 
stood it up on end, thumped it heavily, and 
threw it bottom up. A false bottom was dis- 
lodged and fell out, followed by the various 
missing articles! 

A general cry of indignation was raised, 
and a strong disposition was manifested to 
lynch California Tom. But Mr. Baldwin 
took upon himself the office of executioner, 
this time with a good will. 

“T always felt it in my bones, that John 
Merrill was innocent,” said he to Captain 
Soule; “and when it came to stripping his 
shirt, I hadn’t, somehow, any heart to do 

“T’m glad you didn’t succeed in doing it,” 
was the reply. “I couldn’t have flogged him 
if he had been guilty—nor could you, either.” 

“ How so, sir?” 

“Do you think you could lay the cat on 
the back of a woman ?” 

That comical look of the captain’s was re- 
flected, nay multiplied, tenfold, in the rough 
face of the old mate. 

“A woman?” he gasped out, “John 
Merrill ?” 

“Ay, a woman, Mr. Baldwin. Annie Carroll 
is her name, now.” 

“ But—what are you going to do with him, 
sir?” 

“Do with him? With her, you mean—put 
him, or put her, or it, ashore, of course, as 
soon as I can make a port. We must give 
her a stateroom, in the cabin, and have her 
to wear such a dress as belongs to her sex.” 

“ Well—well—” said Mr. Baldwin, reflect- 
ively; “I never had anything bring me up 
with a round-turn like that.” Then a bright 
idea seemed to have struck him, and he 
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demanded triumphantly, “ Where’s your 
clothes to dress her in?” 


“She's got all her dry goods in her chest, 
ready to wear.” 

“What? in John Merrill’s chest, do you 
mean ?” 

“Of course. Whose else should I mean? 
That’s why he—she, I mean—always kept it 


locked, and was so secret about it.” 


I shall not spend time to tell how we 
talked the matter over in the forecastle that 
night, and compared notes, and went back to 
every little incident of the outward passage, 
that might be supposed to have any bearing 
upon this astounding discovery. Of course, 
there were those ready to say they had 
guessed the truth months ago; but I venture 
to say, that not a man on board the Amphion 
had the slightest suspicion of the truth, until 
it was revealed to Captain Soule, as I have 
related. And how much longer we might 
have been in the dark, but for the attempt to 
flog her, it is difficult to say. 

John Merrill stood no more watches on 
board the Amphion, nor went to the mast- 
head. But Annie Carroll, a beautiful young 
lady, save that she wore her hair rather too 
much au garcgon, sometimes steered a trick at 
the wheel when she felt in the humor, until 
our arrival at Callao, where she became, when 
her story was known, the heroine, the lioness 
of the hour. A passage home was secured 
for her; and she took leave of us all,with no 
desire, as she confessed, to follow any further 
the profession of a sailor. 

It was the old, old story. An orphan, a 
harsh guardian, and an attempt to force her 
into a marriage with ove she disliked. A 
madeap scheme, in which she had embarked 
from a wayward impulse, and persisted in 
because she hardly knew how or when to 
retreat. And we were constrained to admit, 
when we reviewed all the circumstances, that 
she had nobly sustained the double character, 
and had preserved all the finer attributes of 
her sex, while she laid aside the apparel. 

And will it be wondered that she lost her 
heart while on board the Amphion? Not to 
me; for, of course, I was but a boy in her 
eyes. But when I last saw John Merrill, he 
was Mrs, Captain Wightman, and still claimed 
to be, if not the boldest seaman, the best 
helmsman, at least, of the family circle. 
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BEYOND THE STARS. 


BY HELEN WOOD MANVILLE. 


Beyond the stars, beyond the stars— 
What flowery fields are spread, 

Beyond the blue and golden bars, 
That arch the dome o’erhead ? 


What sylvan grots where we may rest 
From all these vexing cares ? 

O! I methinks would be so blest 
To climb the unseen stairs. 


I long to tread the pearly shore 
Where mortal ne’er has trod, 


That I may know a pain no more, 
But dwell for aye with God. 


I stretch my hands in mute despair, 
No angel stoops to save, 


But Hope, in pity whispers, “ There 
Is rest beyond the grave!” 


And so the grass is growing green 
Above the little spot, 

Where underneath its tasselled sheen 
I'll sleep and pain be not. 

But if the grave will lead me there 
Where I so long to go, 

Why should I for life’s ills despair? 
Heaven lies beyond, I know. 


A LITTLE FOOL. 


BY FRANK 


Mr. Trsotny BALcom sat leaning upon 
his desk, with his chin buried in his hands 
and his eyes staring reflectively into space. 
The great ledger which lay open before him 
was ruled methodically in red and black 
lines, and between the lines were rows upon 
rows of figures, filling each page from the top 
quite down to the bottom. But Mr. Balcom, 
whenever he dropped his eyes to these dreary 
columns, saw nothing there but four black 
letters which stared malignantly back at him 
from the trimly neat pages, and which re- 
peated themselves upon every leaf and in- 
truded themselves maliciously into the prim 
and proper order of the debits, credits and 
balances. And these four letters formed a 
word which represented to Mr. Baleom a 
terrible, crushing, maddening fact. Ruin, 
ruin, ruin! It was this that glared at him 
from every volume of accounts in his office. 
It was this that confronted the clerks in the 
outer counting-room, as they bent wearily 
over the chaos of drafts, and bills, and ac- 
ceptances that had flooded in upon them, and 
tried to persuade each other that black was 
white and that the firm was not in such a 
very bad way, after all, but all the time aware, 
in their secret souls, that the house of Balcom, 
White & Co. had gone to the devil, and that 
no arithmetical necromancy or any other 
power on earth could save it. It was this 
which had driven the senior partner to the 
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verge of lunacy, and had sent the junior on a 
tour to the Highlands of Scotland, doubtless 
to procure a supply of Scotch snuff to throw 
in the eyes of his creditors. 

Mr. Timothy Balcom got off his high stool 
and disposed himself comfortably in an arm- 
chair before the fire. He almost wished that 
he himself had absconded to the Highlands 
of Scotland, or to the antarctic continent, 
before all this trouble came upon him. But 
he was a man of large family, and could not 
easily have got away without attracting at- 
tention. His family! It was the thought of 
them which barned so deep in his very heart. 
His wife could bear this better than his 
children, for as she had been his guide and 
counsel through all his married life, he felt 
that she would be faithful and patient now. 
But Timothy Balcom’s children had been 
reared in affluence. Over them poverty had 
never yet cast its chilling shadow. Poor 
Meta and Pearl! What were they to do? 

Mr. Balcom pulled out his pocket-knife, 
and, picking up a splinter from the hearth, 
began to whittle. No better evidence of the 
disturbance of his own mental equilibrium 
could have been needed than this simple 
action. He had not whittled before since he 
was a boy, and now, as he slowly and medi- 
tatively began to cover the carpet with deli- 
cate shavings, the clerks looked through the 
glass partition which separated them from 
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the inner office, and wondered greatly. It 
was a curious assortment of mental pictures 
which passed before Mr, Balcom’s inward 
vision as he sat absorbed in this occupation ; 
bright pictures of the happy past, of his 
pleasant, luxurious back parlor at home, of 
the cheery fireside, the close-drawn curtains, 
the soft and mellow lamplight, the comfort- 
able easy-chair, the slippers and dressing- 
gown, the smoking urn of tea, the books, the 
piano, and, better and brighter than all, the 
gentle face of his wife and the laughing eyes 
of his daughter Pearl. Then, too, following 
close upon these cheerier photographs, came 
visions of the future—a future, if not of want, 
at least of strict and scrupulous economy, 
wherein should be no piano, no velvet carpets, 
no services of silver, none of the little 
artificial luxuries of life, and where, alas! the 
light might die out of even Pearl's blue eyes, 
and a shadow of something worse than 
poverty blot out life’s sunshine from them 
all. 

Poor little Pearl! It was the thought of 
her that made this misfortune cut so cruelly 
into the very core of Timothy Balcom’s heart. 
However his wife and Meta might be able to 
bear it, he knew that the news would crush 
Pearl to the very earth. As yet her young 
life had been but a golden-hued and rosy- 
tinted dream. No harsh experience had 
taught her how to battle with adversity, no 
cloud had ever dimmed her happiness; and 
now, when life was unfolding before her, as 
Nature reveals herself to the opening bud, 
the tendrils of her heart most needed the 
sunshine which was to be denied them. 
This trouble would have made a hervine of 
some women, but he doubted whether it 
would make a heroine of Pearl. There was 
little that was hervic in her character. As 
the spoiled and caressed pet of the family, she 
had never been taught self-reliance, nor had 
it ever been developed in her affectionate, 
trusting nature. From the bright, blue sky 
had she caught the gleam of her merry eyes, 
from the sunshine had she taken the tints of 
her golden hair, and her nature, kindly and 
sympathetic in all its attributes, was little 
calculated to stand bravely against the rough 
shouldering of a selfish world. Well might 
Timothy Balcom run his fingers wearily 
through his gray hair and murmur to himself, 
“Poor Pearl! What is she to do?” 

But dear as Pearl and Meta were to their 
father, he, like many other busy men, had 
never in all his life had time to get thoroughly 
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acquainted with his own children. If he had 
been able to read Pearl’s heart more closely, 
he would have feared the result of the mis- 
fortune which had fallen upon the family, 
not because it was to deprive his daughters _ 
of the luxuries amid which they had been 
reared, but because it was to bring upon 
Pearl a struggle to which the struggle against 
poverty were asnothing It was to bring upon 
her the necessity of waging battle with the 
strongest impulses of her own heart, the neces- 
sity of tearing asunder by the main strength of 
her pride the cords which held her to a sacred 
thing; the necessity of entering into a ruth- 
less warfare with herself—a warfare which 
might end in making her a noble woman and 
which might end in her destruction. 

But Timothy Balcom never dreamed, when 
Lieutenant Edward Harper of the United 
States Navy packed up his carpet bag to leave 
them, after a short visit to the family a year 
ago, that he had packed up Pearl's heart with 
his other possessions and taken it away with 
him. Young as Pearl was, she had already 
withstood several sieges, but the young 
lieutenant had certainly carried the citadel at 
last. 

During all this time, although her father 
never dreained of it, and the lieutenant him- 
self was not at all sure of it, Pearl’s heart had 
been travelling over stormy seas and lying 
becalmed on sultry African coasts in Edward 
Harper’s ship, while Pear] herself had waited 
patiently at home for it to come back to her 
in the course of time, and had kept her secret 
locked so carefully away within her breast 
that none of those around her ever learned it. 
A week ago the lieutenant had returned, 
fully awake to the extent of his own affection 
for Pearl, but hesitating to lay his petition at 
her feet lest he should meet with a refusal 
which his pride could not brook. Lieutenant 
Harper was a sailor, unversed in woman’s 
ways, and he could not read Pearl well 
enough to see that his suit was in little 
danger. The wide disparity between them in 
a worldly sense was to him a bitter fact. Had 
Pearl been as poor as himself, no power on 
earth would bave kept him from her. 

Mr. Balcom, having whittled his splinter 
quite away, arose from his chair, and, jam- 
ming his hat down hard over his ears, shut 
up the ledger with a vehement bang and 
walked out into the street. As he passed 
through the outer office between the rows of 
weary, sleepy clerks, some of whom had been 
at work through half the previous night, ex- 
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pending their stock of mercantile logic to 
prove to themselves that figures can some- 
times lie and that the house was still as 
solvent as ever, while every one of them, 
from the cashier to the errand boy, knew 
that it was in a muddle which it could by no 
human possibility ever be got out of, his 
pallid, careworn look attracted the attention 
of even the most careless among them; and 
they raised their faces silently from their 
desks as he walked unsteadily towards the 
door, and watched him, with looks of kind'y 
sympathy and pity, as he passed from the 
building still softly murmuring to himself, 
“Poor little Pearl! What will she do?” 

When he reached home he went straight 
to his library and, throwing himself into a 
chair, rang for a servant. 

“Send my daughter Pearl to me,” he said, 
when his summons was answered. 

“No need for that, pa. I’m here already,” 
said a voice at his elbow, and Pearl, rosy and 
dimpled, threw her arms about his neck and 
gave him a filial kiss. 

“IT want to talk to you,” said her father. 
“ Sit down in my lap, puss.” 

“But I'm awfully heavy,” she exclaimed, 
taking a seat upon his knee, as she was bid. 

“Yes,” he replied, “but never too heavy 
for me, always remember that, Pearl.” 

He drew her flaxen ‘head against his 
shoulder and gently passed his hand over her 
shining hair. 

“Pearl,” he continued, after a pause, during 
which his eyes had wandered refl&tively to 
the glowing fire in the open grate, “ you have 
always been happy, have you not?” 

“O father!” she replied, nestling closer to 
him; “how could I help being happy ?” 

“Are you very happy now? very happy 
indeed ?” 

“Yes indeed; very, very happy, father. 
Have you ever doubted it ?” 

“ No,” he said, “ but do you know why you 
are so?” 

“What funny questions!” she exclaimed. 
“Of course I do. It is because I have the 
very best father in all the world, and the 
kindest mother and the dearest sister. Who 
would not be happy in such a home as I have 
always had ?” 

“Are you quite sure, Pearl, that your en- 
joyment of life is not derived from these 
beautiful things around you? Could you be 
as happy without books and pictures, without 
your piano, and without a new bonnet every 

month ?” 
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“TI could, if you, and mother and Meta 
were not taken from me,” she answered, 
looking up at him with wondering eyes. : 

“Suppose,” he continued, “that we were 
to leave this house, where you have passed so 
many happy days, the old nursery up stairs 
where you and Meta used to play together, 
the little chamber where you have slept since 
you were a child—suppose we were to leave 
all these things at once, forever. Could you 
bear that, Pear! ?” 

She raised her head quickly from his 
shoulder, and gazed at him with an alarmed 
half-startled look. 

“Suppose, Pearl, that our beautiful home, 
which all of us love so well, were sold under 
the sheriff’s hammer. Suppose all our little 
household gods, which we hold dear to our 
hearts only next to each other, were taken 
from us. Suppose our pretty castle were in- 
vaded to-morrow by a company of unpitying 
strangers, who should turn us into the street, 
Pearl, and leave us without a place in all the 
wide world to lay our heads. Could you be 
happy even then, my daughter, Pearl?” 

She broke into a frightened cry. 

“Father! What is it? What has happened 
to us?” 

“Hush!” he said, passing his hand once 
more tenderly over her amber hair. “It is 
nothing.” 

“It is something,” she said, almost wildly. 
“You are hiding something from me. What 
is it?” 

“If what TI have told you were to come 
true,” he said, in answer, “could you bear it, 
Pearl?” 

“T could bear anything but the loss of your 
love, my father. You frighten me. You are 
not yourself to-night. What dreadful thing 
has come upon us?” 

Be looked long and sadly into her eyes, 
concentrated upon his face with a look which 
he felt was searching him through. He 
marked her face, contracted with a vague 
anxiety, and felt her bosom heaving tumult- 
uously against his breast. He hesitated long 
before he dared trust himself to tell her; then 
he said, quietly, and still looking into her 
earnest eyes: 

“We are beggars, Pearl. The poorest of 
our servants is not poorer than his master.” 

She uttered a wild, terrified cry and her 
cheek turned pale as marble. He had buried 
a knife in her heart, but not in the place 
where he had most feared to wound her. At 
that moment there flashed before her inward 
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vision a thought, not of the material change 
which his words implied, not of the loss of 
home and the comforts of which she had 
never known the want, not of her future life 
of poverty and self-denial, but a remembrance 
of the man whom she owned in her heart of 
hearts to be dearer to her than all the world 
beside. In that one moment all the world 
grew dark to her. She could have borne the 
loss of all else, if the sacrifice did not include 
the greater sacrifice of herself. God help 
her! Tenderly as it had been given, the 
blow had crushed her love for Edward 
Harper into a thing of dreary hopelessness. 

Not many girls would have viewed the 
matter in such a light. Few women would 
refuse to marry a man dear to their heart be- 
cause they could net bring to him a fortune. 
But Pearl possessed a subtle pride, which now 
for the first time in her life rose to over- 
balance every other characteristic of her 
nature. 

“He shall not marry a beggar!” was the 
thought which flashed at once across her 
consciousness. “I would rather my heart 
should break than to have him feel that I 
married him because I was homeless.” 

“O father!” she said. “Is it so bad as 
that ?” 

“My poor Pearl!” he replied. “I grieve 
more for your sake than for all the rest.” 

“Don’t think of me,” she said, hastily. 
“You shall see how patiently I can bear it, 
To lose our money is not the worst thing 
that could have happened to us.” 

“No,” he returned; “we might have lost 
each other. Kiss me now, my darling, and 
go and break this thing to Meta.” 

She bent towards him and threw her arms 
about his neck. 

“At least, you shall never lose Pear!’s love 
for you,” she cried; and kissing him, she left 
the room. 

“ He has lost his fortune,” thought she, as 
she gently closed the door. “He shall never 
know what I have lost, besides.” 

She would have gone at once to her room, 
to try by herself to realize the full extent of 
the calamity that had come upon her, but a 
servant met her in the hall. 

“Lieutenant Harper fs in the drawing- 
room, Miss Pear! !” 

So Fate would not even give her time to 
think! The flying shutter of Destiny, cease- 
lessly weaving the varied pattern of Pearl’s 
life, was bringing in the darker colors in quick 
succession. It was scarcely five o’clock in the 
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afternoon. Something in her heart told her 

that Edward Harper would never have called 

at such a time, if he had not been going 

away. While she yet hesitated, with her 

hand upon the knob of the parlor door, she 

knew, as well as bis words could have told 

her, that he had been suddenly ordered to 

his ship and that he had called to take his 

leave. Whether it would please Providence 

to spare her a sorer trial than the one she 

had just borne she did not know, but as she 

entered the room, she raised a silent prayer, 
that this man might not be led to speak to ° 
her of that which she knew to be uppermost - 
in his heart. 

But she was spared the pain of telling him 
of her father’s misfortune. The lieutenant 
had heard of it that morning, and offered 
words of comfort and good cheer. Then, 
after passing an hour in aimless talk, the in- 
genuous sailor, who had little conception of 
the natural sequence of conversational ideas, 
suddenly told her of his speedy departure. 

“T am going to leave you, Pearl—for a long 
time.” 

She knew it already, but that did not lessen 
the acuteness of the pain which his announce- 
ment gave her. 

“When ?” she asked, earnesily. 

“To-morrow morning,” he answered. 

“I shall be very sorry,” she sald, slowly, as 
though steadying her voice before each word. 
“Shall you be gone a great while ?” 

“We are going to the Mediterranean,” he 
replied. “ It will be two years, at least, before 
I see you again.” 

“You will not be forgotten,” said Pearl, 
her voice beginning to tremble a little now. 
“We shall always be your friends, Edward, 
whatever our circumstances may be.” 

“O Pearl!” he exclaimed, seizing her white 
hand earnestly. “Let me ask you to be to 
me something more than friend. I want you 
for my wife, Pearl.” 

Her head fell upon her bosom and her face 
contracted as with a spasm of acute physical 
anguish. 

“Do you know what you ask?” she said. 
“Would you marry a beggar ?” 

“Pearl, my love for you could be neither 
greater nor less, whether you were beggar or 
queen. O, don’t refuse me this dearest wish 
of my heart. I shall leave you to-night, 
Pearl. If you cannot give yourself to me 
now, at least do not crush all hope within 
me. If I could win you in the end, I would 
wait willingly, though it were twenty years.” 
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O, let those who have never known what 
it is to have the nobility of pride wage fierce 
battle with the intensity of a woman's love, 
pity this young girl, whose nature was strug- 
gling now between these two contending 
influences. None but herself ever knew the 
desolation of her heart when the victory was 
won, and her love fur Edward Harper was 
crushed back, torn and bleeding, into the 
deepest depth of her young breast, nevermore 
to make its presence known to those who 
knew her best. He only saw her bosom 
heaving like the billows of a stormy sea, and 
felt her breath upon his cheek fall hot and 
feverish. These were all the evidences she 
gave him of the ruthless, cruel work by which 
she was crushing out the most earnest passion 
of her life. 

“It cannot be,” she said. “It can never, 
never be.” 

“Pearl! Pearl! Think again before you 
answer me. Don't send me away in utter 
hopelessness.” 

He felt her hand turn icy cold, and then she 
drew it suddenly away and pressed it upon 
her bosom as though she were stifling. 

“My whole life has changed to me since 
yesterday,” she said. “Iam not the woman 
that I was when you met me last. Do you 
not see that even if I loved you, this cross 
which has been laid upon us would make it 
my duty not to leave my father at such a 
time? Were I rich, Lieutenant Harper—” 

“Pearl! Pearl! At this very moment you 
do love me. I know it, and I shall leave you 
with at least that conviction to gladden all 
my life hereafter. Had I spoken of this be- 
fore, you would have given yourself to me 
without question.” 

She rose to her feet hastily, and in an in- 
stant flushed to a burning crimson. 
“You assume too much,” 

haughtily. 

“Pearl,” he replied, rising and gazing at 
her in unutterable sadness, “I understand 
your feeling and respect it. In your own re- 
fusal, you have betrayed yourself more fully 
than you know. But think again of what I 
ask, and remember that I will be all patient, 
until my hair turns gray, if even then you 
will be my wife. You can never take from 
me the knowledge of your own heart which 
I have this moment gained.” 

She looked at him for a moment in cold in- 
difference, a look so proud and rigid, that the 
serm of hope which had budded in Harper's 
breast, shrank into itself, chilled and frozen. 


she said, 
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But the effort was too great for Pearl’s un- 
trained powers of self-control, and her sur- 
charged heart, breaking as she felt it to be, 
burst loose from the fetters of her pride and 
revealed itself in all its quivering anguish to 
Edward Harper's quick perception. 

“Edward!” she cried, with the agony of a 
hopeless desolation riuging in her trembling 
voice, “ you are killing me. If you love me as 
you say, for God’s sake leave me.” 

He opened his lips to speak to her, but her 
white, pleading face sealed the words unut- 
tered. Wringing his hands silently above his 
head, he turned towards the door. O, was 
this the parting, the memory of which he 
had hoped to comfort him during the long 
night-watches beneath the stars, and in the 
roar and terror of wintry storms ? 

With his hand upon the knob of the parlor 
door, he paused one moment to look back at 
Pearl. She stood motionless in the middle of 
the room, with her hand still raised as when 
she had spoken. That look, so gentle in its 
expression, and yet conveying so much of 
bitter,bitter disappointment and sad reproach, 
went home with a cruel thrust to her heart, 
and threw down the last barrier with which 
she had feebly tried to protect it. With a 
despairing cry she ran to him and threw her 
white, round arms about his neck. In that 
one brief instant, while he held her closely to 
him and felt her bosom heaving against his 
own, and could count the wild pulsations of 
her heart, the gates of heaven opened upon 
him. He bowed his head and her lips met 
his in a fierce and burning kiss. Then 
she pushed him from her with all her 
strength. 

“Pearl!” he said, once more, earnestly, 
“do you retract ?” 

“I retract nothing,” she cried, pressing 
both her hands upon her temples. “I can 
never be your wife. O, my brain is on fire! 
Go! Leave me! Don’t speak to me again!” 

He stood for a moment in_ hesitation, 
Then he slawly opened the door, looked back 
once more at Pearl, turned again, crossed the 
threshold and softly closed the door behind 
him. And Pearl, trembling through every 
fibre of her frame, sank down upon the floor 
and buried her face within her hands. 

Do you say that she had embittered her 
whole life for naught? Perhaps so. Few 
women would have sacrificed themselves for 
such a cause. But this is the story of a little 
fool, and poor Pearl had hardly yet begun to 
earn the title. 
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In the bewilderment of the next few days 
she had little time to brood over her troubles. 
Lieutenant Harper’s ship sailed on the morn- 
ing following his interview with Pearl, and 
with it went nearly all that made the life of 
this once cheery-hearted girl worth the living. 
The magnificent house wherein she had been 
born and bred was sold, and its accumulated 
treasures scattered far and wide. Timothy 
Balcom, too honest to defraud his creditors 
of a penny which was in his power to pay, 
resigned to them everything without a single 
reservation. One, more thoughtful than the 
rest, and to whom he was a large debtor, 
offered him a little cottage some forty or fifty 
miles from the city, at a moderate rent, until, 
as Mr. Jinglesly, the owner, said, he “ got 
rested enough to begin again.” The cottage 
adjoined Mr. Jinglesly’s own magnificent 
estate, and lay snugly in the bosom of a broad 
and sunny valley, within the dim blue circle 
of a sweep of wooded hills. The nearest 
village was full five miles away, and no more 
peaceful spot could have been selected in 

, which the family might recover from the 
cruel blow which Fortune had given them. 
Hither, when the storm had quite passed 
over, they wended their way, each bearing 
his or her cross patiently, and poor Pearl 
carrying her own almost self-imposed and 
secret burden as bravely and as silently as 
the rest. 

*T don’t see,” said Mr. Balcom, when their 
poor little stock of furniture was set in place, 
and a roaring fire was built in the open fire- 
place in the sitting-room on the first evening 
after their arrival, “I don’t see that we shan’t 
be very comfortable here, after all. This 
looks quite as homelike as our old back parlor 
ever did.” 

“It’s a great deal better, pa,” said Pearl, 
with a merry little laugh. “It’s going to be 
romantic enough for a novel. I wouldn’t 
give a straw for anything we have left behind. 
There are just as many of us as there ever 
were, excepting the servants, and I’m sure it 
is a deliverance to be rid of them.” 

“I miss the piano more than all,” said 
Meta. “It was hard to lose that.” 

“Not for me,” replied Pearl. “We can 
sing just as well without it. They haven't 
taken our voices away from us;” and she 
tripped out of the room to pay a visit to the 
kitchen, warbling, as she went, a cheery little 
fragment from Fra Diavolo. 

But this merry, careless girl was not the 
true and actual Pearl Balcom. In the 
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thoughtful woman who so often sat alcne at 
her window, gazing sadly out towards the 
east, and thinking that, far away beyond the 
outline of yonder hills, a dark gray ocean was 
rolling in upon the shore, and that, further 
still, a ship, which to her held all the cheer 
and hopefulness of life, was staggering on 
among the billows, and each moment bearing 
all that her heart held dear yet further and 
further away from her, was to be found the 
real owner of the name. There was such a 
peaceful quiet in the scenes around her that 
her own great sorrow, which she had hoped 
amid the genial influences ot woods and fields 
to be able to endure if not forget, grew to 
grievously great proportions from the very 
want of other things to think of. Yet Pearl's 
heart was strong. Bravely she struggled to 
hide the pain which she had inflicted upon 
herself from the eyes of him for whose sake 
she had given herself the wound, and bravely 
she succeeded. At least, her father never 
dreamed that Pearl was other than she 
seemed to him. 

One afternoon, not many weeks after their 
arrival, she sat upon a mossy stone deep in 
the heart of a wooded glen, at least a mile 
from the cottage. It was only in obedience 
to a sudden whim that she had come hither, 
and now, a little wearied with her purposeless 
walk, she sat idly punching the end of her 
parasol into the dead leaves at her feet. As 
she sat thus, with the scattered flecks of sun- 
shine glinting through the canopy of leaves 
above her head and softly retouching in 
bright splashes of yellow light the burnished 
gold of her shining hair, a sudden salutation 
caused her to look upward. 

“T beg a thousand pardons, miss!” 

The speaker was a slim and angular young 
man, with extremely long legs encased in 
plaid pantaloons, who stood leaning uponthe ~ 
fence immediately above her. 

“My name is Jinglesly,” continued this in- 
dividual, swinging one of his long legs over 
the fence and taking a comfortable seat upon 
the topmost rail, “George Popsey Jinglesly. 
The ancient buffalo who gave me that eupho- 
nious designation is your father’s landlord, 
you know.” 

“T have heard of you, Mr. Jinglesly,” said 
Pearl, pleasantly. “I am glad to make your 
acquaintance.” 

“ Yes,” said Jinglesly, confidently, “I knew 
you would be. All the women are glad to 
make my. acquaintance. I don’t run after 
them any myself; it’s my appearance which 
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takes the feminine eye, you know. I have 
been told [look like Napoleon. Do you think 
1 look like Napoleon ?” 

“OQ, very much,” said Pearl, glancing 
sarcastically at Mr. Jinglesly’s remarkable 
figure, “ very much indeed.” 

“J don’t assume any credit for the little 
attentions which I receive from the ladies,” 
he continued. “If they will fall in love with 
me, I can’t help it, youknow. Alas! LIonce 
have loved, Miss Balcom, but that is now for- 
ever past. Your face and form to-day fora 
moment recalled the dear object of that long 
buried passion, and I said to myself, ‘George 
Washington P. Jinglesly, you must know 
that divine maiden. Perhaps the contempla- 
tion of those lovely features will help to 
assuage the grief which is gnawing at your 
vitals.’ So I followed you, you see, to intro- 
duce myself. I hope I don’t intrude upon 
your meditations.” 

“Not at all,” replied Pearl, thoroughly 
amused at this singular creature. “I’m very 
glad you came.” 

“Ah! the tone of your sweet voice, Miss 
Balcom,” said Mr. Jinglesly, getting off the 
fence and advancing towards her, hat in hand, 
“recalls to my mind the loved accents of that 
wice which I no more shall ever hear. I 
could a tale unfold, which would harrow up 
your very soul. The antique curiosity who 
stands tu me in the place of parent, has, by 
his course of oppressive tyranny, blasted for- 
ever the life of the individual who stands 
before you. The world has no more charms 
for G. W. P. Jinglesly, Miss Balcom.” 

“O, not so bad as that, Mr. Jinglesly,” said 
Pearl. “Iam sure the world is very bright 
and beautiful, even yet.” 

“It would still be heaven,” he replied, 
“were it full of angels such as you.” 

“You are disposed to compliment,” said 
Pearl, eyeing him with a curiops feeling of 
amusement and disgust. 

“No. Believe me, I am most sincere,” said 
Mr. Jinglesly, seating himself beside her and 
trying to take her hand, which she quickly 
withdrew from his grasp. “I have done with 
those hollow mockeries of feeling which the 
world calls compliments. Ah! I once have 
loved, Miss Baleom. Until to-day I had not 
dreamed that I could love again.” 

Pearl rose hastily to her feet. 

“I must be going home,” she said. “I 
have been away too long, already.” 

“Nay, not so soon,” said Mr. J., struggling 
to get his symmetrical legs into a safe position 
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for rising, before daring to trust his weight to 
them. “Do not tear yourself from my gaze 
so quickly.’ I have risked much for this in- 
terview, Miss Balcom. I saw you coming 
across the fields and I escaped by means of 
the window, from the room in which yon un- 
feeling despot had imprisoned me. That was 
an original idea of mine. Not many men 
would have thought of the window, eh ?” 

“What did he shut you up for?” asked 
Pearl, wonderingly. 

“I drank too much champagne at the 
party last night. The governor didn’t ap- 
prove of it. There’s no harm in drinking 
champagne. Do you think there is?” 

“ Fiddlestick!” said Pearl, turning abruptly 
away. “I must go home. Good-day, Mr. 
Jinglesly.” 

She nodded a smiling adieu, and walked 
away towards the house laughing to herself 
heartily, and leaving Mr. Jinglesly gazing ab- 
stractedly after her with an expression of 
vacant astonishment. 

This brief interview, however, was not the 
last of Pearl’s acquaintance with this extra- 
ordinary young man. She related the occur- 
rence at the tea-table that night and her 
droll mimicry of Mr. Jinglesly’s manner set 
even her father to laughing in spite of him- 
self. Having thus made use of the man who 
“once had loved,” she dismissed him from 
her mind forthwith. 

On the following morning, while Pearl was 
sweeping the front piazza, there entered at 
the gate a fat, tow-headed boy, who, first 
glancing furtively towards every point of the 
compass, made his way stealthily up to Pearl 
with a gesture of profound secrecy. 

“Be you Miss Pearl ?” 

“Yes,” replied Pearl. 

The flaxen-haired boy once more looked 
cautiously about him. Then pulling from 
his pocket a note enclosed in a rose-tinted 
envelop, placed it in Pearl's hands with an 
expression of utmost fear and trepidation. 

“ This is for you,” he said. “I was told not 
to wait. It’s from him!” 

The young man pointed with his finger 
over towards the west in a most extraordi- 
nary manner, and then took to his heels 
without more ado, leaving Pearl with the 
letter in her hand, looking after him in 
perplexity. 

She went to her chamber to read it, and 
this was what it contained, traced in very 
precise and formal characters, with the t’s all 
neatly crossed and the i’s scrupulously dotted : 
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“Miss BALCoM:—Angel of my heart! My 
interview with you on yesterday has awaken- 
ed the long silent echoes of the time that 
now is past forever. The love which I had 
thought to be dead within me has once more 
roused itself and burns again with renewed 
and fiercer energy. I once have loved. I 
love now. I love you. Need more be said? 
The ruthless tyrant who holds to me the re- 
lation of paternal ancestor, likes you and can 
make no objection to our union. My own 
person is attractive and my domestic op- 
pressor has a sufficiency of the base lucre 
which is necessary for our support. Say that 
you will marry me and you will translate me 
to the seventh sphere of paradise. Until your 
decision, I tremble in the balance of superla- 
tive happiness and unalleviated misery; 
acceptance, joy; refusal, despair. 

“Your devoted and adoring 
“Gro. WASHINGTON PopsEY JINGLESLY.” 


The first impulse of Pearl Balcom on read- 
ing this absurd composition, was to burst into 
a peal of laughter. Then something came up 
into her throat and choked her, and she bent 
her head upon the table and cried. But this 
mood lasted scarcely a moment, and she soon 
dried her tears and sat back in her chair with 
the letter in her hand, gazing dreamily out 
across the fields towards the blue outline of 
distant hills, and thinking of the sea and the 
ship that was tossing on its broad bosom so 
far away from her—ah! so much further 
away from her now than ever before, it 
seemed—anid so quite lost herself at once in 
the maze of cruel questions to which the 
letter had given rise. 

Why not? Life to her was an almost 
hopeless blank. With her own hand she had 
already crushed whatever of joy the future 
might have had in store for her. What 
better could she do than to give this block- 
head what he asked? In return he offered 
gold, and was not that worth more to her 
father—and he was all she had to live for, 
now—than her own useless self could ever 
be? 

No, no, no. She could not do it. She 
could not do it. She crumpled the letter 
tightly in her hand and rising, paced quickly 
up and down the room. Through the open 
window the sweet breath of ripening hay 
fields floated idly in, and the listless drone of 
bees filled the fragrant air to remind her that 
not yet was the world dead or the sun blotted 
out. Back through the lapse of time which 


had passed since he had left her, back from 
across the dreary waste of waters which sepa- 
rated him from her, the voice of him who had 
been all in all to her called, sadly and appeal. 
ingly, “Pearl! Pearl!’ And Pearl, stopping 
still to listen, heard the tender supplication, 
and stretched out her white arms yearningly 
towards the outlined hills across the valley, 
and then wrung her hands above her head 
in auguish. 

And yet, look at it as she would, it seemed 
to her the hand of inexorable Fate which 
had placed this bitter cup to her lips. It had 
not come of her own seeking. Was she not 
right in believing this to be her cross? Was 
she wrong in thinking herself to have been 
singled out as the instrument of her father’s 
restoration to the world ? 

“Whatever suffering it may bring to me,” 
thought Pearl, “he at least shall never have 
cause to think of me in his misfortune as a 
useless burden.” 

Roused by this thought, fired with a sad 
enthusiasm in the belief that in this she was 
making a sacred though grievous sacrifice for 
her father’s sake, she sat hurriedly down at 
the table and, scarce knowing what she did, 
wrote hastily these words: 


“Mr. JINGLEsBY :—I desire five days time 
to think of this. Don’t come near me. 
“ PEARL BALcoM.” 


And bitter days were these five to Pearl, 
slipping past her as they slip past the 
sentenced prisoner who has lost all hope of 
pardon and yet is not quite indifferent to 
death. The longer did she prolong the 
struggle the more fiercely did the battle rage 
within her poor, torn breast. She was the 
Pearl of olden time no more. Every attribute 
of girlishness seemed to have been crushed 
out of her. The echoes of the rooms which 
knew her best were no longer awakened 
with her light, mirthful laughter as she passed 
through them, once merrily, now slowly and 
thoughtfully, and with the weight of a great 
doubt pressing her heart cold. There was 
something—she knew not what—that held 
her back from the step she was hesitating to 
take, and there was the dull, hopeless blank 
of her future life staring her despairingly in 
the face and asking her, in the bitterness of 
its taunting promise of misery, to come—Why 
not? What better could she hope to be? 
What better could she do? 

Crushing back into her heart every merciful 
appeal to her own better nature, which had 
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found a place there, burying deep her very 
heart itself beneath the resolve which had 
become a desperation, that in this there 
should be no turning back, she sat down at 
last and answered her suitor’s letter. 

And the answer was—Yes! 

When the reply was sent away and the ir- 
revocable step had been taken for good and 
all, there came a sense of blessed relief which 
brought healing on its wings to her broken 
spirit. The battle had left her heart as the 
battles of men leave the scenes of human 
carnage—a dreary waste of desolation. For 
her, hope, ambition, faith and love, all alike 
were dead, and in their place there reigned a 
cold, impenetrable stillness which was the 
stillness of a mute despair rather than of 
patient resignation. 

Steeling herself bravely against the conse- 
quences, be they what they might, she told 
her father of what she had done. He made 
no objection, but only looked at her a little 
sadly. 

“Do you love him 2?” he asked. 

With a face whiter than marble—with her 
hands clenched so tightly that the nails were 
buried in the yielding flesh—Pearl answered: 

“Yes.” 

“Then I ought to say nothing,” said Mr. 
Balcom, kissing her. “The young man has 
not impressed me as being just the one for 
you, but your happiness, Pearl, must not let 
my foolish notions stand in its way.” 

O, that he had said one word to draw her 
back from this! O, that amid the vain hurry 
of his old life, he had spared a little time in 
learning to know his children better! Dearly 
as he loved this girl, still was he blind to 
what she really was, and to what her own 
nobility, in obedience to a strange perversion, 
was leading her. 

And so the wedding day was fixed, but it 
was not to come until the autumn, which 
seemed to Pearl to be a fitter season for it. 
Then nature, at least, would mourn for her. 
She worked upon her wedding dresses at het 
window, and, day by day, watched the year 
ripen and grow sere, from the time when 4irst 
the blackberries hung dark and tempting 
under the fences until the woods rained their 
brown treasures upon the fallen leaves, and 
the maples embroidered the hills with a 
tracery of scarlet and gold. There were lan- 
guid, hazy days, when the air was steeped in 
Sunshine, and the warm breath of summer 
fell upon the valley like a kiss blown back to 
it from southern fields where summer reigned 
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eternal. And Pearl, sitting thus at her win- 
dow, tried to learn in her hopeless despair 
how best to bear the loneliness which was 
henceforward to be hers till death. Yet she 
never wavered. She believed that she was 
doing right, and heroically did she strive to 
stifle every other thought which might raise a 
single doubt of it. 

One afternoon there came a smart double 
knock at the door of the cottage, and Pearl, 
answering the summons, was met by the ple- 
thoric figure of Mr. Jinglesly senior, who, 
raising his hat, from his little bald, bullet- 
shaped head, bowed to her respectfully before 
entering. 

“ Miss Pearl Balcom, I believe,” he said. 

“Yes sir,” replied Pearl, leading the way 
to the parlor; “ will you walk in?” 

“TI don’t care if I do,” he returned, follow- 
ing her and taking a seat near the little table 
between the windows. “In fact I have 
called on purpose to see you on a matter of 
business—strictly a matter of business, Miss 
Balcom.” 

Pearl seated herself at the opposite side 
of the tabie and looked at the old gentleman 
inquiringly. 

“TI never was good at dallying with my 
subjects,” he continued, taking out his hand- 
kerchief and wiping his face, which had 
grown very hot and red with walking, “so I'll 
come direct to the point. You are going to 
marry my son.” 

Pearl looked dreamily out of the window 
and said she supposed so. 

“ You are a little fool,” said the old gentle- 
man, vehemently; “a little fool, ma’am, ny 
son is an idiot.” 

Pearl smile: faintly and made no answer. 

“A consummate idiot, Miss Balcom, and 
judging from what little I have seen of you, 
I like you too well to allow you to throw 
yourself away in any such manner. I object 
to the marriage.” 

“TI believe your son is of age, Mr. Jinglesly,” 
said Pearl, calmly. “ He can choose for hitm- 
self, I presume.” 

“No ma’am, he can't choose for himself,” 
returned the old gentleman, jumping up ex- 
citedly. “That is—why yes, of course he 
can choose for himself, but then—you don’t 
mean that you’ve set your heart upon the 
young jackass, like that, do you?” 

“ Set my heart upon him!” exclaimed Pearl, 
her red lip curling in spite of herself. 

“Ah! I see,” sail Mr. Jinglesly, sitting 
down again and leaning across the table to- 
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ward her. “I know what you want. I un- 
derstand it all. It’s money!” 

Pearl shrank beneath the old man’s gaze, 
and felt her face flush to a burning crimson 
as she turned her eyes hastily away. Never 


in all her struggle with herself, had a sense 


of her own unworthiness oppressed her as at 


this instant. She was silent for a moment, 
darted a furtive look im Mr. Jinglesly’s face, 
and then burst into tears. 

Mr. Jinglesly was on his feet again in a 


second, 

“My dear young woman! Don’t cry. 
There. I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings, 
my girl. Better now? Hey?” 

Pearl wiped her eyes and beat back the 
tide of feeling which was choking her. 

“You are right,” she said. “I do want 
money, and that is why I am going to marry 
your son. Believe me when | tell you that I 
care nothing for his gold for my own sake, for 
as there is a God in heaven I speak the truth. 
If I can place my father and my sister once 
more in a position to regain what our family 


have lost, I shall be rewarded for the sacrifice. 
For it is a sacrifice, and I loathe and detest 
this marriage and everything connected with 
it. I pledge myself to you—and I believe 
you have been friendly to me and will believe 
me—that not one peuny of this money will [ 
ever touch for myself or for my own uses.” 

Mr. Jinglesly leaned back in his chair and 
placed his thumbs in his vest pockets with 
an air of considerable bewilderment. Pearl, 
flushed and excited, had risen from her seat, 
and was now pacing slowly up and down the 
room before him, wringing her handkerchief 
fiercely as she walked. : 

“You are a spunky young woman,” said 
Mr. Jinglesly, finally. “I wish my nephew 
knew you. Poor fellow, he never will until 
it’s too late, for he’s away off in the Mediter- 
ranean now. But he ought to know you;— 
he had, indeed.” 

At mention of that blue and sparkling sea 
so far away, a confused flood of sorrowful 
thoughts came into Pearl’s mind, and she 
stopped in her walk and went wearily to the 
window to look out. 

“ However, business is business,” continued 
Mr. Jinglesly. “If you are bound to marry 
my lunatic, you shall. He and my nephew 
will be my only heirs, and the marriage will 
make you rich. But let me tell you this, my 
girl, no matter what your real motives may 
be, no matter how disinterested as regards 
yourself your heart may be, this money, so 
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obtained, will bring with it a curse. It will 
bring a blight upon you and yours and upon 
whomsoever the gold may be bestowed. [ 
advise you to think twice before you take the 
step.” 

“T have thought of it already,” said Pearl, 
“until my brain has well nigh burst. There 


is no turning back.” 

Mr. Jinglesly went to the other window 
and gazed abstractedly out at the prospect 
before the house. He was silent for some 


time, and Pearl stood motionless a short dis. 


tance from him, still wringing her handkep. 
chief savagely. 

“Look here!” said the old gentleman at 
last. “I have a proposition to make. It's a 
pity to have you do this, for I believe you 
think you are right. You have got pluck, at 


any rate. Poor Ned! 1 wish he knew you, 
Just the one for him!” 

Again the mention of a name which made 
Pearl's heart leap and flutter with an agitation 
which was cruel in its wildness. 

“ What is the proposition ?” she asked. 


“T'll buy you off from this marriage,” said 
Mr. Jinglesly. “I will give you twenty thou- 
sand dollars for your bargain.” 

Pear! turned to him quickly, and grew red 


_ and white by turns. 


“You jest,” she said. “It is no jesting 
matter, sir.” 

“By heaven, I am in earnest. What do 
you say? Accept?” 

Her reply was to fall on her knees at his 
feet. 

“O Mr. Jinglesly! What—what do you 
think of me? I wish I was dead!” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” replied the old gentleman, 
taking out his pocket-book in great haste and 
selecting therefrom a blank draft. “Gut a 
pen?” 

He found one upon the table, filled out the 

draft as he sat in his chair, and without more 
ado handed it to Pearl. 
» “There,” he said, seizing his hat. “That 
settles our bargain. You are a brave girl, 
but you are on the wrong track. Poor Ned! 
Good-by.” 

He had whisked to the door before Pearl 
could stop him. 

“God bless you!” she said. 

“Nonsense!” he answered, hopping out 
into the yard. “Good afternoon. Twenty 
thousand dollars for that idiot, indeed !” 

And so he went away, leaving Pearl numb, 
astounded and nearly delirious, standing in 
the hall with the draft in her hand. 
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While she still stood thus, her father passed 
her, dressed for a walk. 

“Are you going far?” she asked, half me- 
chanically. 

“Only over to neighbor Jinglesly’s,” he 


answered. “ Was not that he who was here 


just now ?” 
“Yes, father. Here to see me.” 
He smiled and patted her on the shoulder. 
“ Things are approaching a crisis,” he said. 
“ How long before the wedding day, Pet?” _ 


He stooped to kiss her as he said this, and 


Pearl threw her arms about his neck and 
drew his dear, old gray head toward her. It 
seemed to Pearl as she looked up into his 
careworn face, that at that moment there fell 
between them a dim, almost imperceptible 


shadow, as if a light cloud had just then 


passed across the disc of the sun. It was 


gone in a moment, however, and Mr. Balcom 
said hurriedly : 
“There! now let me go. I can catch our 


old friend before he gets far away, perhaps. 


He is not a fast walker.” 

As her father’s figure, bent and premature- 
ly old, passed away from her and lost itself 
among the trees beyond the house, Pearl 
stood watching it, holding the door half shut. 
When she turned into the cottage again, the 


place seemed singularly drea'y and lonely. 
A solemn hush had fallen upon the rooms as 
she passed through them, as though death 
had taken up his abode in them. Yet Pearl 
knew not why she should shudder. Nay, 
should she not rejoice? Did she not hold 
within her hand a heaven-sent release from 
her sorrows? She was too bewildered as yet 
to realize the full measure of what her vis- 
itor had done for her, but there was the draft 
—the blessed little pieee of paper—which 
ehronicled her victory. 

Victory over what? The shriek of the 
evening express train, rattling amid the dis- 
tant hills, and screaming through the quiet 
valley rang the question shrilly in her ears. 
Victory over what? Over some great princi- 
ple of evil? Over some cruel wrong, oppress- 
ing poor humanity? Over a great and sinful 
temptation, rankling deep down in her own 
heart? Not over any of these. Now that 
she had conquered, she did not know for 
what she had been battling. 

“T hate those dreadful whistles,” she said 
to Meta. “They are like cries of dying 
friends.” 

The afternoon wore away that day very 
slowly, it seemed to Pearl. With Meta and 


her mother, she sat in the back sitting-room, 
with her sewing, and tried to keep herself 
from thinking of the day’s events. She did not 
want them present to her mind, until she could 


understand her strange position. But, fight 
the thought of them as she would, they came 


to her again and again, and even her busy 
talk with those about her failed to frighten 
them away. And over everything about the 
house, that dreary sense of loneliness had 


suddenly come, which oppressed her like a 
pall. The ticking of the clock upon the 


mantelpiece made her so nervous that she 
stopped it, and even her sister’s busy prattle 
about the wedding seemed to Pearl more like 
talk concerning a funeral than of any more 
joyous occasion. 

At last, much to her relief, the time came 
round to get ready for tea. She had put the 
kettle on the fire, and it had just begun to 
give evidence of the exhilaration induced by 
this process, by sundry disjunctive snorts and 
rattlings of its lid, befure commencing to sing 
away in good earnest. Meta was busy cutting 
the bread, while her mother spread the table 
in the dining-room, and Pearl sat before the 
kitchen fire, watching the tea-kettle in its 
convulsive efforts to be convivial, and listening 
to the spasmodic puffs of steam by which it 


revealed the intensity of its painful labors, 
Looking in upon her stood Mr. Jinglesly 
senior, some moments in the doorway, before 
he was discovered. 

“Why, Mr. Jinglesly!” she said, looking up 
in surprise. 

The old man advanced straight to her and 
took her by the hand. 

“If you are as brave a girl as I think 
you are,” he said, “ you can bear some bad 
news.” 

She looked at him a little wildly, in igno~ 
rance of what new trouble was to come upon 
her next. 

“It is very bad news,” he said. “Your 
father—” 

She placed her hand upon his shoulder, 
almost fiercely. 

“ He has been struck by the evening train,” 
the old man continued. “We were walking 
together. He is badly hurt.” 

She pressed both hands upon her temples 
and her face grew white as marble. Beneath 
her intense and searching gaze the old man 
shrank and turned away his head. 

“He ix dead!” cried Pearl. “I see it in 
your face. Tell me the truth. Is he dead?” 

“He is dead,” replied Mr. Jinglesly. 
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“Good God! What is the matter with her? 
Help here, somebody !” 

He rapped his cane upon the floor and 
sprang to catch Pearl as her mother and sister 
came intothe room. But she had not fainted, 
and pushed them from her with one hand 
while with the other she clutched wildly at 
the bosom of her dress. Plucking therefrom 
a piece of crumpled paper, she pressed it to- 
gether in her hands and tore it intoa hundred 
fragments. None but Mr. Jinglesly knew 
what it was, and he recognized in the flutter- 
ing pieces the remnants of his own draft. 

“You were right,” she cried. “It has 
brought its curse and blight upon us already! 
O my father! Dead! dead!” And she fell 
down between them like a stone, senseless 
and beyond all power to know the measure of 
the blow which fate had dealt her. 

Deep were the winter snows over her 
father’s grave before she awoke again. There 
were brief intervals when she seemed to 
dream of sunny fields and open windows 
through which came a soft murmur of rust- 
ling trees, as when she had seen these things 
before that dreadful day. There were other 
times when she seemed to hear the singing 
of the kettle on the hob, and the clicking of 
the snow against the window-panes, and the 
sound of familiar voices all around her. 
There drifted to her ear, amid the tenderer 
tones of her mother and sister, the timid ac- 
cents of the younger Jinglesly and the 
graffer notes of the elder, short and brusk, 
but ever kind and anxiously solicitous. And 
mingling with these there came into her 
chaotic dreams a voice from far over the sea, 
which seemed to call to her mournfully, 
“Pearl! Pearl! My own dear Pearl!” And 
then the dream would grow so beautiful and 
bright to her that it were a question whether 
she had not had a glimpse of heaven. And 
so, throughout the long period of her deliri- 
ous sleep, which to her was as but a day—a 
hideous day of horrible, weird and chaotic 
fantasies, with no morning, noon or night to 
break the terrible monotony of its bewilder- 
ment—her poor, tried brain struggled fierce- 
ly with the powers of lunacy and reason. O, 
for some relief from the incessant, cease- 
less rush, racking her whole frame with 
the fierceness of the throbbing measure! O, 
for some hand to stop the dreadful wheels of 
thought but for an instant! O, for some 
power to quiet the restless hands, wandering 
so idly and constantly up and down the 
counterpane. 


She awoke at last, and then came the 
dreamy days of convalescence, when she could 
sit once more at the window and gaze out 
across the wintry landscape to the old outline 
of hills shining white in the distance. They 
told her that it was brain fever which had 
brought her to this, but the days that she 
had passed were all a blank. Little presents 
came to her from Mr. Jinglesly, and daily 
visits were made and kind inquiries as to her 
condition. She felt very grateful and re. 
signed to the hopelessness of her life to 
come. Nay, she acknowledged in the bitter- 
ness of her heart the righteousness of her 
punishment. She had seen nothing of the 
funeral. She had been spared the scene of 
her mother’s and her sister's grief. When 
she had last looked upon the dear face that 
had gone from her forever, it had stooped 
low to kiss her. And she felt thankful in her 
soul for that. 

One day, when she had grown quite strong 
and was able to leave her room for a little 
while in the middle of the day, Meta came to 
her and said: 

“Can you see a visitor to-day, Pearl ?” 

“ Who ?” she asked. 

“Mr. Jinglesly’s nephew has come back 
from sea. His ship has been lost and he is 
here on leave.” 

“TI suppose I must see him,” said Pearl, in- 
differently. “ Mr. Jinglesly has spoken much 
about him to me. Ihave no doubt he is a 
paragon.” 

“ Will you see him now ?” 

“ As well now as any other time.” 

Meta went to the door and beckoned to 
some one in the hall. Pearl turned and her 
eyes fell upon Edward Harper. 

“ Edward!” she cried, starting from her 
chair. 

“ Pearl!” 

In amoment he had clasped her in his 
arins. 

“0, how I have been punished!” she mur- 
mured, burying her face upon his shoulder 
and sobbing like a child. “This is more 
happiness than I deserve.” 

“What!” cried Mr. Jinglesly, who had 
entered behind his nephew. “You know 
each other !” 

“And love each other,” added the licu- 
tenant. 

“Hurrah!” cried the old gentleman, bop- 
ping around the room and throwing up his 
hat in great glee. “ Hurrah!” 

“ Pearl,” said Edward, “ surely I may claim 
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you now. I have been told the whole. If I 
had not supposed your mind had changed, I 
would not have come here to-day.” 

“J have been such a fool!” she sobbed. 
wonder you don’t hate me.” 

For his answer he bent toward her and 
she turned up her lips and kissed him. 

“Hurrah!” cried old Mr. Jinglesly again, 
dancing round and round them like mad, 
«there will be a glorious wedding of it now. 
The happiest wedding ever seen in this 
neighborhood. I'll dance at it myself. I will, 
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by Jove! God bless me! God bless all of us!” 

And it seemed to Pearl and Edward that 
the echoes of the room, catching up the ex- 
clamation, rang it through the house, and out 
into the wintry air, and across the snow-cov- 
ered valley,and up and down among the hills, 
until the whole world was filled with the joy- 
ful cry. And she bowed her head again 
upon the lieutenant’s shoulder and repeated 
in a whisper from out the fullness of her 
heart: 

“God bless all of us!” 


PAPA DORLAN’S DECISION. 


BY LOTTIE BROWN. 


“T suPPOSE she will marry some time or 
other, and perhaps, after all, she will be as 
well off to marry now, as to wait half a dozen 
years.” 

Old Mr. Dorlan turned the letter over in 
his hand, and looked at the pretty blonde in 
the easy-chair opposite. It would be hard to 
give her up, but with either of these two 
men, he felt that she would be happy. 

West Marley wrote: 


“Mr. DoRLAN:—For many months I have 
felt a deep interest in your daughter, and am 
bold enough to hope that my affection is in a 
degree returned. I am not a rich man, but I 
have a fair business, and strength and energy, 
and my wife would have a certainty of the 
love and respect of an honest man. With 
your permission, I would be pleased to call 
upon her. Respectfully yours, 

“West HARLeEy.” 


Clarence Hillsdale wrote: 


Dear Smr:—I am deeply and sincerely in 
love with your daughter. I propose to make 
her my wife, with your consent. My name, 
position and means are well known to you. 
I await your reply. Yours, 

“ CLARENCE HILLSDALE.” 


The first was a faithful counterpart of him- 
self in his younger days, There were a few 
improvements, such asa little better prospect, 
& few more dollars than he possessed at 
twenty-five, but the principle, the straight- 
forward honesty and strength of purpose 
were there. 

The other was the very man he had had in 

23 


his mind for months. Everybody knew the 
solidity and worth of the great banking-house 
of the Hillsdale Brothers. Everybody knew 
Clarence, the younger, to be a thorough man 
of business and a gentleman. He drove his 
handsome bays with grace and ease, but never 
with recklessness. He gave a supper now 
and then, when champagne and Madeira 
flowed like water; but he went to his cham- 
ber with a clear eye and steady hand, and 
without even the faintest breath of tobacco 
perfuming his elegant clothes. Men found 
him always at his post, with his fair face 
flushed with health, “ud.not a trace of dissi- 
pation wrinkling a sing'e feature. 

It was hard to cnoose between them. 
Perhaps Ruth could choose. So he spoke: 

“ Ruthie, come here!” 

She came, with her wellbred, graceful step, 
and leaned over his chair. 

“Well, papa?” 

“ Read these.” 

He gave her the letters and she read them 
carefully over. A blush stole up, mantling 
brow and cheek when she concluded West 
Harley’s letter, and at the end of Hillsdale’s 
a delighted exclamation escaped her. 

“You cannot marry both. Which shall it 
be ?” 

“ Papa, I don’t know. I used to really love 
West, until Clarence came; but now—well, 
Clarence is rich and stylish, and yet, West is 
—good and true. You shall decide.” 

“ And you will abide by my decision ?” 

“ With all my heart, papa.” 

Ruthie went back to her easy-chair, and 
gave the maiter up entirely to papa’s superior 
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judgment, and he, with quite as much if not 
a degree or so more anxiety than he had felt 
at his own matrimonial settling, sat back and 
reflected. 

Honesty and truth were jewels seldom 
found, but with money and power on the 
other side of the scale he was a little afraid 
they would sink into nothingness. 

“Well, I will wait. Someway I shall re- 
ceive the truth of the matter, and know into 
whose hand to place the happiness of my 
little Ruth.” 

“Do you know young Harley?” he asked a 
neighbor. 

“Yes. Bless you, who don’t? He is one 
of our solid young men.” 

“Do you know Hillsdale ?” 

“O yes. He’s another. One of the best 
fellows in the city.” 

So there it was. Both were perfection. 
Ruth liked both, and so did he. He could 
not choose between them. 

These letters arrived on the second of De- 
cember. On the fourth each gentleman 
received a brief note from Mr. Dorlan, with a 
few pleasant but unsatisfactory lines. He 
would consider, he said, and give them his 
answer, if they would wait with patience. 

On the twenty-fourth there was a fair at 
the church. It was magnificent, from its 
foundation, and its object was to decorate 
with greater splendor the already splendid 
edifice. 

Fair young girls, with confectionery at ten 
dollars per bite, and dainty useless knick- 
knacks priced at five times their real value, 
besieged every visitor, and he was a hard- 
hearted creature who could resist the touch 
of the white hands, and pleading glances 
from soft eyes, and sweet entreaties of “do 
buy this, you know you needit. Please do?” 

Mr. Dorlan was there, and his little Ruth 
the proprietor of a table well filled with 
worsted nonsense, silken cushions, bead-work, 
smoking-caps and slippers, and many a close- 
fisted fellow laid a bill upon her table and 
carried away a trinket, as satisfied as though 
he had got double his money’s worth. 

Clarence Hillsdale was there, and so was 
West Harley, and Papa Dorlan whispered: 

“Ruthie, you’ll never have a better chance. 
study these lovers of yours.” 

And Ruth studied. 

They did not stay away a moment longer 
than etiquette demanded. As soon as they 
could frame an excuse, they sauntered toward 
her table. Of course they were not jealous, 


for each other’s motives were unknown, and 
they met as wellbred men do, and after offer. 
ing their salutations to Ruth fell into an easy 
conversation. 

“ These are pretty articles,” said Clarence, 
taking up a pair of velvet slippers. “Did you 
make them, Miss Dorlan ?” 

“Yes. I have but those two pair left; 
wont you take a pair? They must be exactly 
your size.” 

“Yes. I believe they are. What do you 
expect in return ?” 

“ My price as you see is ten dollars, but in 
a case like this, we trust more to the gener- 
osity of the purchaser.” 

She said this with a charming smile, and 
he placed a little roll of bills in her hand. 

“You will take the remaining pair, will 
you not, Mr. Harley ?” she asked, while doing 
up the bundle. 

“Yes;’ and West Harley tendered his 
offering. 

Some one else came up just then, and they 
turned away, leaving Ruth for a moment with 
her father. : 

“O papa!” 

“What is it?” 

“See what a generous soul Clarence Hills- 
dale has. Five hundred dollars for a pair of 
slippers! And West—O how mean!” 

“ How much did he give you?” 

“Ten dollars only.” 

“Well, that was your price, and a pretty 
steep one, too, considering the fact that they 
did not cost more than one half that sum.” 

“T know, but think how great the contrast 
between their gifts. Why Id given more, 
after what was said, if I had been obliged to 
pawn my boots.” 

“West Harley is more sensible,” was papa’s 
short reply. 

They went away, each bearing a pair of 
slippers wrought by her dear little fingers, 
and each within his heart hope enough to 
make him happy, and Ruth lost her chance 
to study her two lovers. 

Long before the close of the evening Papa 
Dorlan got sleepy, and started for home. 
Ruth was in good hands, and he was too 
tired to stay there and stand the heavy fire, 
and constant demands upon his purse and 
patience, so he found his overcoat and furs 
in the ante-room, and presently was trudging 
along towards his comfortable mansion. 

A lithe figure passed him at the end of the 
block, and under the light from the street 
lamp, he recognized West Harley. He was 
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in a hurry, and with a little curiosity Papa 
Dorlan hurried too and kept quite near. All 
at once he disappeared. Papa Dorlan rubbed 
his eyes. Where in the world did he go? 
Ah! There was a grocery store on the cor- 
ner. Possibly he might have gone in there. 
A few steps more, and Papa Dorlan was 
peering in at the glass door. 

Yes, he was there, and so the curiosity box 
outside watched and waited. 

It was for a long while, for this strange 
young man was superintending the tying up 
_ of mysterious parcels, and finally the rolling 
out of a barrel of flour. 

“What in the world is the fellow buying 
groceries for? He don’t keep house!” thought 
the watcher at the door, as West took out 
his pocket-book and paid a bill on the counter. 

“ These articles must be delivered to-night,” 
he said, as he opened the door. 

“All right, sir!” 

Well, Papa Dorlan looked after the tall fig- 
ure as it sped out of sight, and began to 
think it a decidgdly mysterious affair. 

“TIT may get myself into trouble, but I’m 
bound to solve this matter;” and straightway 
he walked into the store. 

“These articles are to be delivered to- 
night.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“ Where ?” 

“At No. 28 M—— St. 

“Could you give me a ride around there?” 

“O yes.” The answer came promptly, but 
the grocer’s eyes looked wonderingly at the 
finely-dressed gentleman. 

It was a long ride and by no means a pleas- 
ant one, for it ran through narrow streets 
and alleys, and ended in a low but clean little 
eourt. 

“Here you are, sir, at No. 28. Halloo 
there! Mrs. Martin.” 

The door of No. 28 swung open, and a 
woman pale and poorly clad appeared. 

“ Here’s a load of goods for you.” 

“For me? There must be a mistake.” 

“Not a bit of it. Take a parcel or two, 
and I'll run in with the rest.” 

Papa Dorlan, eager to see the whole, caught 
up a bundle, and ran up stairs behind the 
wondering woman and the grocer. 

It was a poor little room, as neat as wax, 
half filled with freshly ironed clothes, and its 
proprietress, a pale, meek-faced woman, 
bearing the marks of poverty upon every 
lineament. Two children from their supper 
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of bread and milk, looked at the stranger, 
and hailed the apples, as the grocer rolled 
them into a basket, with a shout of delight. 

“ Did you buy these, sir?” asked the woman, 
turning to Papa Dorlan. 

“No ma’am,I did not. But I know who 
did. Do you know West Harley ?” 

“ Yes, Heaven bless him! I do his washing, 
sir. Did he send these?” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“Is everything here? A barrel of flour, 
five pounds of sugar, one of ‘tea, two of coffee, 
four of butter, a bag of salt, two bushels of 
potatoes, a bushel of apples, crackers, raisins, 
and a bag of cakes! There, all here in the 
book. Is it all right?” 

“ Yes sir, they are all here.” 

“Come, sir, are you going to ride back with 
me?” 

“Yes. Wait a moment. Here, my good 
woman, is a little to help you. I must not 
be behind Harley. God bless him! may he 
have a family’s washing to pay for before 
another Christmas.” And Papa Dorlan hur- 
ried out and again mounted the grocer’s 
wagon. 

It was very late when Ruth arrived in the 
carriage of a friend, at her father’s door; 
but late as was the hour, she found her 
respected parent in the library. 

“Why, papa! Are you awake?” 

“ Yes, and I’ve something to tell you. Do 
you remember that you promised to abide by 
my decision in choosing between your two 
admirers, Harley and Hillsdale ?” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“Well I have decided. Marry West 
Harley.” . 

“ Why, Papa Dorlan.” 

“You know you love him best. If you 
don’t, you will when you hear my story.” 

Ruth folded her hands over papa’s knee 
and listened while he related the incident of 
West’s generosity. When he concluded she 
said: 

“Papa, send for him. I am sure I love 
him best.” 

Next day the two gentlemen received their 
replies 

West Harley folded his, and leaned back 
from his desk with a happy smile illuminating 
his handsome face. 

Clarence Hillsdale coolly twisted his, and 
lighted his cigar with it, and went out for a 
smoke. 
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LINA’S WALK FOR DAN. 


BY FENNO HAYES. 


I KNEW I was just as wicked as I could be, 
and the more I knew it the wickeder I was. 
I hadn’t said my prayers for a week, I could 
count three lies I had told in the same time, 
and the way I snapped up the poor innocents 
who sat under my supervising eye at the 
Cross Roads schoolhouse wasn’t at all credit- 
able to my character as -an angel, though it 
was not the least of my sins that I had al- 
lowed a certain young gentleman to inform 
me that I was one on more than one recent 
occasion. 

I took Dan’s miniature, that I had brought 
in the top of my trunk, and put it at the very 
bottom, underneath everything else, and then 
I couldn’t go to get so much as a_pocket- 
handkerchief but it would be sure to be the 
very next thing to the miniature, and that 
hadn’t any case, so there’d be Dan’s great 
honest eyes looking into mine, just as though 
he hadn’t any eyes for anybody but me, and 
didn’t expect I had for anybody but him. 

Then it did seem as though something pos- 
sessed Dan to go on in every letter he wrote 
me just at this time, in the most astonishing- 
ly fervent way, about his faith, and trust, and 
confidence in me, and while I was reading it, 
it appeared te me that above every word 
there ‘was this sentence written in great, 
staring capitals, “ What if he knew?” And 
while Ray Marvin was looking at and talking 
to me as though I had just come down out of 
the skies, I felt as if 1 was too good for Dan, 
and when I was reading Dan’s letters aud 
remembering all, I felt Dan was too good for 
me. So I hadn’t any comfort either way, 
considering I was over to the Cross Roads 
teaching that term for the express purpose of 
getting money to buy wedding finery to 
marry Dan in. 

The very first night I came home from the 
schoolhouse to my boarding-place, little Min 
Marvin met me at the door, in a high state of 
excitement, with the information that “there 
Was company come;” and entering, I found 


_ Mrs. Marvin flying about the kitchen in a 


manner decidedly confirmatory of the fact. 
“@O dear!” she said, “ I never was so worked 

up in my life. Here's John’s cousin Ray, 

that’s been all over the world, and seen kings 


and queens, and the Lord knows what not, 
come and found me all in the suds, and John 
gone to mill and Sam down in the woods, 
He’s been strolling round the fields a good 
hour, but he’s coming back now, and I don’t 
know who’s going to keep him company 
while I get supper, I’m sure—unless you 
will, Lina” adding this as if a new thought 
struck her. “ I’m sure you look nice enough 
for anybody, to-night.” 

That touched me. Wasn’t I nice enough 
any time? I stole a quick, sly glance at the 
little mirror hanging on the kitchen wall, 
There’s no color I look so well in as pink, 
and if I live to wear my silks and velvets I 
don’t believe I shall ever have a dress more 
becoming than that pink calico was that I 
wore that afternoon. The wind had loosed a 
little curl from my ribbon, and it fell down 
over my forehead, but I wouldn’t put it up, 
nor so much as smooth my collar. 

“ Why, yes, Mrs. Marvin,” I said carelessly, 
“Td as lief sit in the front room as anywhere, 
if, that will do you any good.” 

I should be ever so much obliged if you 
would, Lina,” she answered. “It seems sort 
of onsocial-like to leave him all alone so long 
when he’s just come, now don’t it? It will 
look better to have somebody in the room, if 
you don’t say much.” 

Anybody would have thought this cousin 
was the king himself, and I barely fit to do 
him reverence. I’ve a temper that kindles at 
a spark, and I didn’t dare to say a word, but 
moved toward the door with my cheeks burn- 
ing and my eyes blazing, I knew. 

“Aint you goin’ to brush your hair?” called 
Min, after me. “ There’s a curl all loose, in 
front, and your ribbon looks just as if it was 
goin’ to come off.” 

“If I was going before King Ahasuerus I 
wouldn’t touch my hair,” I said, scornfully, 
turning on my heel, “and I don’t imagine 
any such royal presence awaits me.” 

The child gave me a puzzled stare, and 
Mrs. Marvin laughed. “ Now don’t fly out, 
Lina,” she said. “I didn’t mean anything, 
only I thought you'd naturally feel sort of 
diffident with a man like Ray, that’s seen 80 
much more than you have.” ; 
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“T don’t know as people that have seen a 
great deal of the world are any better than 
those that haven't,” | said, impatiently. 

“ Quite the contrary, I fear,” said a merry, 
mocking voice behind me. 

I knew, of course, that the owner of this 
voice must be Ray Marvin himself, and I 
turned quickly, wondering how much of our 
conversation he had heard. 

“ Yes, all about King Ahasuerus and your 
hair, which you would be very fuolish to dis- 
turb for him or anybody else, for I’m sure it 
couldn't be improved,” he said, with a gay 
little laugh and bow, answering my look, for 
I hadn't said a word. “I was so dreadfully 
thirsty that I ventured iuto your kitchen, for 
al.itie water, cousin.” 

Just as he took the water from Mrs. Mar- 
vin’s hand in came John Marvin, and Sam 
Dall the hired hand. No danger: of their 
coming up behind anybody and not be heard, 
I thought, as they tramped in with their 
heavy boots, and while the cousins greeted 
and shook hands with each other, I looked 
at them, Juhn Marvin and Ray, and won- 
dered why I never noticed before how brown- 
faced, and big-handed, and awkward John 
was, John that everybody at the Cross Roads 
and thereabouts called good looking. 

Now I had always thought that if a man 
was straight, and hadn’t sleepy eyes, or red 
hair, or any special abomination, it wasn’t 
so much matter about him otherwise, and as 
for dress, that was for us women. But Ray 
Marvin stood before me like a revelation. 
He was of nearly the same height as John, 
he was not so much more slender, yet John 
seemed big, and heavy, and burly, beside him. 
I couldn tell how his figure differed, but it 
did, somehow, and so did his speech, just as 
if his words were rounded and shaped where 
John’s fell half formed from his mouth. His 
eyes were large, and dark, and soft, and his 
hair and beard brown and silky-fine. Then 
his hands were white, and nobody need tell 
me again that dress doesn’t make any differ- 
ence witha man. “When I’m Dan’s wife,” 
I thought, “he shall wear cuffs every day, 
and I know I can make a necktie like that.” 

And then, suddenly, Dan’s face and figure 
seema@dl to rise before me, and an evil spirit 
whispered in my ear, “ You can never make 
a Ray of Dan, do what you will. See how 
much more he is ‘like John.” And I sighed, 
and hated myself for the thought and the 
sigh, and then wished I’a been born somebody 
else, or was something different, or somebody 
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else was something different, and so on, in a 
vague, restless, dissatisfied, miserable state of 
mind that lasted me till I decided to put off 
writing to Dan that night on account of 
being “ blue.” 

And so I stayed down stairs and Ray told 
stories of places he had visited and people he 
had seen, sitting at a table, next me, it 
chanced, with some drawing paper before 
him, and all the while he talked he’d have a 
pencil at work, and once in a while, telling of 
some comical personage, he'd say “ illustrated 
edition,” and pass me the paper with the 
very person, just outlined, but looking for all 
the world exactly as you’d imagine he or she 
would look. I couldn't help laughing to save 
me, and so 1 forgot all about being blue before 
the evening was half over. 

Then for a long time he didn’t give me any 
pictures, but kept glancing at me, and work- 
ing and talking all the time, and at last he 
handed me the paper. 

My cheeks flamed in a moment, for it was 
my own face, but upon my forehead was a 
crown and one little curl falling from under 
it, and beneath the picture, he had written 
“ Vashti.” 

I didn’t know whether to seem offended or 
not, but I wasn’t really, for I thought he had 
made me full as pretty as I was, and I should 
have been a different girl from what I was to 
have resented that. 

“You don’t like it,” he said, snatching it 
back, hastily, and crumpling it in his hand, 
just as Min Marvin was coming up behind 
my chair. “NordolI. It wasn’t half pretty 
enough,” and he looked at me with a strange, 
soft fire in his eyes. But he said this so rap- 
idly and low, that Iam sure no one in the 
room heard a word he said beside me. 

“ What was that?” said Min. “ Why didn’t 
you show it to me, Lina?” 

«“ O,” said Ray, answering for me, “I could 
see that Miss Bent thought that a failure, 
and I didn’t want anybody else’s looks con- 
demningit. Ill make you another, ten times 
nicer than that. But not to-night, though. 
I'm going out to have a smoke, now.” 

“Why don’t you smoke here?” said Min. 
“Pa does.” 

They all laughed at this, but the evil spirit, 
that I do believe took possession of me from 
the first moment I set eyes on Ray Marvin, 
set Dan before me again. “I suppose he’ll 
smoke his pipe under my nose when I’m his 
wife, the same as John does,” I said to my- 
self. And then, as the fragrance of Ray’s 
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costly cigar came faintly through the open 
window, | thought I shouldn’t mind so much 
if he did, if he only smoked cigars like those. 

“ Real pleasant, aint he ?” said Mrs. Marvin, 
as I took my lamp to go up stairs. “ He’s 
goin’ to stay a month orso. He’s an artist, 
you know, and calls it handsome round here, 
but I can’t see much except hills and rocks, 
Enough of them, the Lord knows. I should 
like to know if he’s stiddy, though.” 

That’s the way it commenced, letting Dan’s 
letter go to hear Ray Marvin talk. That 
wasn’t much, I know, but the next morning 
I took down the dress I usually wore to school, 
and it didn’t seem fit to wash in, somehow, 
and I hung it up again and put on a better 
one, when l’d promised myself to be fairly 
shabby that term, so I might have the more 
as Dan’s bride. And that wasn’t much either, 
only I was thinking, as I put it on, how Ray 
Marvin had looked at me when he said that 
picture wasn’t half pretty enough. 

The next night, when I left the school- 
house, Ray happened along at the same time, 
and we walked home together, and as he 
talked to me of what there was in the world, 
that great, glittering, bewildering world of 
which I knew nothing—the beauty and dress, 
the pictures and music, and all that money 
brings and buys—my mood of the night be- 
fore came back, and everything and every- 
body round me seemed coarse and homely. 
And yet, I thought, Ray doesn’t think me 
coarse and homely, that was plain enough, 
and I wondered if men always talked to 
women so—that is, these sort of men. 

O dear, I guess I don’t need to tell you, by 
this time, that I was a vain, silly girl, and I 
can’t go over all the flattery and foolishness, 
the vanity and compliments, but there got to 
be a great many happenings, of one sort and 
another, and almost before I knew it, 1 began 
to think, what if Dan knew of Ray, or what 
if Ray knew of Dan. 

And then, as I have said, I put Dan’s min- 
iature out of sight as much as I could, and 
let Ray Marvin say things to me that I knew 
he ought not, one hour, and turned a cold 
shoulder to him, the next. 

Ray wanted to paint me, and said he was 
going to have me for a Jewess, and one day 
he said, suddenly, “ Of course, 1 must paint 
you with ear jewels.” And he came up be- 
hind me and pinched my ear. “Why,” he 
said, “they’re pierced. Wait a moment.” 
And he ran up stairs and came down, bring- 
ing the handsomest set of earrings I’d ever 


seen. They might have been garnets, or 
perhaps rubies even—I don’t know much 
about stones—but at any rate, they were 
dazzlingly beautiful to me. I remember as 
he held them up the sun shone through them 
and they were like great drops of flame, 

“I bought them in Genoa,” said Ray, 
“Who for, I didn’t know. They were so 
pretty, and perhaps I might have a sweet- 
heart some day.” And all the while he was 
clasping them in my ears. 

“O Mr. Marvin,” I said, a little troubled, 
but rather faintly, I will confess, “I can’t 
wear them.” 

“O, surely, just while I paint.” And there 
wasn’t a bit more meaning in his tone than 
just the words, though only a moment before 
I had trembled at every word he said, for fear 
of the next one, for, of course, all this time I 
meant to be Dan's wife. 

After Ray had painted as long as I wanted 
to sit, I put up my hand to loosen the ear- 
rings. “O wait,” said Ray; “just come and 
see how becoming they are. Youcan’t think 
what a difference they make.” And he led 
me before the glass. “There,” he said, “did 
you ever look so pretty in your life? Wear 
them, Lina, while I stay. I like to see you 
pretty, you know.” 

I looked in the glass a moment, O they 
were so beautiful, and Ray was right, they 
did become me so much. If I only, only 
could have such things, but still I raised my 
hand to take them out. 

Ray caught my hand to hold it back, and 
just at this moment the door opened—and 
there was Dan, and me before the glass, with 
those earrings in my ears and Ray holding 
my hand, that I thought he'd never, never 
drop. 

I tried to laugh, to speak, but as true as I 
live I couldn’t, and Ray Marvin never moved 
an inch, but stood beside me, just as though 
it was his right, instead of Dan’s, who stood, 
white as death and as still, looking at us for 
a full minute, I do believe. Then, some- 
thing terrible came into his face and I heard 
him set his teeth together, but it passed, and 
he went out, without a word. 

As Dan shut the door Ray Marvin laughed, 
a little, soft, low laugh, that I could have 
struck him for, and walking to the window, 
began humming a song as unconcernedly 
as possible. And I knew that I had lost Dan, 
Dan that I loved, spite of all, and who loved 
me and would have been true to me forever. 
And what had I got in exchange? The 
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empty smiles and flattery of a man who 
would whistle me down the wind to-morrow. 
O fool! fool! 

There came a little note for me next day, 
“Lina,” wrote Dan, “I heard about things 
over to the Cross Roads from Sam Dall, but 
I didn’t believe it, till I saw for myself. 
Good-by, Lina.” 

That was all. Well, I deserved it. I never 
was called very humble, but I thought that 
if Dan had only come to see me once more, 
or asked me a question, I would have gone 
down on my knees to confess and ask his 
forgiveness. 

But Dan never came near, and a little 
while after I heard that he had left the farm 
and gone to Lynn, shoemaking, and that his 
mother said ’twas all on my account, she 
knew, because he didn’t like to be where he 
couldn't help seeing me. You see, father’s 
farm and his joined. 

But he needn’t have done that, I thought, 
bitterly, for I had engaged for another term 
at the Cross Roads, for the same reason. It 
seemed to me,I could better bear never to 
see Dan, than to meet him as I did others. 
I had heard, too, that hard work was good 
for anybody that had a weary mind, and I 
thought the winter school at the Cross Roads 
would furnish me with that. A man had 
always taught the winter term, and I don't 
know how they came to let me have it, ex- 
cept that I had got up quite a reputation for 
ugliness the term before. 

It was the bitterest of all bitter cold days. 
The frost hadn't started a bit all day long on 
the schoolroom windows, and the air cut like 
a knife, for all it was so still. John Marvin 
had been over to the Falls, and didn’t get 
home till we were at tea. “I tell you what, 
mother,” he said, coming in and stamping his 
big feet till every dish on the table danced, 
“it’s cold—cold. I thought I never see them 
cattle walk so slow afore as they did to-night. 
I wont go to the Falls again with ’em such a 
day as this, if Kate’s leg don't get well for 
six weeks. Has she had any oats, to-night ?” 

“Yes, yes, John,” said Mrs. Marvin; “ you 
always think there’s nothin’ done, if you aint 
here. Hear any news over to the falls?” 

“Yes,” said John, “ they're all excited over 
there about Dan Lowell. He came home 
from Lynn, the other day, said he didn’t feel 
very well, and his mother thought he appeared 
like a fever, and sent for Dr. Cane, and they 
Say it’s turned out the small pox. They've 
all got it down to Lynn. I don’t know what 
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they’ll do at Dan’s, for nobody’ll go there, of — 
course, and his mother’s a feeble old woman, 
you know.” 

I suppose there was more said, but I don’t 
think I heard it. I don’t, indeed, remember 
anything more, until I stood in my own room, 
and it might have been eight o’clock. I 
scraped away a little place in the frost and 
looked out of my window. The moonlight 
lay cold and bright on the snowfields that 
stretched away to the blue, frosty sky, glitter- 
ing with ten thousand stars. 

“T will,” I said, “I will, if I freeze.” 

I put on my cloak, and my shawl over that, 
and my hood and mittens, and stole down the 
stairs and out into the stinging night. 

It was five miles to Dan’s, but I was a strong 
girland a great walker. John Marvin’s horse 
was lame, and if she hadn’t been he wouldn’t 
have taken me, I knew, me that they all 
thought didn’t care a straw for Dan. 

I never shall forget that walk. I didn’t 
meet so much as a dog on the road. Every 
creature was housed but me. Cold! cold! 
everything was cold—the sky, the stars above 
me, the snow beneath me, the air around me 
—my face, my hands, my feet, my very heart, 
even, for fever chills like frost. The cold bit, 
and stung, and nipped, like some wild beast 
of icy fang and tooth. Still I walked on and 
on. And now I didn’t feel so cold. Was 
it growing warmer? What made me so 
sleepy? O, if I could only lie down and go 
to sleep. If I could only rest a few minutes, 
for surely it was warmer now. Everything 
grew dim, and vague, and far away—even 
Dan and his danger. Now the whole world 
seemed to swim and float. I must, I must sit 
down. 

God only knows what heavenly messenger 
he sent to me at this moment in the shape 
of memory. Like an arrow, a little sentence 
that I had read sometime suddenly pierced 
my misty brain—* When a person is near 
freezing he becomes drowsy. To yield to this 
for a moment is death.” 

1 roused myself with a mighty effort of my 
almost conquered will, and I ran—ran as 
well as I could with my benumbed feet—for 
my life, and I never stopped, or bated my 
pace, till I was at Dan’s door. 

There was a light in an upper room, and I 
did not knock, but went straight in and up 
to the chamber. 

Dan was lying in the bed. He was asleep, 
and his face was white and smooth as it ever 
was. 
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His mother was sitting by the bed, and she 
rose up asI came in. “For Heaven’s sake, 
Lina Bent,” she said, in a whisper, “ where 
have you come from, and for what?” 


“They said Dan had the small pox,” I said, 
faintly, “and I’ve walked from the Cross 
Roads.” 

She lifted her hands. “This bitter night!” 
she said. “Poor child! poor child! And he 


hasn't got it, no more than you have. Just 


escaped a fever. Just because somebody in 
Lynn has got the small pox they must set 
the story going that Dan’s got it.” 

And she began to take off my shoes and 
stockings, and when my feet were bare I 
looked down and saw a great tear fall from 
her eyes on them, but I never felt it, nor the 


touch of her hands, nor knew whether the 
water was hot or cold she put them in. 
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And I never walked on my feet again til) 
there was green grass on the ground instead 
of snow. 

I don’t know as anybody will care to know 
how Dan and I made up, so long as we 
did, of course. But I believe I said some- 
thing somewhere about going down on my 
knees to beg Dan’s forgiveness; but though I 
hope I’m cured of some of my foolish vanity, 
I'm proud enough yet, and I can’t let you 


think I did that, when it was Dan instead, 
For he wouldn’t hear a word from me, but 
took all the blame to himself for being too 
proud to ask an explanation. 

“Not one word, my poor little Lina,” he 
said. “ Poor little feet, frozen for me!” And 


there, on his knees, he kissed them, boots 
and all. 


ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE. 


BY CAPTAIN FELIX CONSTANT. 


Ir was midnight in the streets of a great 
city, and in the quieter portion of the town 
those streets were already deserted except 
when here and there a house illuminated 
from garret to cellar told of festivities within, 
or some departing guest awoke the sleepy 
echoes with the roll of his carriage wheels, or 
his measured fvotfall upon the pavement. 

A little way from one of these windows, in 
the angle of a projecting building, lurked a 
young girl, as young, as fair, as well born and 
highly educated as any guest within that 
house, and yet as far removed from their gay 
circle as if she had been a worm writhing 
among the dust at their feet; one whom no 
mother would have suffered, even for Chris- 
tian charity, her young daughter to approach, 
one whose touch was contamination, and 
whose address an insult. Perhaps she knew 
and felt all this herself, the poor creature, for 
as she crouched in her dark corner and peered 
out at the late revellers passing her upon 
their homeward way, she drew the miserable 
shawl close around her shoulders, and moaned 
and muttered inarticulately. 

Suddenly a young man ran down the steps 
of the illuminated house, and walked rapidly 
up the street humming the .air of the last 
valse, whose rich strains yet vibrated from the 
open windows behind him. As he ap- 
proached, the girl started, sprang forward, 


then crouched timidly back, but at the last 
darted from her concealment, and laid her 
hand upon the arm of the young man, already 
nearly past her. He started, glanced round, 
then sternly shook off the detaining hand, 
and would have passed on, but still the des- 
perate woman clung, murmuring: 

“Stop! Stop one minute, Robbie!” 

“Let go! Be off, or I will give you in 
charge! There is a policeman coming—be 
off, I say !” 

“O Robbie, Robbie!” gasped the girl, cower- 
ing almost at his feet while her trembling 
fingers slid from their hold upon his sleeve. 

“Don’t call me by that name, or any name! 
Never speak to me again, or dare to recognize 
me. Be off, I say, or I may be tempted to 
lay you dead at my feet. It would be the 
best fate that could befall you. Reme:ber.” 

And wrenching away the foot at which the 
wretched girl had grasped, the young man 
strode on jitst as the policeman approached, 
closely followed by another young gentleman 
who had been speaking with him. 

“O Robbie, if you can’t pity me, who will? 
Come back and kill me as you said you 
would—it is the best thing you can do for 
me now!” 

And the poor wretch, gathering herself up 
from the pavement, sobbed out these wild 
words in a strange, strained, horrible voice, 
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the symptom of impending hysterics, a 
nervous derangement of some species. 

“Why, that fellow was Robert Stackpole!” 
ejaculated the companion of X 3, who coolly 
remarked: 

“Young gents will do such things, but it 
comes mighty inconvenient afterwards often- 
times, just as it does here. I don’t think the 
better of Robert Stackpole, if that’s his name, 


for turning the gal into the streets and leay- 


ing lier to the life she’s leading.” 

“You know her then ?” 

“Know her, Mr. Beecham? Lord, she’s 
been up a dozen times if she has once— 
Simple Susan they call her, though if she ever 
was that, it must have been a long while ago. 
But come, Susan, move along, you know it’s 
against rules to be roving round this way. If 
the gentleman had given you in charge I'd 
have had to take you to the lock-up. Move 
on, Susan.” 

“He said he'd kill me—0O, I wish he would, 
I wish he would! O Robbie, kill me, and put 
me out of my misery.” 

“Here, my poor girl, take this, and go 
quietly home and to bed and to sleep,” said 
Beecham, slipping something into the hand 
of the unhappy creature already moving 
mechanically towards the entrance of the 
little dark side street from whence she had 
issued. The cold slender hand closed upon 
the gift, but Simple Susan offered no thanks, 
made no halt, and the next moment had 
disappeared.” 

“Very kind of you, sir, but maybe not so 
wise,” suggested X 3, with a guarded smile 
at his young companion’s generosity; “she'll 
lay out that money in gin before she gets 
home, and they'll have a glorious drunk out 
of it, all hands on ’em.” 

Frederick Beecham made no reply, and a 
moment after, with a gruff “ good-night,” ran 
up the steps of the lighted house, and glanced 
into the drawing-rooms. The guests had 
nearly all departed, and those who remained 
were grouped around a young lady and 
middle-aged gentleman, at the head of the 
room, making their adieux and expressing 
the pleasure they had enjoyed. 

“Good-evening, Miss Beecham. Nobody 
knows how to make an evening pass as you 
do!” half-murmured a young gentleman, with 
his sister upon his arm, while their mamma 
was saying at the other side: 

“Not good-by, but au revoir, Mr. Beecham, 
for I depend upon seeing you with Miss 
Imogen at our little gathering to-night—not 
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that we can offer you anything like the 
charming time we have just enjoyed with 
you, but—” 

And the dowager swept towards the door- 
way from which Frederick Beecham pre- 
cipitately retreated, feeling unequal at that 
moment to exchanging the commonplaces 
he saw impending. A few moments later the 
guests had all departed, and the young man 
entering the rooms walked slowly down them, 


towards the spot where his sister and uncle 
still stood gayly conversing. 

“What a pity, what a pity!” muttered 
Beecham, as his eyes rested admiringly upon 
the figure of his sister, who stood with her 
bewitching face a little upraised, a smile upon 
her lips and in her eyes, while one lock of the 
golden hair her uncle smoothed escaped from 
the comb and fell upon her pearl-white 
shoulders, adding the touch of nature which 
the artificial style of modern toilets leaves so 
absolutely out of account. 

“Yes, a very successful evening, puss, and 
owing its success largely to the hostess, let 
me tell you. Do you know what I said to 
Robert Stackpole to-night ?” 

“No, uncle, what was it?” asked Imogen, 
a sudden wave of rose-color mounting to the 
roots of the golden hair. 

“Why, I said that he wouldn’t have to go 
through the purgatory most young husbands 
experience while their wives are learning 
housekeeping, for you were the perfect 
mistress of a household already.” 

“O uncle!” 

“Why, ‘O uncle’? When people are en- 
gaged it means that they intend some day to 
be married, don’t it? And I gave my consent 
to Mr. Bob Stackpole some months ago. So 
now, Miss Prude, I will bid you good-night, 
and you had better get to bed and cherish 
your good looks for the wedding day. Good- 
night, Fred; you look tired, my boy.” 

“ Good-night, uncle.” 

“And good night, Fred, for I am going to 
follow Uncle Harry’s advice,” said Imogen, 
putting her hands upon her brother’s 
shoulders and standing upon her toes to reach 
his lips. But passing his arm about her 
waist Frederick led the laughing girl to a 
sofa, and seated himself beside her. 

* Jeanie, do you love your brother?” 

“Why, Fred, what’s the matter! Love 
you, you silly boy! Why, whom should I love 
half so well as wy own only brother, and we 
orphans, with no one but Uncle Harry in the 
world? You know how I love you, Fred.” 
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“And whom else do you love ?” 

“Why, Fred! why—there’s Uncle Harry— 
and—why, of course, Fred, I care for Robert, 
or I shouldn't be going to—shouldn’t be 
engaged to him.” 

“But you love me the best, Jeanie?” 

“Of course I do,” replied Imogen, stoutly; 
but a guilty blush burned hotly upon the 
face she hid against her brother's shou!der, 
and she remorsefully raised the ring upon 
her forefinger to her lips. 

“ Well then, darling, you will not take it too 
hardly, you will not break your heart, if I teH 
you that you must for my sake give up Robert 
Stackpole altogether ?” 

“Give up Robert! Why should I, Fred?” 

And the lovely head raised itself with a 
jerk from Fred’s shoulder, and the burning 
color burned yet more brilliantly. 

“Because, Jeanie, he is a mean, good-for- 
nothing fellow, and insults you by speaking 
to you, or even coming into your presence.” 

“Frederick Beecham! How dare you! 
How dare you—what, in the name of Heaven, 
can you mean by such words!” 

And now Imogen was upon her feet, her 
blue eyes blazing with wrath, her lips quiver- 
ing with indignant scorn, her whole slight 
figure nerved and braced for resistance. Her 
brother rose also, and confronted her sadly, 
but with determination. 

“Imogen, you said you loved me. I 
thought at least that you trusted me,” said 
he. 

“And so I do love and trust you, Fred, but 
when you bring such horrible accusations 
against the man to whom you were so glad 
to see me engaged—when you say such 
things behind his back—” 

“I will say them to his face to-morrow, 
never fear for that, Imogen. I am neither a 
coward nor a slanderer, although you seem to 
think me both.” 

“We wont quarrel, Fred—if we can help it, 
that is,” replied Miss Beecham, coldly; “ but 
I expect you to explain your words.” 

“*Expect me to explain! O Jeanie, you 
love this stranger better than your own 
brother, after all,” said Frederick, sadly, but 
Imogen’s face never softened. 

“Tell me why you call my betrothed hus- 
band a mean, good-for-nothing fellow, if you 
please,” said she, steadily. 

“Very well, Imogen, if you insist, I will tell 
you,” replied her brother, sternly; “ although 
I wished to spare your ears the pollution of 
the truth. But you will not take my word, 
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you will not trust my judgment, you set your. 
self in opposition and defiance towards me, 
and show a spirit I had not thought was in 
you. The reason of my calling Stackpole 
what I did was this: Not an hour ago I saw 
a miserable woman, one of those unhappy 
creatures of whom you may have heard, but 
of whom I trust you know nothing more, ap- 
proach Robert Stackpole, and address him as° 
her betrayer. She said, ‘O Robbie, if you 
don’t pity me, who will?’ and ‘I wish you 
would kill me as you threatened to just now,’ 
He threw her off roughly, contemptuously, 
and bid her never speak to him again, or 
come near him. The policeman who was 
with me knew the unfortunate creature, and 
after speaking of Stackpole as her betrayer, 
said that she had fallen to the lowest depths 
of degradation, and rough and hardened 
though he was, he added words of scorn upon 
the man who, having led her astray, had then 
abandoned her, and as it were forced a life of 
infamy upon her; even a policeman spoke 
thus of him, Imogen, and can you, a delicate 
and virtuous woman, defend him or uphold 
him ?” 

Imogen remained silent for a moment, all 
the rich color fading out of her face, while 
her eyes grew wild and bright with sup- 
pressed emotion. At last she asked: 

“Did the policeman tell you her name?” 

“He called her Simple Susan. Almost all 
these unfortunates are known by some such 
sobriquets, dropping their own disgraced 
names, which are often unknown to their 
companions.” 

“And the policeman knew for certainty 
that Robert was—the man ?” 

“Certainly. And her own words proved it 
without his saying anything about it. There 
is no doubt of his guilt, my poor Imogen, and 
you will consent to let me tell him to-morrow 
that he is never to approach you again, will 
you not?” 

“T will tell you to-morrow after breakfast. 
Good-night.” 

And with a gesture as abrupt as her words, 
the young girl left the room and wearily 
clinybed the stairs to her own apartment. 

“Strange that she should hesitate, but she 
will give him up, she must, she shall!” mut- 
tered her brother, as he summoned a servant 
to close the house. 

The next morning a little after sunrise, 
three persons approached the middle of one 
of the principal bridges leading from the city 
to the suburbs, so nearly at the same moment, 
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that their meeting seemed a matter of pre- 
arrangement as indeed it was, so far at least 
as two of the parties were concerned. Of 
these, one was Robert Stackpole, who had 
rowed down the river from the university, as 
was his daily wont, and the other was Imogen 
Beecham, who, during these fine early autumn 
mornings, had suddenly become conscious of 
the advantage of a walk before breakfast. and 
was very apt to direct it towards a certain 
set of steps leading from the bridge aforesaid 
to the water. And if by chance Mr. Stack- 
pole’s boating touched in the same direction, 
what more natural or defensible than that 
these two, betrothed lovers as they were, 
should enjoy a little river excursion together, 
as indeed they had done many atime and oft. 

But on this particular morning, Robert 
Stackpole’s mind was so ill at ease that, in- 
stead of his usual steady and beneficial pull, 
he had indulged in a series of “spurts” and 
furious efforts, which had brought him to the 
bridge long before the hour when he had 
upon the previous nizht appointed to meet 
Imogen, and instead of waiting he had rowed 
on down the river and past the Milldam (for 
these were the days when Arlington street 
was not, and Commonwealth Avenue slum- 
bered in the brains of the speculators), so far, 
that upon his return the “spurts” became 
compulsory to prevent the rudeness of keep- 
ing the lady waiting, an act of which, either 
as lover or gentleman, Robert Stackpole 
would never have been guilty. 

By this means, however, he avoided en- 
countering the third party whom we have 
mentioned as proceeding towards the place 
of rendezvous, and who, having arrived un- 
noticed, now lay hidden, waiting a fitting 
moment to join in the interview. 

Stackpole, bringing his wherry to the step: 
by a skillful sweep of the starboard oar, 
glanced up with a smile at the face steadfast- 
ly regarding him over the parapet of the 
bridge and cried: 

“Good-morning, dear! I hope I am not 
late !—” 

But then he stopped abruptly, for upon the 
white, still face of his betrothed he found no 
answering smile, in her b’ne eyes no love- 
look, but rather one of stern inquiry and 
determination. 

“Imogen! Darling! What is the matter?” 
asked he, springing up the steps, and seizing 
her hand. 

“T will go a little way up the river with 
you, and tell you what is the matter,” said 
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Miss Beecham, releasing her hand and step- 
ping unassisted into the boat. Without reply 
her lover followed, and taking the oars sent 
the little skiff with one strong impulse 
through the arch and out upon the clear 
water beyond. 

Meantime tue third party concealed in the ~ 
neighboring arch became uneasy, for the 
rising tide threatened soon to make the 
position ehosen untenable, and moreover 
the two lovers in their boat had passed out of 
earshot. But still the third party lingered, 
awaiting perhaps their return and the fitting 
moment for joining in their interview. 
Meantime Stackpole was saying: 

“ Now, Imogen, what is it, dear?” 

“Robert, do you know a woman called— 
Susan, Simple Susan ?” 

And in spite of the young girl’s stern reso- 
lution to let no womanly scruples stand in the 
way of a full and fair understanding with her 
lover, and the ample justice she meant to 
mete out to him, the scarlet blood surged up 
over face and neck and even to the tips of her 
white fingers, as she pronounced this name 
which she had been told was one of infamy 
and degradation. 

As Stackpole heard it, the healthy color 
faded from his own face, and his oars dipped 
over convulsively in and out of the water, 
then hung suspended, while an indescribable 
look of horror, shame and astonishment 
crept over his ghastly features, and stared 
from his wide-open eyes. Imogen noted the 
expression well, and with a new pang at her 
heart, decided it to be the look of conscious 
guilt. 

After a moment of silence, Robert answered, 
and as the hoarse, unnatural voice issued 
from his white lips, Imogen glanced up in 
horror, then pityingly averted her eyes. 

“Yes, I know of such a woman. But how 
dare you to name her?” said he. 

“And what is she to you?” pursued 
Imogen, the momentary relenting dying from 
her face. 

“Nothing—less than nothing. Who links 
her name with mine?” exclaimed Stackpole, 
fiercely. 

“Nothing? She is nothing to you? Well, 
what has she been to you in times past? Did 
not you love her once ?” 

“TI will answer no more questions, Miss 
Beecham. These inquiries are very strange 
for a modest young girl to make of any man.” 

“Even when that man is her betrothed 
husband? O Robert, they told me this 
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terrible story of guilt and shame, and I would 
not believe it. 1 braved all, the reproaches of 
my friends, my own reluctance, and, as it 
proves, your bitter taunts, because I believed 
that when once I spoke openly to you, and 
gave you an opportunity to explain, you 
would do it, and deny everything, and I 
would have believed you. O Robert, Robert, 
cannot you deny it? Cannot you say there 
is no stain upon your name and fame?” 

“No, Imogen—I deny nothing. There isa 
stain, a foul stain upon my name, aud I had 
no right to offer that name to you. Forgive 
me so much for the sake of the love that you 
once professed, and so let us say good-by.” 

He took up the oars as he spoke, and 
turned the bows of the little boat down 
stream. A few strokes would bring it to the 
bridge, and Imogen measured the distance 
with her eye. Just that little distance and 
they two must part—forever. She turned 
her eyes imploringly upon her lover. 

“Robert! I cannot believe even you, when 
you speak against all that I have believed 
you. O,deny that you have any responsibility 
in this wretched woman’s fall, say that there 
is some mistake, some mystery; say only that 
you need not blush before me on her account, 
and | will believe you without another word. 
O dear, dear Robert, say that*I may honor 
and trust you still!” 

“Imogen, I can deny nothing, explain 
nothing—I can say but one word more to 
you, though both our hearts should break, 
and that word is—good-by, and may God in 
heaven bless and comfort you, my innocent 
darling.” 

“O Robert, do but ask me to trust you, and 
I will do it without another word,” pleaded 
Imogen, and just then the boat shot the arch 
and rounded towards the landing steps. And 
now the tide had risen so high that the 
position chosen by that strange third party 
to the interview of the lovers had become 
untenable, and, moreover, the fitting moment 
had arrived, and she had come to-join them. 
Close beside the steps she lay, her white face 
and wild dark eyes gleaming from the shadow 
of the bridge, her long dark hair floating 
around her, and clinging in melancholy 
mockery of the modesty so long forgotten, 
about the bosom left exposed by the miserable 
dress. One hand was griped upon the dead 
heart whose last pang was the happiest mo- 
ment it had known for years, while the other, 
rising and falling with the restless tide, 
seemed pointing to the man, who motionless 
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with horror leaned forward, and read that 
ghastly face. 

One moment he stared in silent horror, 
then throwing down the oars, he leaned over 
and laid his hand upon that frozen brow, 
turning the face full towards his own. 

“O my God! My God! How can I ever 
forgive myself! O, my poor, poor child, 
Susie! Susie! Dead! Yes, dead, and it was 
I that killed you! I am your murderer!” 

He was out of the boat now, and with his 
arms about the dead woman’s waist, was 
drawing her from the water, supporting her 
upon his knee, and bending over her with 
such a ghastly horror upon his face that 
Imogen could almost have pitied him—and 
yet not quite, for she was a woman, and felt 
herself deeply wronged, nay, insulted, that 
the man who yesterday was her betrothed 
husband had now forgotten her very presence, 
while he wept over the dead body of his dead 
nistress. 

“ Please to let me pass you, Mr. Stackpole!” 
said she, coldly; and as Robert neither an- 
swered nor moved, nor seemed in the least 
aware of her presence, Miss Beecham stepped 
over the sodden skirts of the drowned woman 
as they rose and fell with the tide, and sweep- 
ing past her unconscious lover, she mounted 
the steps with quick, proud feet, and at the 
top encountered policeman X 3, who was 
looking curiously over the parapet. 

“Found her floating, eh, miss?” asked he, 
a little sharply, as the young lady approached. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Beecham, crisply, and 
would have passed, but X 3 had out his note- 
book and pencil and stood in the path, 
politely but obstinately. 

“ Please to oblige me with your name and 
address, miss, before you go. It’s like enough 
you'll be wanted on the inquest.” 

Imogen turned pale, hesitated a moment, 
and then, yielding as we all do to the majesty 
of the law, even in the person of its humbler 
instruments, did as she was ordered, and re- 
ceiving official permission to “ pass along,” 
complied, with an odd feeling of degradation 
mingling with the agony at her heart. 

Meantime X 3 returned the note-book to 
his pocket, cast his shrewd eyes up and down 
the bridge, nodded to a couple of men, mut- 
tered a word or two as they approached, and 
with them at his back descended the water- 
stairs and laid his hand upon Robert Stack- 
pole’s shoulder. 

“We'll help you get her out of the water, 
young man, and I'd like to have you come 
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along with me to the station, just to give 
your testimony to finding the body, you 
know.” 

“The station! I didn’t kill her in any way 
that the law can take hold of!” exclaimed 
Stackpole, starti. yo his feet so wildly that 
X 3 laid a decide, ynd upon his arm, saying 
soothingly the whi: ,, 

“There, there, dot, say any more! You'd 
better not tell me novhing about it, nor so 
much as speak of killing, for it’s an ugly word 
at the best of times. You just come along 
quiet with me, and here you, sir, you just help 
me up with the body, and Dave, you look 
atter the boat, and carry it to Burton’s wharf. 
Tell ‘em it was me sent it, and they'll look 
sharp after it. Now, Mr. Stackpole!” 

And ten minutes later Simple Susan began 
her last journey under custody, lying in the 
bottom of a light wagon, her dripping clothes 
decently straightened, her poor white face 
and staring eyes decently hidden beneath the 
fine canbric handkerchief which a gentleman 
in the crowd had silently spread over it. 
Perhaps the recording angel may have rated 
that little act of humanity as high as the 
“cup of cold water” we are bidden to offer 
each other in distress; at least we must be- 
lieve that when that gentleman lay down at 
night, he remembered the occurrence of the 
morning without regret or shame, although 
the recipient of his courtesy “ was a woman 
of the city, and a sinner.” 

In the course of the forenoon, greatly to 
the disgust and horror of Frederick Beecham, 
a summons was served upon his sister, order- 
ing her to appear as witness at the inquest to 
be holden the next morning upon the body of 
a woman known as Susan Jones, found 
drowned near University Bridge. 

“See now what you have gained by disre- 
garding my advice, and seeing that fellow 
again! Now you have got yourself mixed up 
with this disagreeable story, and we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing your name in 
every penny paper and Police Gazette in the 
country. I am really angry with you, 
Imogen. It is too bad.” 

“O Fred, don’t, don’t! My heart is break- 
ing with the sorrow and the shame that have 
come upon us all, and I cannot bear that you 
should be harsh too.” 

And Frederick Beecham, pressing his 
sister's slender form to his heart, and sooth- 
ing the golden head upon his breast, vowed 
silent oaths of deadliest vengeance against 
the man whose vices and whose deception 
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had fallen so sorely upon that innocent head. 

“T hope the law will spare him, for by the 
living God I will not,” muttered he, as 
Imogen left the room, and the old uncle who 
overheard him shook his head. 

“Fred, Fred, remember who said ‘ Ven- 
geance is mine,’” said he; “ and remember too 
that none of us are sinless in His eyes; none 
of us, not one.” 

“Yes sir, I knew all that, but—” and the 
young man dashed out of the room and the 
house. Uncle Harry shook his head again: 

“He don’t know the man his father was— 
it is lucky too that he don’t. Poor fellow, 
poor Fred! it would be too hard for his proud 
spirit to bear.” 

The inquest was not along one, for the 
evidence was terribly direct. Frederick 
Beecham testified to the conversation he had 
overheard between the deceased and the 
prisoner, and the exclamation she had used 
after parting with him of, “ Kill me, Robbie, 
as you said you would!” 

Policeman X 3 corroborated Mr. Beecham’s 
testimony, and added his own account of the 
finding of the body, not forgetting the decla- 
ration of the prisoner that he “ had not killed 
her in any way the law could get hold of.” 

The next witness was Miss Imogen 
Beecham, and as she was led forward by her 
uncle and brother, an involuntary murmur of 
pity and admiration ran through the litile 
group of spectators, for her charming face 
was as pallid as it was lovely, and her slender 
figure seemed bowed and shrunken as if by 
the weight of a load too heavy for endurance. 
But although her heavy eyes told of sleepless 
hours and wasting tears, they were firm and 
brave, and though the silvery voice had taken 
a pathetic strain that thrilled the heart of 
every listener, it was true and unfaltering. 
She felt that what she had to say would tell 
terribly against the accused, but it was the 
truth, and better to her mind that both he 
and she should go down to the grave together, 
than that either should miserably save life or 
reputation through a perjured oath. 

So Imogen told her story, word for word, as 
it had passed before her eyes, and when asked 
what were the exclamations of the accused 
when he first discovered the body in his 
path, she repeated the fatal expression : 

“It is I who have killed you! I am your 
murderer !” 

This was the last; and as she was led away 
the poor girl murmured in her brother’s 
ear: 
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“T have sworn his life away; O Frederick, 
I have sent him to his doom.” 

“You have told the truth, poor sister, and 
what could you do less?” replied the brother; 
and perhaps it was the best comfort he could 
have given her. 

The inquest and preliminary examination 
were over, and Robert Stackpole was fully 
committed to jail to await his trial for the 
murder of Susan Jones, upon whose left 
temple, beneath the hair, had been discovered 
the trace of a terrible blow, which some of 
the jurors were disposed to think had been 
given by the corner of the stone pier as the 
girl fell, or was thrown into the river, but 
which a majority insisted had been inflicted 
by the head of a loaded cane, whip, or similar 
instrument. 

Public opinion took the matter up, and 
vehemently discussed it pro and con. The 
masses, ever eager for the largest attainable 
horror, believed implicitly in the guilt of the 
young man whose elevated social position 
Was at once an aggravation of the crime, in 
their eyes, and an added zest to the expected 
punishment. 

“Te wor a studyin’ lor over there to the 
colleges, and for all his studyin’, he can’t find 
the lor that’ll keep his own neck out o’ the 
sheriff’s noose,” said Bill, to Joe, as they 
smoked their pipes over the police report of 
the committal, and Joe winked knowingly. 

“Them chaps is the very ones as wants to 
be hauled up. They’ve got eddication and 
tin, and Lord knows what, to keep ’em 
straight, and if they goes crooked arter all, 
why, I say, hang ’em up fer a warnin’ to the 
rest. A poor gal’s life is as good asa rich 
feller’s, and if he was the one that sent her 
to bad in the first place, why, all the more, 
hang him, hang him, hang him, says I.” 

Among Stackpole’s own associates the 
verdict was different. Very few believed that 
he had absolutely murdered poor Simple 
Susan, but all believed that he had ruined 
her, and were willing that he should indi- 
rectly suffer the punishment of imprisonment 
and disgrace which the law so unjustly re- 
fuses to directly inflict. 

“ Of course the poor girl killed herself, and 
the trial for murder is all gammon. Stack- 
pole will be acquitted, without the shadow of 
a doubt; but meantime he will have suffered 
two or three months imprisonment while 
waiting for his trial, and the whole matter 
will be so thoroughly ventilated that the 
fellow will never hold up his head again, in 
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this city at least, and serve him right too.” 

So said old Midas to older Croesus, as the 
two toasted their auriferous shins before the 
fire in the luxurious back parlor, and Croesus, 
whose second daughter ‘had been a little 
disposed to envy Imo Beecham her 
conquest, responded * aly: 

“ Yes, serve him the scoundrel. The 
girls will know now th.t it isn’t every mus- 
tached scamp that comes along that will 
make a good husband.” 

And Stackpole himself? He said nothing, 
absolutely nothing. The first lawyer in the 
country was sent to him, engaged by “a 
friend who believed him innocent,” so said 
the note of introduction which he presented, 
and Robert, reading it, smiled sadly, put the 
little note in his breast pocket, and remarked: 

“A beautiful day, I should think, Mr. Mark- 
ham.” 

“And what is our line of defence, my dear 
sir?” asked Mr. Markham, presently. 

“T never raised my hand against that poor 
girl, but I killed her with my words. Make 
what you can out of that,” replied Stackpole, 
sullenly, and at the end of an hour it was all 
that the lawyer had gained. 

Then came a note from Imogen: 

“T do not, for a moment, believe you guilty 
of the murder, but, O Robert, if you can doit, 
for Heaven’s sake explain away the mystery 
involving you with that poor girl. Coutradict 
this horrible story which is in every one’s 
mouth. Robert, Robert, do not force me, by 
your silence, to believe it tuo, for I had rather 
see you cold and dead before me, than to be- 
lieve in your moral and spiritual death. 
If I must lose you, Robert, let me at least 
keep my faith and trust in you.” 

And to this Robert only replied: 

“I did not commit the murder, and I 
cannot explain my connection with the girl. 
Forget me—as I will never, living or dead, 
forget you.” 

And so the weeks and months went on, 
and the day of trial came. The court was 
crowded to suffocation, and as the prisoner 
was brought in, the spectators crowded so 
tumultuously forward to catch a sight of him, 
that several persons were thrown down and 
trampled upon, and the presiding judge was 
about to give an order to clear the room, but 
dared not risk the popular indignation and 
possible riot that might ensue. 

The trial proceeded rapidly. The evidence 
for the prosecition was very little beyond 
what had already been produced upon the 
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inquest, and that for the defence was almost 
wholly confined to testimony to character. 
No explanation was offered of the connection 
between the accused and the deceased, or of 
his singular and repeated self-accusation as 
her murderer. Neither was any alibi at- 
tempted, or account given of the prisoner's 
occupation between leaving Mr. Beecham’s 
house at a few minutes past twelve and his 
appearance upon the river at a little before 
seven. He had occupied his room at the 
college boarding-house during that time, but 
no testimony spoke to the hour of his arrival, 
or that of his departure therefrom. 

The case was an eminently obscure and 
unsatisfactory one, and so felt judge, jury and 
counsel, not to mention a hungry and thirsty 
public, who snarled and growled over the 
crumbs offered them instead of the full report 
they had expected, in a very unaimable 
fashion. 

But the report was to come, and did, 
although at the very latest moment, in fact 
just as Mr. Markham was about to announce 
that the case for the defence was closed; be- 
fore pronouncing those final words he rolled 
his eyes over the faces of the crowd, as if to 
apologize for the case thus closed remaining 
so remarkably empty, he caught sight of 
policeman X 3, cheerfully elbowing a way 
through the audience, nodding shrewdly to 
him as he did so, and dragging after him a 
miserable, hopeless looking creature whose 
sudden white face and ragged clothes told 
the story of vice and destitution even at the 
first glance. 

By the time that Mr. Markham had finished 
the eloquent but unmeaning sentence with 
which he hastily replaced the final declara- 
tion that had been upon his lips, X 3 had 
reached his side, and, in a moment more, had 
whispered a few energetic sentences, and 
pushed forward the woman who stood stupidly 
staring about her. 

“Please your honor I have another witness 
to offer,” exclaimed Mr. Markham, excitedly; 
and, the court graciously granting permission, 
Nancy Johnson was pushed into the witness- 
box, duly sworn, and proceeded to give her 
testimony, in the depressed, half-articulated 
voice peculiar to the degraded of either sex. 
Its amount was this: 

Nancy Johnson had been the fiiend and 
room-mate of Simple Susan for several 
months, and had “liked her well enough.” 
Upon the evening of the murder she had been 
in her own room, just going to bed, as it was 
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very late, when Susan suddenly entered, her 
face more white and haggard than Nancy had 
ever seen a living face, and coming up to her 
had placed a sum of money in her hands, 
saying: 

“I'll make you my heir, Nancy. You're 
the only friend I’ve got in the wide world, 
and you’ve been good to me when you had 
money and I had none.” 

Then taking a little desk out of her trunk 
and throwing it into Nancy’s lap, she added: 

“ There, that’s all I have in the world, and 
now good-by.” 

With that, as Nancy hesitatingly averred, 
and indeed the act seemed almost incredible, 
the poor girl had thrown her arms around 
her companion’s neck, kissed her twice or 
thrice, and then ran out of the room and the 
house. 

“And what did you do then, Nancy?” 
asked the counsel for the prosecution, with a 
glance at the jury. 

“Went straight out and got drunk, fit with 
Blind Billy, got took up and carried to the 
lock-up, and next morning was sent over to 
South Boston for four months. I came back 
last night, and some of ’em was telling about 
Simple Susan, and I felt bad—” 

“Why did you feel bad, Nancy?” inter- 
rupted the counsel, cynically. 

“*Cause I was fond of her,” replied Nancy; 
and the touch of nature and kindly feeling at 
once repaired the damage the wily counsel 
had led her into doing her own character 
and testimony. 

“T felt bad and I went to my trunk and 
got out her little desk, and took on over it for 
a spell,” said Nancy, “ and while I was at it 
X 3 he came in, knowing me and Susan was 
mates, to see if I couldn’t tell something more 
than the rest could about her and that feller. 
So I showed him the desk, and he found that 
book, and then he lugged me right up here. 
I’ve seen Susan a writing in that book time 
and again, and crying over it like she’d cry 
her eyes out, but I can’t read; I aint got no 
learning, anyway, and that’s all.” 

And so the poor tattered and begrimed 
little journal was produced and handed to 
the judge, and handed to the jury, and put in 
as evidence, and Mr. Markham clearing his 
throat, stood up and read it out from end to 
end; the poor forlorn little journal which 
told the whole story in its disconnected scraps, 
and did not know how much it was revealing. 
Here are a few: 

“I saw his daughter to-day. She is a 
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beautiful creature, and innocent and pure as 
I was once, yes, as I was when her father 
first saw me on that fatal visit to the beach. 
Her name is Imogen, and she has a brother 
called Frederick after the father. I hope he 
will not be such a man, or rather I hope no 
other girl will be so weak and wicked as I 
was—only five years ago and I was at home, 
with father, and mother, and Robbie, and 
they all so fond of me. O my God, to think 
I should have deceived them s8o, but it was he 
that led me on, it was he who planned it all. 
If his own daughter should meet with such 
aman, why should not she fall too? 

“JI saw Robbie, my own darling brother— 
no, I must not eal! him so now, but he was all 
that once—and he went into Mr. Beecham’s 
house. I waited until I could ask one of the 
men-servants, the women would not have 
spoken to me, and he told me that Robbie is 
to marry Imogen Beecham. But if she knew 
of me! O my God, where shall I hide myself, 
and how? I will wait until I can speak to 
Robbie when no one can see us, and I will 
ask him for a little money to take me to some 
quiet country place where I can die and be 
forgotten. I loathe this life so, and I am sick. 
I know I cannot live long, and if only I could 
die among good peuple and in the blessed 
country where I was born and bred, and 
where father and mother lie at rest forever. 
It was I who sent them to their graves, it was 
I that broke their hearts—Rubbie told me so, 
when he found me crying by their graves, and 
he said then that he never would speak to 
me again, never would own me, no, not to 
save both our lives. I was not so very bad 
then—it was just after Mr. Beecham had left 
me; but when Robbie said that, I knew there 
was no hope, and I just let myself go. 
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“But now perhaps he will feel differently, 
and if only he will help me, I will go away 
and die, and be forgotten. Yes, I must die— 
if he will not help me, still I must die—o 
that black deep river—I went and looked at 
it last night, and then I dreamed of it—but I 
cannot live this way+-no, no, no.” 

When Mr. Markham finished reading there 
fell a silence, broken only by the suppressed 
sobs of the audience and one low, deep groan 
from the prisoner, as, sitting with his head in- 
his hands, he gasped, brokenly : 

“Tt was I that killed her—yes, though man 
acquit, God holds me her murderer.” 

But as he left the court-room, acquitted of 
every suspicion, and complimented by the 
presiding justice for his forbearance, courage 
and self-respect, Frederick Beecham linked 
his arm in his, whispering: 

“TI should never dare ask you to forgive my 
father’s son, but forImogen. My father killed 
your sister—murdered her, body and soul— 
but you shall take mine instead, and all shall 
be forgiven. But perhaps now that you know 
all—” 

“T knew it was your father who ruined my 
poor girl, but he is dead, and 1 thought that 
she was until that night. Inever meant that 
Imogen should guess the horrible truth. I 
could have died if it had come to that, but I 
never would have spoken.” 

“T believe it. Coie to Imogen,” said 
Beecham, gravely. And an hour later the 
lovers sat together, reconciled at last. 

But although they married a little later, 
and enjoyed their share of happiness, who 
can believe that this tragedy failed to tinge 
with darkness their whole after lives, or that 
the sins of the father failed to be visited upon 
the heads of the children! 
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CHAPTER X. 
AFTER THE FIRE. 


By the time the fire engine reached the 
burning house, the flames were so far ad- 
vanced that there was no chance of saving it. 
For form’s sake a stream of water was thrown 
upon the flames from the well near by, but 
the supply was soon exhausted, and produced 
no effect whatever. Sothe engine was drawn 
back to the engine house, the crowd dispersed, 
and in place of the old house there was a 
heap of half-burnt rafters and cinders. 

The next day the fire was the topic of con- 
versation throughout the village. Being in 
the store Harry had an opportunity of hear- 
ing it discussed by those who “dropped in” 
to make purchases. 

“Was the house insured?” asked old Sam 
Tilden, filling the bowl of his pipe with 
tobacco, preparatory to having a comfortable 
smoke, 

“I reckon it was,” said another. “The 
squire’s a keerful man. He wouldn’t be 
likely to neglect it.” 

“Here’s the squire himself. You can ask 


him,” said John Gaylord, the chief salesman, 
who was doing up half a dozen pounds of 
sugar for a customer. 

Harry, remembering what he had seen 
the night before, looked up with mingled 
feelings as he saw the rather stiff and stately 
form of Squire Turner enter the door. 

The squire, though not a good looking 
man, was always carefully dressed. He re- 
garded it as due to his position, and as no 
one else in the village except the minister 
and doctor were scrupulous on this point, he 
inspired a certain respect on this very account. 
So now, as he entered the store, in a decorous 
suit of black, with a stiff standing collar rising 
above a glossy satin stock, swinging in his 
hand a gold-headed cane, those present looked 
towards him with considerable deference. 

“ Well, squire,” said Sam Tilden, “ you met 
with a misfortun’ last night.” 

“ Yes,” said the squire, deliberately, “ there 
was a clean sweep of the old house. There 
isn’t much left of it.” 

“Have you any idea who sot it on fire?” 
queried the old man. 


“No,” said the squire. “I came in to see 


(Entesed according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of Massachusetts.) 
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if any one here could throw any light upon 
it.” 

There was one present who could have 
thrown some light upon it, and if Squire 
Turner had chanced to look behind the 
counter he might have noticed a peculiar ex- 
pression in the eyes of Harry Raymond, who 
was watching him fixedly. The fact is, 


Harry was very much perplexed in his mind 
in regard to the occurrence. Why a gentle- 
man should steal out of his house in disguise 
at the dead of night to set fire to his own 
property was a question which was invested 


with not a little mystery. But before the 


conversation was finished he began to 
understand it better. 

“It must have been sot afire,” continued 
Sam Tilden, positively, “There wasn’t 
nobody livin’ in it.” 

“No, it had been empty for several 
months.” 

“ You haint got no suspicions, I s‘pose ?” 

“Why, no,” said the squire, slowly. “I 
suppose it must have been somebody that had 
a grudge against me, and took this way to 
gratify it. But who it may be I haven't an 
idea.” 

“T reckon it was insured?” said Sam, 
interrogatively. 

“Yes,” said the squire, cautiously, “it was 
insured.” 

“T said it must be,” said one, who had 
spoken at an earlier stage in the conversation. 
“TI knew, squire, you was too keerful a man 
to neglect it.” 

“Tt was insared when it came into my 
hands,” said Squire Turner, “and I have 
merely kept up the payments.” 

“What was the figure ?” 

“T really can’t be quite certain till I have 
looked at the policy,” said the squire. “I’ve 
got all my houses insured, and I can’t with- 
out looking tell exactly how much there is on 
each.” 

“That’s the advantage of owning only one 
house,” said Doctor Lamson, as he stepped in 
for a moment. “I’m not liable to make a 
mistake about my insurance. In what com- 
pany was your house insured, Squire Turner ?” 

“In the Phoenix Mutual, I believe. By the 
way, Mr. Porter, you may send up a barrel of 
flour to my house. I believe we are nearly 
out.” 

“All right, squire. It shall go up in the 
course of the day.” 

“Good-morning, gentlemen,” said the 
squire, walking out of the store. 


“T guess the squire wont lose a cent,” said 
Sam Tilden, after he went out. “It’s likely 
the insurance money will pay him handsome 
if the policy was took out years ago. [ 
shouldn’t wonder if he’s glad the old house is 
gone. It was awfully out of repair.” 

“Very likely you're right,” said John Gay- 
lord, “I'd rather have the money than the 
house for my part.” 

For the first time a light came to Harry's 
mind. He felt that he understood the whole 
matter now. Squire Turner didn’t want the 
house, which would require considerable out- 


lay to make it habitable, and he did want the 


money for which it was insured. As the 
shortest way to secure this, he had himself 
set the house on fire. Now, no doubt, he 
meant to come upon the company for the 
amount of insurance money. To Harry's 
mind this looked like a swindle—like obtain- 
ing money by false pretences. Yet here was 
Squire Turner, the richest man in the village, 
occupying a very prominent—indeed the most 
prominent position in town—who was actual- 
ly going to carry out this fraud. Nobody ex- 
cept he knew that the squire was himself the 
incendiary. What ought he to do about it? 
Should he allow the insurance company to be 
swindled ? 

“Do you think Squire Turner will collect 
his insurance money, Mr. Gaylord?” he 
asked, of the chief clerk. 

“Do I think so? Of course he will. He'd 
be a fool if he didn’t.” 

“ But people seem to think that the house 
wasn’t worth as much as the sum it was 
insured for.” 

“Very likely not, but it was when it was 
insured, and the payments have been kept up 
regular, the insurance company can’t com- 
plain as I see.” 

“Suppose the man that set the house on 
fire should be caught ?” 

“ He’d be tried, and put in prison.” 

This gave Harry something new to think 
of. The idea of Squire Turner’s being put in 
prison was certainly a strange and startling 
one. Probably it made a difference as long as 
he owned the house himself. Still, if he 
claimed the insurance money, that again 
made a difference. Harry felt puzzled again, 
and in thinking over the matter he made 
several ludicrous mistakes, among others 
asking a boy who came in for some molasses 
how many yards he would have, which led to 
a mirthful explosion from the young customer, 
who looked upon it as a brilliant joke. 
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Not knowing what to do, Harry did 
nothing. Two days afterwards our hero saw 
the following placard posted up on the out- 
side of the store, on the left hand side of the 
door: 

“OnE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD !|—For 
information that will lead to the discovery of 
the incendiary or incendiaries, who set fire 
to the old Jackson farmhouse, belonging to 


the subscriber, which was consumed on the 
evening of the 11th inst. 


TURNER.” 


Harry read this placard with interest. 


“T could claim that reward,” he said to 
himself, “ but would Squire Turner think my 
information worth paying for?” 


CHAPTER XI. 
HARRY MAKES A CALL ON BUSINESS. 


A Few days later Harry heard that Squire 
Turner had made a formal claim upon the 
Pheenix Mutual Insurance Company for two 


thousand dollars, the amount of his policy. . 


On hearing this, he no longer hesitated as to 
his duty. He resolved to call upon the squire, 
and acquaint him with his information upon 
the subject. Accordingly, one afternoon, he 
went up to Mr. Porter, and asked for two 
hours’ time. 

“What for?” queried the storekeeper. 

“T want to call on Squire Turner. I have 
a little business with him.” 

The storekeeper naturally supposed that 
the business related to the affairs of Harry’s 
mother, and gave permission, as business was 
generally slack about that time in the after- 
noon, but requested Harry to be back by-half 
past three. 

When Harry got started on his way to the 
residence of the squire, he began to feel that 
his errand was rather a delicate one. He, a 
mere boy, was about to intimate to a gentle- 
man of high social position that he was a 
rascal—that was the plain English of it—and 
was conspiring to defraud an insurance com- 
pany out of a considerable sum of money. It 
was rather a bold undertaking for a boy of 
fifteen. Perhaps Squire Turner might be so 
incensed as to kick him out of the house. 
Harry was a stout boy, but still of course he 
had not the strength to cope with a tall 
man like the squire. Had he been a 


timid boy, he would have shrunk from the 
encounter. But Harry was not timid. On 
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the contrary, he was physically and morally 
brave, as anybody who knew him would 
readily testify. 

“Til take the risk,” he said to himself, 
firmly. “I don’t think Squire Turner will 
think it best to attack me.” 

He marched manfully up the front steps, 


and rang the bell. His summons was 


answered by a servant. 

“Ts the squire in?” he asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply ; and the girl indicated 
the door of the “ office.” 


Harry knocked. 

“Come in,” said the squire, in his usual 
grating voice. 

Harry did go in. 

Squire Turner was seated at his desk. IIe 
had a paper before him, which Harry rightly 
guessed was the fire insgrance policy. The 
squire had been examining it with consider- 
able complacency. Two thousand dollars 
was a large sum even to him, and certainly a 
very handsome consideration for the old 
Jackson farmbouse, which with the land 
around it he had got, by the foreclosure of a 
mortgage, at a decided bargain. How the 
company had ever been induced to grant so 
large a sum on snch a house, even in its bet- 
ter days, was a wonder, but insurance com- 
panies sometimes make mistakes as well as 
private individuals, and this appeared to be 
one of them. 

For two thousand dollars, or a little more, 
the squire had been thinking, he could build 
a nice modern house which would make the 
farm salable at a considerably higher figure 
than before. This was a very pleasant pros- 
pect, of course, and the harsh lines in the 
squire’s face were smoothed out to a certain 
extent as he thought of it. 

When he turned, at the opening of the. 
door, and saw who his visitor was, he natu- 
rally concluded that Harry had come about 
the land warrant. 

“JT haven’t heard anything more about 
your mother’s Western land,” he said. 
“When I do, I will let you know.” 

“Thank you,” said Harry, “ but that is not 
what I have come about.” 

“Very well,” said the squire, a little 
surprised, “ you can state your business.” 

At this moment James Turner came in 
hastily. 

“Father, I want a dollar,” he said. 

“What for?” 

“To buy a bat and ball.” 

“ Wait a minute or two. I am busy.” 
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James looked at Harry superciliousiy, as if 
to imply that his business could not be of any 
particujar importance, and took a seat. 

“You may state your business,” said the 
squire. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Harry, looking 
towards James, “ but my business is private.” 

“Perhaps he wants to complain of me,” 
thought James, “about the eggs. If he does 
he wont make much.” 

“Tam not aware of any business between 
us,” said the squire, with dignity, “ which is 
of too private a nature to discuss before my 
son. I will, however, stretch a point, to 
oblige you, and request him to leave the 
room.” 

“Tt isn’t on my account, but on yours,” 
said our hero, bluntly, “ that I wish to speak 
privately.” 

Squire Turner looked at Harry in cold 
displeasure, not unmingled with surprise, at 
what he felt to be a liberty. 

“That’s a strange remark,” he said. 
“ However, James, you may leave the room. 
Here is the money.” 

“You have offered a reward, Squire 
Turner, for information about the fire the 
other evening,” said, Harry, when they were 
alone, thinking it best to plunge into the 
subject at once. 

“Yes, a hundred dollars reward,” said the 
squire. “Do you know anything about it?” 

“T do,” said Harry, promptly. 

Squire Turner was taken by surprise. 
What could Harry know about the fire, and 
its origin? He himself knew all about it, 
but of course that knowledge was locked up 
in his own breast. In offering the reward he 
felt sure that it would not be claimed, and 
under the circumstances he felt that it was 


. well to offer it. It would impress the fire 


company favorably, as showing his determi- 
nation to ferret out the secret incendiary, 
and therefore he had forwarded a handbill 
containing a copy of his offer to the office of 
the Phoenix Mutual, together with his claim 
for the amount of insurance money. 

Harry’s prompt answer led to a suspicion 
in the squire’s mind that our hero was trying 
to get the reward on false pretences. 

“The money will only be given for positive 
information leading to the discovery of the 
incendiary,” he said, coldly. 

“TI can give you such information,” said 
Harry, with the same promptness as before. 

“Perhaps,” said the squire, with a sneer, 
“you can tell who set the house on fire.” 
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“T can,” said Harry, distinctly. 
“ Who did it?” asked the squire, beginning 
to feel nervous. 

“Squire Turner,” said our hero, feeling 
that the crisis had come, “ you have asked me 
the question, and of course you wish me to 
answer it truly.” 

“Of course,” muttered the squire, whose 
nervousness increased. 

“Then,” said Harry, firmly, “you set the 
house on fire yourself!” 

The words were like a thunderbolt. The 
squire started to his feet, his face livid with 
fear, and then purple with excitement. 

“How dare you say such a scandalous 
thing?” he exclaimed. 

“ Because you expect me to tell the truth,” 
said Harry. “If you will listen, I will tell you 
how I came to know.” 

Hereupon he gave an account, in as few 
words as possible, of his midnight visit to the 
house of Doctor Lamson, of his passing near 
the house, and identifying the squire in the 
act of setting fire to some shavings. Squire 
Turner listened, evidently in a state of 
nervous excitement, fidgeting about in a 
manner which indicated his mental dis- 
turbance. When Harry had finished, he 
spoke. 

“This is the most impudent fabrication I 
ever heard. You mean to charge that I—a 
rich man, and, if I say it myself, universally 
respected—actually set fire to my own house 
at the dead of night.” 

“T do,” said Harry, firmly. 

“T have a great mind to kick you out of my 
house,” said the squire, violently. 

“T don’t think you will do it, Squire 
Turner,” said Harry, who did not show a 
traee of alarm. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I have told the truth, and you 
know it,” said our hero, “and if I told it out- 
side, people might believe it.” 

“What would your word weigh against 
mine?” said the squire, but his tone was 
more confident than his feeling. 

“T never told a lie, as everybody in the 
village will testify,” said Harry, proudly. “Of 
course it is an object for you to deny it.” 

The squire began to see that the over- 
bearing policy was not exactly the one to 
pursue in this case. Harry was not to be 
frightened easily, and this he realized. 
Besides, there were other reasons why he did 
not wish to fall out with our hero. Accord- 


ingly he thought proper to change his tone. 
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“My young friend,” he said, with a very 
significant change of tone and manner, “ you 
are certainly under a very strange delusion. 
I should be angry, but Iam rather disposed 
to be amused. You would only be laughed 
at if you should spread abroad such a ridicu- 
lous tale.” 

“It’s true,” persisted Harry. 

“ Consider a moment,” said Squire Turner, 
with commendable patience, “the nature of 
your charge. It is rather absurd that I 
should set fire to my own building. Isn’t it 
now? What possible object could I have in 
so doing ?” 

“ The insurance,” briefly answered Harry. 

“Yes,” said Squire Turner slowly, “the 
house was insured, to be sure, but they don’t 
insure to the full value.” 

“ Everybody says that the house was in- 
sured for more than its full value.” 

“Quite a mistake. I would rather have 
the house than the money. In fact, it was 
quite a disappointment having the house 
burn down.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Harry, 
sturdily. “All I know is, that I saw you 
setting the house on fire with my own eyes.” 

Perspiration began to come out on the 
squire’s brow. He had never anticipated 
such an obstacle to the carrying out his plans, 
and it did seem a littie provoking when 
everything had seemed so favorable hitherto. 
He would like to have pitched our hero out 
of the window, or kicked him out of the 
house, but neither course seemed quite expe- 
dient. So, though boiling over with inward 
wrath and vexation, he forced himself to be 
conciliatory. 

“T have no doubt you think you are right,” 
he said, “ but in the evening one is easily de- 
ceived about faces. I was fast asleep at the 
time, and indeed, I knew nothing of the fire 
till my housekeeper came and knocked at my 
door when it was nearly over.” 

This was partly true, but the squire didn’t 
say that it was just after he had crept stealthi- 
ly into the house. 

“Still, as I am a friend of your family, and 
interested in your welfare,” he continued, “ I 
don’t mind giving you the hundred dollars, 
not of course as a reward, but to help you 
along. Of course it is on condition that you 
say nothing of this ridiculous story. It would 
only involve you in trouble. Come up to- 
morrow and I'll give you the money.” 

“Squire Turner,” said Harry, promptly, “I 
cannot accept your proposition, or money.” 


“Why not?” 

“ Because my story, whether ridiculous or 
not, is true. I don’t care for the reward, I 
didn’t come up here to get it.” 

“ What did you come for?” 

“I came to prevent your coming upon the 
insurance company for that money. If you 
will promise not to ask for the money, I will 
never say a word about how the fire came 
about.” 

“Tcan’t promise that,” said the squire; 
“ but before claiming the insurance I will let 
you know. In the meantime you had better 
keep the story to yourself.” 

“T will,” said Harry; and rising he left the 
room, leaving the squire in a very uncomfort- 
able and unsatisfactory state of mind. 


CHAPTER XII. 
HARTLEY BRANDON. 


WHEN the squire was left alone he began 
rather ruefully to think over the unexpected 
turn which affairs had taken. If he had dis- 
liked Harry before, he hated him now. He 
felt that the sturdy determination of our 
young hero was likely to place him in a very 
unpleasant dilemma. If he should not collect 
the insurance money, the house would be a 
total loss, and this would be very provoking. 
If he should collect it, he had every reason 
to believe that Harry would keep his word; 
and as he was a boy of truth many would no 
doubt believe him, and the insurance com- 
pany would be sure to stir in the matter. 
There was another consideration. If he 
guiltily let the matter pass, and failed to make 
his claim, or recalled it, for it was already 
made, it would excite a great deal of surprise, 
and perhaps suspicion, and thus again he 
would be disagreeably situated. There seemed 
to be only a choice of difficulties, as the squire 
realized. He fervently wished now that he 
had never burnt the house down. But it 
was done and could not be undone. 

“TI wish the young rascal was out of the 
way,” he muttered to himself. 

He wished it the more because Harry stood 
in the way of another plan which he had in 
view: namely, marrying Mrs. Raymond, in 
case the Western property proved as valuable 
as he anticipated. He had an instinctive 
feeling that our hero would not fancy him for 
a stepfather, and would exert all his influence 
over his mother to prevent her accepting him, 
even if she might otherwise be willing. 
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“ Plague take the young whelp!” muttered 
the squire. “I wish he was in Nova Zembla, 
or somewhere else where he would never 
come back.” 

His uncomfortable reflections were here 
broken in upon by the entrance of the 
servant. 

“There’s a man at the door wants to see 
you, Squire Turner.” 

“Who is it?” 

“It’s a stranger.” 

“ Well, tell him to come in.” 

The invitation was duly given, and directly 
there entered a tall man, very seedy in his 
appearance, with a repulsive aspect, who 
looked as if the world and he had not been 
on good terms for some time. He was prob- 
ably about the same age as Squire Turner— 
that is, fifty—but looked still older, probably 
in consequence of the life he had led. 

Squire Turner looked at the intruder in 
surprise. 

“ How do you do, Squire Turner ?” said the 
stranger, familiarly. 

“ You have the advantage of me,” said the 
squire, coldly. 

“Yet you used to know me well,” was the 
reply, as the visitor sat down uninvited. 

“T don’t know you now. Who are you?” 
demanded Squire Turner, who didn’t feel it 
necessary to use much ceremony with a man 
so evidently under the frowns of fortune. 

“JT am your cousin, Hartley Brandon.” 

Squire Turner started. 

“ Hartley Brandon !” he repeated in amaze- 
ment. “I thought you were dead years ago.” 

“And wished it, no doubt,” said the other, 
with a laugh. “Confess now you are not 
very glad to see me.” 

“T am not very glad to see you, as you are 
sharp enough to guess,” said the squire, with 
asneer. “ You are not a relative to be proud 
of.” 

“True enough,” said the other. “I see 
you are not afraid of hurting my feelings. 
However, I’ve had so many hard rubs that 
my feelings have got worn off, if I ever had 
any.” 

“What is your object in coming down 
here, for I suppose you have an object ?” 

“Suppose I say that it is for the sake of 
seeing about the only relative I have in the 
world. There’s something in that, you 
know.” 

“Not in this case. We may be cousins, 
but we are not friends, and never will be.” 

“ Come, that’s frank—true, too, I dare say,” 


Sink or Swim. 


said Hartley Brandon, who didn’t appear by 
any means disturbed at the coldness of the 
squire. “Well, as you say, it wasn’t that, 
Blood’s thicker than water, they say, but 
there are plenty of people I like better than 
you, who are my cousin.” 

“That is a matter of perfect indifference to 
me,” said the squire, coldly. “I don’t want 
to know what your object is not, but what it 
is.” 

“Tam rather seedy, as you see.” 

“So it appears.” 

“This shabby suit with half a dollar con- 
stitutes all my worldly possessions.” 

“ Supposing it to be so, what is that to me?” 

“Can’t you help me a little ?” 

The squire’s mouth tightened, as it always 
did when there was an attack on his purse- 
strings. He seldom gave away money, unless 
he thought it would help him in some way, 
and he felt even more than usually unwill- 
ing to do so at a time when owing to Harry's 
obduracy he was threatened with a serious 
loss. No poorer time could have been selected 
by his cousin for his application than this. 

“T can do nothing for you,” he said, coldly. 

“T don’t mean you to give me money,” said 
Brandon. “I only want an advance of thirty 
or forty dollars, which I will faithfully repay 
you with interest.” 

Squire Turner laughed scornfully. 

“What security can you offer?” he asked. | 

“ None at all, except my word.” 

“ That isn’t satisfactory.” 

“TI thought you’d say so; but listen, and I 
will tell you how the matter stands. First, I 
suppose you would like to know how I have 
been employed for the last twenty odd years.” 

“You may tell or not, just as you like. I 
feel no particular interest in the matter.” 

“T have followed the sea—I see you are 
surprised—but this is the way it happened. 
Twenty-five years since, I found myself high 
and dry in New York, with no resources, and 
nobody to look to for help. In my distress I 
fell in with a sailor who treated me kindly, 
and proposed to me to adopt his profession. 
It was not particularly to my taste, and I 
knew it was rather late in life to begin, but I 
had no other resource, and I allowed myself 
to be persuaded. I had a hard time of it at 
first, as you may suppose, but after a while I 
became acquainted with my duties, and 
turned out a very fair sailor. Being possessed 
of a better education than belongs to the gen- 
erality of seamen, I found myself able to rise. 
On the second voyage, I shipped as third 
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The Boat Race. 


Then I rose to second mate, finally to first 
mate. I might have become captain if I had 
been a little more steady, but a fondness for 
drink stood in the way of my advancement.” 

“So you have been a sailor for twenty-five 
years.” 

“ Yes.” 

“It was no doubt the best thing you could 
do. You don’t think of giving it up?” 

“No.” 

“ Then I don’t see what I can do for you.” 

“ T’ve a chance to sail as mate next week in 
the ship Sea Eagle bound for China.” 

“ Why don’t you go, then ?” 

“ Because there's a trifle in the way. I owe 
twenty-five dollars in New York, and if | 
don’t pay it up square the party’ll put a spoke 
in my wheel, and prevent my getting the 
situation.” 

“So you want me to advance you the nec- 
essary money ?” 

“ Yes, I'll pay you back at the end of the 
voyage.” 

“Do you know the captain under whom 
you are to sail?” asked the squire, thought- 
fully. 

“ Yes, a little.” 

“ What sort of a man is he?” 

“O, an average sort of a man—rather a 
tartar, so I hear from some who have sailed 
under him. He likes his ease, and leaves the 
vessel pretty much in the hands of his first 
officer.” 
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A train of reflection had been started in 
the squire’s mind by the communication of 
his kinsman. He wanted to be rid of Harry 
Raymond. Why could he not arrange with 
Hartley Brandon to smuggle him off to sea, 
where he would be out of the way of inter- 
fering with his plans? It might be difficult 
to manage, but no doubt some way would 
suggest itself. As for Brandon, there was no 
fear of his refusing. He was not troubled 
with scruples, and a small sum of money 
would buy his cooperation. 

Then again, the sea was a treacherous ele- 
ment. Accidents were frequent. Should Har- 
ry once embark on its smooth but fickle ex- 
panse, he might never come back again, or if 
he did, it might be to find him, the squire, his 
mother’s second husband, and the relationship 
would seal his lips from disclosing the secret 
of which he had become possessed. 

All these thoughts passed through the 
squire’s mind much more quickly than I have 
been able to state them. The plan which has 
been briefly sketched seemed the only way 
out of the labyrinth in which he had become 
involved, and he resolved to make a trial of 
it. 

“Well, will you help me?” asked Brandon, 
growing impatient of his kinsman’s silence. 

“T will,” answered the squire, “upon con- 
, ditions.” 

“ Name them,” said Brandon, brightening 
up. 


THE BOAT RACE. 


BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


See the boat leap for the goal, 
With a thousand eyes upon her, 

While the rowers, with one soul, 
Pull as for dear life and honor. 


It is only boyish sport, 
But if this day, to view it 
Came a monarch with his court, 
In good sooth they need not rue it. 


For the awful stress that waits 
Upon that harmonious motion, 


Turns the battle at the gates, 
And wrests the sceptre from old Ocean. 


And the cheery eyes of those 
Who are farthest from the station, 
Would look bright, mid Arctic snows, 
In the dead face of starvation. 


Then a cheer to fan the flame 
Of that noble emulation ; 

Tis the same that raised to fame 
This indomitable nation! 
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SILVER ARDEN. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Out West, very far out, on one of the great 
prairies, and five miles from any town, was 
the farm of Mr. Arden. It was no great of 
a farm, but was pretty fair, such a one as 
John Arden, a young man of nineteen, and his 


SILVER ARDEN, THE PET PUP. 


mother, and Phil Arden, a boy of six, could 
work very well. 

So Mr. Arden thought, and he thought, 
too, that. he must positively get rich faster. 
He had a brother in California who was mak- 
ing money in heaps, and this brother wrote 
him that if he would come out there and 
stay two years, he could go back, a rich man, 
and buy one of the finest places in the West, 
and live in ease all the rest of his days. 


It is pretty hard for a man to think that 
he has got to delve on a farm and support a 
family all his life, even after he gets old, and 
so Mr. Arden talked the matter over with 
his wife and John, and told them that if 

they would stay and carry on the 
little farm, he would go to Cali- 
fornia and get rich for them. 

It was hard to consent to part, 
but they did consent, and Mr. Ar- 
den went. 

Two years is not so long a time 
when people are busy, and it soon 
went round for the Ardens. Their 
little farm had prospered, and the 
absent father had prospered. Let- 
ters came from him frequently, 
and at last came the blessed let- 
ter saying that he was to start for 
home immediately, and would 
reach there some time in Febru- 
ary or March. 

Then indeed the little family 
was a happy one! What plans 
they laid! How they made every- 
thing look as well as possible, and 

2 prepared to feast the wanderer 
who had been so long absent! 

“Do you suppose that father 
will bring Silver back, mother?” 
Phil asked. 

Silver was a pet pup that Phil 
had given his father on his going 
away; not that his father wanted 
a pup, he thought, but because 
the boy wanted to give him the 
most precious thing he had, and 
Silver was the most precious. 

Mr. Arden could not refuse, but 
took the little creature with him, 
and cherished it, and delighted 
his boy at home by writing how 

bright Silver was growing, and what great 
friends they were. 

“TI don’t know, dear,” Mrs. Arden answered 
to her boy’s question. “If he only brings 
himself safely, we shall have enough to be 
thankful for.” 

Mrs. Arden was a very calm and sensible 
woman; but. she was very much moved at 
the thought of seeing her husband after so 
long a time, and she could scarcely believe 
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that all was to go on so brightly and prosper- 
ously to the end. It seemed to her that 
something must happen that was painful, 
everything had gone so well as yet. But she 
kept these fears to herself, and tried indeed 
to laugh at them. Every night before they 
went to bed she and her two boys knelt 
down, and she prayed that her husband and 
their father might be brought safely back to 
them. 

The weeks glided away, and the time came 
when they could say, “Perhaps he will be 
here this week, or certainly next week.” 

They couldn't do anything else for think- 
ing of it, but wandered about watching for 
letters, and looking up the long, long road 
across the prairie to the next town. It was 
a long, straight road, and there was nothing 
grew on it but a few small shrubs, so they 
could see for miles. 

At length they got a telegram. Mr. Arden 
had arrived safely at St. Louis, and would be 
at home in a few days. 

Then indeed it seemed as though all was 
going right, and no accident could happen. 
The family went happily about their work. 
Their little cottage was as bright and clean 
as it could be made. They had bought some 
new things to fit it up, for since father was 
coming with lots of money, they could afford 
to spend what they had. Besides this, Mrs. 
Arden had made mince pies, and a wonderful 
loaf of cake, a wedding-cake, she called it, 
and she had a turkey to roast for dinner, and 
many other good things. They had their 
own cider and apples, and all those country 
delicacies to be found on a farm. 

“T think he’ll be here to-morrow, mother,” 
Phil said one evening as they all gathered 
round the fire after supper. “ It’s time for him, 
and I guess he’ll come. Wont he think it 
looks pretty here!” 

Mrs. Arden smiled, but said nothing as she 
glanced round the room. It was indeed 
pretty, with a bright new carpet on the floor, 
pictures on the walls, a new armchair bought 
on purpose for father, standing in the corner, 
the little table with the Bible and the shaded 
lamp on it setting ready for the evening's 
reading, and the firelight playing over all. 

“T hope it will clear off well in the morn- 
ing,” said John, the elder brother. “I'd like 
father to get home on a sunshiny day.” 

“Ts there much snow fallen, my son?” the 
mother asked, looking up from the fire in 
which she had been dreaming. 

“ There are several inches,” the boy replied, 
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“and it is falling fast now and drifting some.” 
“I am sorry,” the mother said, her face 
clouding a little. She also would like her 
husband to get home on a sunshiny day. 
Besides, if the snow should drift on that 
long road, it would delay his coming. There 
was very little travel in that direction, and 
sometimes it would be days before a road 
would be broken out after a heavy snow. 

“ But maybe it will clear away in the morn- 
ing,” she said more brightly. “I think what 
little wind there is is a fair one.” 

They all sat still and listened for the wind, 

and in the silence they heard the soft silken 
rustle of the snow on the windows. If the 
father had been with them, it would have 
been a pleasant sound. But since the snow 
was falling between them and him, it had a. 
sad sound. 
' Nothing was said for a long while; then 
Phil began to repeat their plans for the twen- 
tieth time, asking if they would go to town 
to live, if John would go to college, and so 
on. John brightened, too, and told what he 
meant to study, and where he mean} to go. 

But Mrs. Arden could not talk. She felt 
sad and troubled, and wished the night 
away. 

“ Let’s have some cider and apples, moth- 
er,” John said. “They will help to pass the 
time away.” 

“Very well, you get them,” she said, start- 
ing as he spoke. 

John took a candle and plate, and Phil 
took a pitcher, and the two went down cellar 
and presently came up again, John with the 
plate piled with rosy, shining apples, and Phil 
with the pitcher foaming over with cider. 
They set them down, and soon were naming 
apples and drinking healths quite merrily. 
But though Mrs. Arden tried to be cheerful 
for the sake of her children, she could not 
shake off her gloomy feelings, and was glad 
when their little feast was over. 

“ Now, boys, we must have prayers, and go 
to bed,” she said. 

They sobered themselves while she read a 
chapter in the Bible, then they knelt down, 
and she prayed fervently for all, but most, 
for the safe return of their absent loved one. 
She prayed so earnestly that when they rose 
from their knees all three had tears in their 
eyes, and the boys felt that they must not re- 
joice too soon, but must remember how un- 
certain everything op earth is. 

Just before going to bed Mrs. Arden opened 
the door into the little porch, and looked out 
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to see what the weather was. It was not 
very cold, though cold enough to make her 
shiver, but the snow was falling very thickly, 
and all she could see was a white waste. She 
looked sighing in the direction of the town, 
and was about going into the house again, 
when she stopped and listened. 

The two boys were still in the sitting-room, 
and they heard her say in a low, quick voice, 
“ Boys, come here !” 

They hurried out onto the step, and saw 
her leaning out and looking up in the direc- 
tion of the town. Nothing was to be seen, 
so thick was the snow, and since there was 
no moon. 

“Listen!” she said, stretching her hand 
toward them, but without looking round. 

With a chill of fear they hushed themselves 
and listened. A faint sound came, smothered 
in snow, carried away by the soft, stifled 
wind. Then a lull, and it came clearly, the 
bark of a dog! 

Mrs. Arden looked round with an excited, 
pallid face. 

“The lantern, quick!” she exclaimed. 
“Some one is lost in the snow!” 

Not a word was said more. With breath- 
less haste, not daring to think what it might 
be to which they were going, the boys hur- 
ried on the boots they had taken off, buttoned 
their jackets, pulled their caps about their 
ears, put on mittens, all in a minute, and 
John taking a shovel, and Phil the lantern, 
they started out with their mother. She also 
had hurried on boots, a thick fur sack, tied a 
shawl over her head, and put a flask of bran- 
dy into her pocket. 

Silent still they set out, and shovelled their 
way through the snow in the direction of 
that barking, stopping when it ceased, and 
hurrying on when they heard it. Before 
starting they had set the centre lamp on a 
table close to the window, and but for that 
they might soon have lost sight of the house. 
For the night was nothing but a whirl of 
snow, and the direction they took was outside 
of the road. 

Nearer and nearer they came, floundering 
through the drifts, their lantern casting a 
foggy gleam about them. They were but a 
little way off, and now they saw something 
moving before them, and now, with their 
hearts in their mouths, they hold up the lan- 


_ tern and see a beautiful silver-white dog 


with brown spots, who looks up at them with 
large imploring eyes, and tries to paw away 
the light snow from beneath his feet. 


Silver Arden. 


“Tt is Silver!” cried Philip, almost in a 
scream. But the other two said not a word. 
They only push away the snow with frantic 
haste, and with shivering moans pull out the 
senseless form of a man lying there under the 
drift. 

The dog with a sharp bark catches a hat in 
his teeth, and runs after them, and Mrs. Ar- 
den and John go staggering back through 
the drifts with that awful burden, Philip 
weeping and carrying the lantern. 

“O father! father!” muttered John below 
his breath, as the light from the lantern fell 
on that well-known face. 

“Lay him down a moment,” the mother 
said to John, when they were about half way 
to the house. 

They both knelt in the snow, and bore 
up the burden on their knees, while Mrs. Ar- 
den took the brandy-flask from her pocket 
and poured a little between the lips of her 
husband. Then they lifted him again, and 
never stopped till they reached their own 
bright sitting-room. There they laid him 
down, and rubbed his stiffened limbs, and 
poured the brandy between his teeth, doing 
everything to keep or to find the breath of 
life in him. Not a word was said except 
when Mrs. Arden whispered her directions to 
the boys. Philip hushed his cries, and did 
what he could, looking from the pale face of 
his father to the face, nearly as pale, of his 
mother. 

It was but half an hour, but to them it 
seemed long hours, before a faint sign of mo- 
tion was visible in those closed eyelids, and 
there was breath in the parted lips. 

“O, thank God! thank God!” cried out 
Mrs. Arden, so wildly that the boys looked at 
her in alarm. Never before had they seen 
their mother so excited, so almost beside her- 
self. She had controlled her feelings during 
the time of suspense, and when all her 
strength and forethought were needed; but 
it was deserting her now, and when at last 
Mr. Arden opened his eyes, and looked round 
on them, and knew where he was, his wife 
sank fainting on the floor. 

Then of course there was a new fright, and 
the boys were ready to give up quite. But 
joy does not kill, and in a few minutes their 
mother opened her eyes again. 

It is useless to try to describe the sccne 
that followed, the joy tempered by terror of 
what might have been, the thanksgiving, the 
weeping welcomes. It was not till nearly 
morning that Mr. Arden could tell them how 
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it happened that he so nearly lost his life. 
He had reached the town just at evening, and 
being unable to get a horse to take him out 
home, had determined to walk. The storm 
did not seem to be much, and he did not 
dream of there being snow enough to blind 
him to the road. He walked and walked, 
growing tired and drowsy, he struggled to 
keep up, he strained his eyes to see the home- 
light, and at length, within sight of it, he 
fell. 

Then Mrs. Arden told her story, too, how 
fearful she had been, how she had gone to 
look out, and had heard the dog bariking. 

You may depend that dog was not forgot- 
ten, and if ever any little quadruped was in 
danger of being eaten up with caresses, it 
was Silver Arden. For it was that same 
little Silver grown up. 

The next day was not quite as merry as 
they had expected the welcome home to be; 
but it was happy and full of thanksgiving. 
The sun shone out, the snow tossed and 
played in the light wind, and about noon a 
great express-wagon came down from town 
with Mr. Arden’s trunks in it. The snow 
wasn’t so very deep in the road, but Mr. Ar- 
den had lost his way, and got into a hollow. 

One of the first things that was to be done 
was to have a picture of Silver painted by the 
very best artist that could be found. And 
that picture hangs in the Ardens’ parlor to 
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this day. Opposite it is a portrait of Phil, 
taken as he was before his father went away, 
as he stood with his torn straw hat only half 
covering his bright brown hair, and held his 


PHIL BIDDING HIS PUP GOOD-BY. 


hands out for a last embrace of his dear little 
pup, the boy almost as much grieved at part- 
ing with him as with his father. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arden wouldn’t sell either of 
those pictures for untold money. 


MILK AND CABBAGE TREES. 


Who would think, from this heading, that 
we were going to tell of two trees? Yet why 
not? 

The wonderful cow-tree of South America 
gives a plentiful supply of milk to the Indian 
of the Cordilleras, and it flourishes at a height 
where no cow could pasture. 

Humboldt, the great traveller, saw many of 
these trees. They grow on rough, stony 
ground, their leaves are dry and husky, and 
for many months of the year not a shower 
comes to cool their foliage; yet when their 
trunk is pierced, a sweet, nourishing milk 
flows forth. “The natives,” he says, “come 
with large wooden vessels to catch the milk, 
which, as it flows, becomes yellow and thick- 
ens at the surface. Some make their abun- 
dant meal at the foot of the tree which 
supplies it, others carry their full vessels 
home to their children.” 


The cabbage palm of Surinam is another 
wonderful plant. It is a very large tree, and 
rises straight and tapering to a great height, 
ending in a plume of graceful foliage. 

The cabbage lies concealed among the upper 
leaves. It is as thick as a man’s arm, and a 
few inches longer. It tastes like the almond 
when eaten raw, but is generally cut up, boiled 
and served with meat. 

There is but one cabbage to a tree, and to 
obtain it, the tree is cut down. 

Think of that! Those hungry Surinam 
people will cut down a great, lofty, noble tree 
to obtain a cabbage! It’s not likely there 
are many barrels of sour-kraut made in that 
country, but both trees show how wonderful 
is the provision of nature for feeding human- 
ity when the soil is poor or the population in 
certain districts are too lazy to work. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


AppiE Frirrers.—Pare and core some large 
apples, and cut them into round slices. Soak 
them in wine, sugar and nutmeg for two or 
three hours. Make a batter of four eggs, a 
tablespoonful of milk; thicken with enough 
flour, stirred in by degrees, to make a batter; 


mix it two or three hours before it is wanted, 
that it may be light. Heat some butter in a 
frying-pan; dip each slice of apple separately 
into the batter, and fry them brown; sift 
powdered sugar, and grate nutmeg over them. 


Inpian MEAL Morrins.—To a quart of meal 
pour boiling water, stirring constantly, until a 
thick batter; let it cool; while warm add a 
small teacup of butter, a teaspoonful of salt, 
and a tablespoonful of yeast, with two well 
beaten eggs; set it in a warm place for two 
hours, then stir it smooth, and bake in small 
cakes on a griddle; when one side is a rich 
brown, turn the other; lay them singly on a 
hot dish, and serve. These may be made with- 
out the yeast, and baked as soon as mixed. 

OysteR Fritters.—Blanch some of the 
largest oysters you can get, but do not let them 
boil; strain the liquor, and season with cayenne 
pepper and a few drops of essence of anchovies; 
make this liquor into a thick batter, using a 
little cream; have your stewpan, with lard, 
quite hot; then dip them separately into the 
batter, and fry them; use silver skewers for 
them; if not, dish on a napkin and fried 
parsley. 


Morrins.—Mix a quart of wheat flour 
smoothly with a pint and a half of lukewarm 
milk, half a teacup of yeast, a couple of beaten 
eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, and a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of lukewarm melted butter. Set 
the batter in a warm place to rise. When 
light, butter your muffin cups, turn in the 
mixture, and bake the muffins to a light 
brown. 


CLEANING PAPERED WALLS.—The prudent 
housewife who, on account of “hard times,” 
has decided not to repaper the sitting-room, as 
desirable, will find the old paper very much 
improved in appearance, by simply rubbing it 
‘well with a flannel cloth dipped in oatmeal. 


Rice Pre.—Take one pint of boiling water 
and a small cup of rice. Boil it until very 


soft, and then take it from the fire, and add a 
quart of milk, one nutmeg, and six eggs beaten 
to a froth; add sugar to the taste, and strain it 
through a sieve. Bake with an under crust, 
and, if you like, a few raisins, 


Cop VEAL oR Prr.—Lay a crust 
into a shallow tart dish, and fill it with the 
following mixture; shred cold veal or fowl, 
and half the quantity of ham, mostly lean, put 
to it a little cream, season with white and 
cayenne pepper, salt, a little nutmeg, and a 
small piece of shallot chopped as fine as 
possible; cover with crust, and turn it out of 
the dish when baked, or bake the crust with a 
piece of bread to keep it hollow, and warm the 
mince with a little cream, and pour in, 


Eco Mince Pie.—Take six eggs, boil them 
hard, then shred them very small; take twice 
the quantity of suet, and chop it very fine; 
well wash and pick a pound of currants, shred 
fine the peel of a lemon, add them with the 
juice, six spoonfuls of sweet wine, mace, nut- 
meg, sugar, a very small quantity of salt, 
orange, lemon, and citron, candied. Cover 
with a very light paste. 


Lemon Mince Pres.—Take a large lemon, 
squeeze the juice from it, and boil the outside 
till it becomes soft enough to beat to a smash; 
put to it three large apples, four ounces of suet, 
the same of sugar, and half a pound of cur- 
rants; add the juice of the lemon, and some 
candied fruit, the same as for other pies. Make 
a short crust, and fill the pans in the usual way. 


CoFFrgE CaKkE.—One cup of butter, one cup 
of sugar, three cups of flour, two eggs, half a 
cup of cold strong coffee, half a teaspoonful of 
soda, half a nutmeg, half a teaspoonful each of 
cloves and cinnamon, one small nutmeg, one 
pound of raisins. 


Lemon Cooxres.—One quart of flour, one 
cup of butter, one pint of sugar, three eggs, one 
teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in the juice of 
one lemon, and add the grated rind of the 
same. 


Sevan Pre.—Cut apples as for other pies, 
and lay them in rows with mutton chops, shred 
onions, and sprinkle it among them, and also 
some sugar. 
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Tue Arrican Raroceros.—The black rhi- 
noceros resembles in general appearance an 
immense hog; twelve feet and a half long, six 
feet and a half high, girth eight and a half feet, 
and of the weight of half a dozen bullocks; its 
body is smooth, and there is no hair to be seen 


except at the tops of the ears and the extremity 
of the tail, The horns of concreted hair, the 


foremost curved like a sabre, and the second 
resembling a flattened cone, stand on the nose 
and above the eyes; in the young animals the 
furemost horn is the longest, whilst in the 
old ones they are of equal length, namely, a 
foot and a half or more; though the older the 
rhinoceros the shorter are his horns, as they 
wear them by sharpening them against the 
trees, and by rooting up the ground with them 
when in a passion. When the rhinoceros is 
quietly pursuing his way through his favorite 
glades of Mimosa bushes (which his hooked 
upper lip enables him readily to seize, and his 
powerful grinders to masticate), his horns, fixed 
loosely in his skin, make a clapping noise by 
striking one against the other; but on the ap- 
proach of danger, if his quick ear or keen scent 
make him aware of the vicinity of the hunter, 
the head is quickly raised, and the horns stand 
still and ready for combat on his terrible front. 
The rhinoceros is often accompanied by a 
sentinel to give him warning, a beautiful 
green-backed and blue-winged bird, about the 
size of a jay, which sits on one of its horns, 


Syrian was formerly a 
custom among the Syrians to bury their dead 
without the walls of their cities; and at the 
hour when the body of the deceased was low- 
ered into its last solemn resting-place, a cypress 
tree was planted at the head of the grave by 
the nearest relative of the deceased, and he 
conceived it to be his duty after to furnish a 
copious supply of pure water and rich soil. 
The tree was visited weekly by the one who 
planted it, and often by the whole family, who 
there scrupulously performed their religious 
rites, Thus it is that the cypress trees in that 
country are so numerous, and grow to such an 
enormous size—some of them being one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in height. As their dark 
and sombre foliage overshadows the tombs of 
of the departed, they furnish a welcome rest- 
ing-place for the wearied traveller, and present 
a pleasing contrast to the otherwise bright and 
joyous scenery of the Holy Land, 


MapaMeE Rey's Mernop.—In the mines of the 
French Alps a very curious proceeding is 
adopted, which was invented by a lady, Madame 
Rey. She would explore the mountain, hold- 
ing a piece of string, to which was attached a 
five-franc piece, a piece of lead, or a large cop- 
per coin, and pretended that this pendulum 


vibrated on approaching the vicinity of a lode. 
She marked with stones the places where this 
happened, and then connected the point with 
an imaginary line, saying—* That is the direc- 
ticn of the lode.” M. Simonin does not attach 
much importance to this method—which, in- 
deed, contradicts the law of physics, which 
asserts that bodies of the same nature mutually 
repel each other—but he allows that Madame 


Rey has really discovered hitherto unknown 
mines. 


THe HEART TRANSFIXED BY A NEEDLE.— 
Professor Biffi, at a meeting of the Milan In- 
stitute, presented the heart of a lunatic who 
had died in consequence of gangrene of the 
tongue which had supervened upon a bite 
which he had inflicted upon it during a mani- 
acal paroxysm. At the autopsy a needle 
six centimetres in length was found in the left 
ventricle, its point, after perforating the valve, 
penetrating to the extent of one centimetre 
and a half into the left auricle. On inquiry 
being made, it was ascertained that the lunatic, 
twenty-two months prior to his death, had an- 
nounced to his relatives that he had forced a 
needle into his heart; but little attention was 
paid to his statement, especially as no symp- 
toms of any disorder in the chest manifested 
themselves, the pulse during all this time, too, 
being quite regular in its beats. 


RusBER INEXHAUSTIBLE.—There are 
in America and Europe more than 150 mann- 
factories of India rubber articles, employing 
some 500 operatives each and consuming more 
than 10,000,000 lbs. of gum a year, and the 
business is considered to be still in its infancy. 
Nevertheless, there is no possibility of the de- 
mand exceeding the supply. The belt of land 
around the globe, 500 miles north and 500 
miles south of the equator, abounds in trees 
producing the gum; and they can be tapped, 
it is said, for twenty successive seasons; forty- 
three thousand of these trees have been 
counted in a tract of country thirty miles long 
and three wide, 
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A L-z-8-TLE TOO Smart.—Old Rumfeldt 
was a well-to-do farmer of Stewart County, 
Tenn. He was regular in his attendance at 
court at Dover, but seldom turned his face 
homeward until he had swallowed more 
whiskey than his skin could well hold, or his 
legs conveniently carry. On one occasion he 
got on his level early, and about the middle of 
ahot July afternoon started for home. He had 
not gone far, however, when he was seized with 
an uncontrollable desire to take a nap. He 
dismounted from his horse, turned him loose 
to graze, and rolled himself into a fence corner. 
He was sleeping very sweetly, when he was 
espied by a buzzard, which was sailing about 
in the vicinity, hunting for something to eat. 
Smaller and smaller grew the circles of the 
buzzard as he approached his victim, cautiously 
taking observation. At last, but still in some, 
doubt, the bird lit on the ground near its ex- 
pected feast. About this time Rumfeldt be- 
came aware that something was going on, and 
he partially opened one eye, and saw the buz- 
zard, but was still too drunk to take any active 
steps to drive it away. He, however, kept a 
close watch. The buzzard strutted around and 
around him, all the time inspecting Rumfeldt 
closely and cautiously to ascertain positively 
that he was dead; he finally became satisfied 
that the corpus before him was indeed a car- 
cass, and consequently “his meat;” whereupon 
he advanced deliberately to Rumfeldt’s head, 
and gave him a severe peck in the face. This 
aroused Rumfeldt, and, striking out lazily with 
his hand to prevent a repetition of the attack, 
he exclaimed: 

“ Look ’er here—you're a l-e-e-tle too darned 
smart—I aint dead yet.” 


A Mopet Neicupor.— Mrs. H.,” exclaimed 
a little urchin, on running into a near neigh- 
bor’s house, “ mother wanted me to ask, would 
ye please lend ’er yer candle-molds?” 

The molds were given him, and he ran home. 
In a few minutes he returned with this query: 

“Mother wants to know if ye’d be kind 
enough to lend ’er some wickin’?” 

The wicking was measured off, and he again 
departed. But he soon appeared again, and 
said; 

“Mother would be so thankful if you hada 
little taller ye’d be so good as to lend her?” 

Mrs. H. good-naturedly produced the desired 
article, and as the boy started for the door, she 
said: 
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“Wouldn’t your mother like to have me 
come over and mold the candles for her?” 

“Wal, yis,” replied the boy. “I reckon she’d 
like it fust rate, cos she sed she didn’t under- 
stand it very well; but she don’t like to be 
troublin’ her neighbors, so she wouldn’t ask 
ye.” 


Too Goop To BE Lost.—A returned White 
Piner of Visalia, tells the following good thing: 

“A Dutchman lately left Austin for White 
Pine with something less than a mule load of 
provisions, tools and blankets, carrying them 
on his back. On his arrival, not finding a good 
lead coming out to meet him, he took on a big 
disgust and left for Austin, carrying with him 
his stock in trade. On his way home a man 
driving an empty wagon overtook him, and 
seeing him so heavily loaded, asked him if he 
would get in and ride. 

“*No, py Got!’ was his answer. 

“* But, said the teamster, ‘my wagon is 
empty, and you are perfectly welcome.’ 

“No, py Got!’ replied he, ‘I learns dis 
Dutchman some tings! I learns him to go to 
Vite Pines! He carries tese blankets, py 
tam ” 


Covutpn’t Foot Hm.—Soon after the tele- 
graph was put in operation on the line of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, in Martin 
County, one of the natives stepped into the 
office and wanted to know the price of pork in 
Cincinnati. In a few moments an answer 
came, with a charge of thirty-five cents for the 
information; but the “hoosier” was too smart 
to be caught that way, and replied: 

“O no, Mr. Telegrapher, you can’t fool me 
that way. I’m not so green as you think I am. 
That darn tickin’ thing of yourn haint been 
out of this room, I watched it all the time!” 


Business AND BrstEs.—Several years ago I 
was practising law in one of the many beauti- 
ful towns in Wisconsin. On every warm day, 
while seated in my office at work, I was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a boy, the son of one 
of my clients, who had walked into town, six 
miles, in a blazing sun, for the purpose of pro- 
curing a Bible. He had been told, he said, 
that there was a place there where they gave 
them away to people who had no money; he 
said he had no money, and was very anxious to 
get one of the good books, and asked me to go 
with him to the place where they were kept. 
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Anxious to encourage him in his early piety, I 
left the briefton which I was engaged, and 
went over with him to the stand of an old 
Presbyterian deacon who had the much covet- 
ed books in charge. I introduced him to the 
deacon, telling him the circumstances. He 
praised the boy very highly; was delighted to 
see & young man so early seeking after the 
truth, ete., etc.; and presented him with the 
best-bound Bible in his collection. Bubby 
put it in his pocket, and was starting off, when 
the deacon says: 

“ Now, my son, that you possess what you so 
much desired, I suppose that you will feel 
perfectly happy?” 

“Well, I do, old hoss; for, between you and 
I, I know where I can trade it for a most 
plaguy good fiddle.” 


MaGnanrimity.—One of Sheridan’s creditors, 
after having long and vainly dunned him, at 
length suggested, that if he could not discharge 
the principal of the debt, he might, at least, 
pay the interest. 

“No,” said the wag; “itis not my interest to 
pay the principal, nor my principle to pay the 
interest.” 

Though he had previously hated the man 
for his vulgar importunity, it is recorded that 
he took him into favor from that moment, and 
actually defrayed the amount of his bill, a rare 
instance of preference, considering that he 
seldom discharged any debt till he paid that 
of nature. 

Pleasant enough was the person who, being 
reproached with not having revenged himself 
of a caning he had received, exclaimed: 

“Sir, I never meddle with what passes 
behind my back!” 


Two Goop OnEs.—Some one mentioned to 
us the other day the circumstance of a fat, 
querulous old fellow who was driven from a 
stage-coach by passengers whom he had an- 
noyed with his growlings and complainings. 
A cigar was lighted, when at a preconcerted 
moment one of the passengers exclaimed: 

“For Heaven’s sake, sir, put out that fire! I 
have four pounds of powder in my overcoat 
pocket!” 

“Driver! driver! stop! stop!” exclaimed the 
victim of this “ gunpowder plot.” “ Let me get 
out—let me get out! There’s a man here 
with powder in his pockets, and he’ll blow 
us all to the ——!” 

The complainant “ got out”? accordingly, in 
no small hurry, and the passengers thencefor- 
ward pursued the even tenor of their way, 
undisturbed by his further annoyance. 

The anecdote reminds us of an occurrence 
which once took place at the long and pictur- 
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esque bridge over the Cayuga lake, the middle- 
western barriere of which success or defeat, in 
times of political excitement, are now pred- 
icated. A wag from Syracuse, who, with 
some half dozen friends, had been disporting at 
the pleasant and flourishing village of Seneca 
Falls, determined, on approaching the toll gate 
in a sleigh, one stormy winter night, to “run 
the bridge.” 

“Lie down, boys,” said he, “in the sleigh, 
and when we get ander the gate, groan a little 
and tremble, but don’t overdo it. Here, get 
under these horse-blankets.” 

They did so, and when the sleigh came under 
the picket-draw of the bridge, they began to 
moan and shake, so that “it was piteous to see 
and eke to hear.” 

“TI have nothing less than this ten dollar 
bill,” said our wag, handing the gate-keeper a 
bank note, “but for Heaven’s sake change it 
just as quick as ever you can! I have three 
friends fn the sleigh who are almost dead with 
the small-pox, and I’m in a—” 

“Drive on! drive on!” said the terrified gate- 
keeper, handing back the bill; “drive on—pay 
next time.” 

Above the whistling of the snow-laden wind 
which swept over the frozen lake, and the 
trampling of the horses’ feet on the bridge that 
night, the gate-keeper heard the loud laugh of 
these wags, proclaiming that he had been 
“taken in and done for!” 


A SHowman’s Sprrcu.—This, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the porcupig—the animal which 
resides in the East Indies. He is remarkable 
for his shooting, which he does with his 
prickers, or quills, which stick out of his body 
before and behind. He shoots his enemies with 
his quills, and thus saves his hide. The porcu- 
pig is a singular beast. He is fond of keeping 
hisself to hisself, and depends upon his sagacity 
for a livelihood. He has two small eyes, as is 
observable, and he has four feet; with the one 
he watches his victim, and with the other he 
runs away with him. He is said to be of a bad 
disposition, but I know him well, and he is 
very amiable. It is true, he is not fond of 
society—but he is a foreigner, and don’t under- 
stand our language. If you could only see 
him eat meal, you would be convinced of his 
sweet temper. John, stir him up! Ladies; 
look out for the quills! 


The Lord-High-Chamberlain of the King of 
the Sandwich Islands is an Irishman. When 
the Duke of Edinburgh recently visited the 
king, the Irishman disgusted the English 
prince by appearing at the Lead of the stairsin 
full state robes, shouting, “Walk up—come 
right up—the king’s at home.” 
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“ What! would you strike a fallen husband?” 
“Down by the gate the fair one rests. 


“Hark! I hear the angels sing!” 
“Rock me to sleep, mother.” 
“T'm lonely to-night, love, without thee.” 
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4 “Spring’s delights are now returning.” 


